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“Ohe Progress of the World 


By ALBERT SHAW 


SOMETIMES WHEN ENGINES ARE 
changed at division stations the train 
makes its fresh start with a good deal 
of bumping and jolting. But in the 
case of the new engineer at Washington the transition 
was smooth and noiseless. So far as the country is 
concerned, no President has left public office with 
more general esteem, approval, and affection than 
Calvin Coolidge. On the other hand, no President has 
ever come into his high estate with so many of his 
fellow countrymen believing in his special fitness, and 
counting upon his knowledge and his character for na- 
tional leadership, as Herbert Hoover. It is true that 
the American democracy has been so disciplined 
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the Republicans out. Coolidge methods and Hoover 
projects were not of the kind to antagonize the best 
forces of public opinion. Evidently the American 
people thought it well to go forward upon well-estab- 
lished and clearly recognized lines. The loyalty with 
which Mr. Hoover continued to support the Coolidge 
Administration up to its last moment, mid-day of 
March 4, was fully equalled by the courtesy, helpful- 
ness and good will shown by President Coolidge to Mr. 
Hoover during the campaign of the summer and 
autumn, and during the entire period of four months 
between Election Day and the hour when Mr. Coolidge 
gladly accepted his release and Mr. Hoover courage- 

ously took up the burdens of office. Leadership 


by long experience as to accept loyally the verdict § passed from one man to the other. The change 
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nouncement of new, and probably ill- 
defined, policies. 
For some time to 





us pay our word of tribute to Mr. Coo- 


‘Ott Tl iid lidge as he passes with perfect dig- 


nity—yet in a more confiding and en- 
gaging mood than he had ever shown 
before—from the 
vast responsibili- 
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and the world 
would not know 
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pect, whether in 
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eign programs. 
The voters were 
not, however, in a 
partisan mood, and 
repudiated the 
proposal to turn 
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PRESIDENT HOOVER’S INAUGURATION, ON THE STEPS OF THE CAPITOL 
From a photograph taken from the dome of the Library of Congress. 


ties of the Presi- 
dency to the happy 
freedom of a pri- 
vate citizen in a 
well governed 
country. The 
White House must 
exact from its seri- 
a ous occupant a 
ewe certain measure of 
aloofness and au- 
sterity. The tasks 
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are so commanding that the office of President is 
hardly compatible with easy and comfortable ways of 
living—much less does it permit the chief magistrate 
to be self-indulgent. He cannot afford the luxury of 
frequent colds, or digestive disturbances, or twinges of 
rheumatism, or headaches from biliousness, or capri- 
cious manners due to fagged nerves. President 
Roosevelt worked with superabundant physical vigor 
maintained by habits of very active exercise that could 
not be broken with impunity. President Coolidge has 
needed less exercise, but has maintained remarkable 
good health, nerve strength, and mental power, through 
habits of self-control that have given him long years of 
constant efficiency under strains that few men could 
have endured. The brevity of his wit and his genius 
for comparative silence have helped him to avoid the 
tendency to squander nerve strength in needless argu- 
ment or explanation. After escorting Mr. Hoover to 
the Capitol and witnessing the inaugural proceedings, 
Mr. and Mrs. Coolidge took their train at once, in the 
afternoon of March 4, for their old home at North- 
ampton, Massachusetts. The farm home of his birth- 
place at Plymouth Notch, Vermont, has through all 
his mature life remained a familiar and much fre- 
quented place; and doubtless Mr. and Mrs. Coolidge 
will keep it as a family possession. 


A FEw pays after his retirement there 
appeared in the Cosmopolitan maga- 
zine an article from the pen of Mr. 
Coolidge that has been extensively quoted in 

the newspapers, and from which we are 

also quoting, elsewhere in this issue. 

While in the White House Mr. 

and Mrs. Coolidge endured the 

sad experience of the death of 

the younger of their two 
sons. The President’s father, 
Col. Coolidge, a New En- 
gland man of the finest 
type of character, also 
passed away. In the 
article to which we have 
referred Mr. Coolidge de- 
scribes the circumstances 
under which his father ad- 
ministered to him the oath 
of office upon learning of the 
death of President Harding. 
Perhaps on no other occasion 
has Calvin Coolidge expressed his 
real feeling as a man and a fellow- 
citizen so frankly and with such 
warm appeal to the genuine sym- 
pathy of millions of home-loving 
Americans, as in this Cosmopolitan 
article. He has written many state papers that will 
stand through the centuries as part of our official his- 
tory. He now reveals himself as capable of another 
kind of writing, that of intimate autobiography. It 
would be hard to find two more striking examples of 
recent American expression, in contrasting literary 
form, than Mr. Coolidge’s Armistice Day speech and 
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his charming personal reminiscences in the article to 
which we are making reference. In firm health and 
still in middle life, Calvin Coolidge takes his place in 
the list of our most trusted and experienced statesmen, 
free from the countless exactions of executive office, 
but available for counsel and for service in the higher 
realms of statecraft. The glowing smile when he 
grasped Mr. Hoover’s hand after Chief Justice Taft 
had administered the oath of office revealed the new 
Coolidge—a private citizen released from an ordeal 
that he had endured so well, now a national asset and 
a man of world fame, standing in his own qualities and 
achievements for what is best in the American civiliza- 
tion of the twentieth century. Mr. Hoover from the 
western coast, Mr. Coolidge from the hills of New 
England, and Mr. Taft from the Ohio valley, form a 
presidential trio in whom all America, regardless of 
party, may well feel a deep sense of pride. 


THERE WERE PLENTY of people in 
Washington on Inauguration Day. 
Mr. Hoover, like most of his predeces- 
sors, hates display; and, in turn, like 
the others, he asked for the utmost simplicity in the 
proceedings. But the citizens of Washington demand 
a great show once in four years, and they are not alone 
in wishing to celebrate Inauguration Day. The weather 
of March 3 at Washington was delightful, while unfor- 
tunately there followed heavy rains on Monday, the 
4th. For a long time there has been discussion of the 
possibility of holding the celebration at a later 

date, when Washington is lovely in its 

spring-time garb. In April or May, 

with flowers in bloom, the famous 

Japanese cherry trees in the 

park at their best, and the 
tree-lined streets freshly dec- 
orated with tender green 
foliage, Washington is 
worth going around the 
world to visit. Railroad 
travel at inauguration 
time is supplemented by 
omnibuses and_ private 
automobiles in rapidly in- 
creasing thousands. There 
ought to be a gala week at 
Washington every year, co- 
inciding, let us say, with apple 
blossom time in the Shenandoah 
valley. But whether the date be 
made earlier or later, Inauguration 
Day once in four years will find the 
District of Columbia bedecked with 
flags and banners, eager to entertain 
official and unofficial visitors from 
everywhere. This year the grandstands were extensive 
along the route of the official parade, and some of 
them were covered with roofs or awnings for weather 
protection. An immense crowd was massed on the 
plaza at the east of the Capitol building to witness the 
inauguration scene and to hear Mr. Hoover’s address. 
It had rained hard all during the inauguration parade, 
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CHIEF JUSTICE TAFT ADMINISTERING THE OATH OF OFFICE TO PRESIDENT HOOVER 
Mrs. Hoover sits in the front row toward the left of the picture, and Mrs. Coolidge is at the extreme right, next to the retiring President. 


and the downpour continued while Mr. Hoover was 
speaking. Amplifiers carried his voice strongly to all 
listeners in the local area. 


MEANWHILE THE RADIO, with one hun- 
dred and twenty American stations 
connected, brought the voice of the 
new President directly into thousands 
of schools and public places and into millions of homes 
throughout the country. Furthermore, the Westing- 
house station at Pittsburgh and the General Electric 
at Schenectady sent the address to foreign countries. 
The British broadcasting system presented it to 
English listeners. It was extensively heard in South 
America and the West Indies, throughout the conti- 
nent of Europe, in portions of Asia and Africa, and 
even in Australia and New Zealand. It was under- 
stood also that Commander Byrd and his associates 
heard it in the unmapped wilderness of the Antarctic. 
The afternoon parade consisted of a division com- 
manded by Maj. Gen. Fred W. Slawden, made up of 
various army troops, marines, coast guard men, na- 
tional guard companies, and other organizations of 
naval and military character. The division over which 
Dr. Hubert Work presided included Governors of a 
majority of the states of the Union with their accom- 
panying delegations, marching groups from schools 
and colleges, and representatives of many patriotic 
and civilian organizations. A feature of inauguration 
parades that always attracts attention is the presence 
of Indians, in their picturesque costumes, from the 
western reservations. With the American Legion and 
veterans of earlier wars participating, there was much 
in the parade to stir the feelings and arouse the patri- 
otic enthusiasm of the many thousand spectators. In 
spite of bad weather, therefore, the ardor of Inaugura- 
tion Day was not dampened; and it is our prediction 
that there will not be less display and enterprise in 
future as these quadrennial occasions recur. 


The World 
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Ir was A FELICITOUS THING that 
Home on the 2™0n8 his last official actions, on the 
Blue Ridee ™orning of March 4, President Coo- 
g lidge had the opportunity to sign a 
bill that insures for Mr. Hoover and his successors a 
pleasant and suitable retreat from official cares and 
from the heat of summer. Mr. and Mrs. Coo- 
lidge had greatly enjoyed their Thanksgiving-time 
sojourn at a country club on the top of the Blue 
Ridge, looking westward and southward into the 
Shenandoah valley, with eastward views down the - 
gentle slopes of the Piedmont country to Washington 
and the Potomac valley. Similarly situated is a reser- 
vation of perhaps forty acres once used for scientific 
observations by the Weather Bureau, and still belong- 
ing to the Government. It is at a mountain village 
called Bluemont, some sixty miles from Washington, 
accessible by railroad and by automobile highways. 
A suitable house with other buildings and appoint- 
ments already exists. This place appeals strongly to 
President Coolidge, and equally to Mr. Hoover, who 
inspected it after his return from the South American 
trip and gave it his hearty endorsement. An invest- 
ment of about $200,000 had been made some years ago 
by the Government in creating this establishment for 
meteorological purposes, but the use of which had re- 
cently been abandoned. The bill signed by Mr. 
Coolidge provides the modest sum of $48,000, which 
will suffice to make improvements and repairs and to 
furnish the house for presidential use. 


A Summer 


Mr. Hoover Is ESPECIALLY FOND of 
on Oubol- tramping in woodland environment ; 
D Mu and this Blue Ridge retreat will ap- 
oors Man . 

peal as strongly to him next summer 

as it would have appealed to Mr. Coolidge. With the 
extra session looming up ahead of him, and the pros- 
pect that this may continue into mid-summer, it is 
likely enough that the so-called “Summer White 
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House” may be in actual use for the President within 
the coming three months. The health and strength 
of the President, as we have remarked more than once 
in these columns, is a matter of concern to the coun- 
try and the world. To have brought this Blue Ridge 
possession of the Government into so desirable a ser- 
vice is well worth while. Many of our readers do not 
know that in Porto Rico our fellow citizens have pro- 
vided a charming little mountain retreat with an at- 
tractive building for the use of the Governor, who may 
reach it in an hour or two by automobile from San 
Juan. Similarly, in the Philippines, the Governor- 
General and other officials have a delightful mountain 
resort which gives them a change from sea-level at 
Manila during hot summer weather. At no great dis- 
stance southward from this new summer White 
House is the great Shenandoah Forest Reserve that 
has lately been acquired. Countless visitors to 
Washington in times to come will traverse the Shenan- 
doah valley from one direction or another, pass the 
Blue Ridge to the northward or southward of Mount 
Weather (this being the old name of the Weather 
Bureau’s station) and so proceed to Washington by 
alternative Virginia highways or by way of Harper’s 
Ferry and the beautiful roads of Maryland. 


Mr. Hoover’s appreEss stands the test 
Pescideetie’ Hs study sentence by sentence. Except 
Pitionn or an agreeable peroration, it is free 
from effusive rhetoric. There were 

certain things that the man who had just taken the 
oath of office as President had to say to all immediate 
listeners and readers, and also to put on the perma- 
nent record. Some public men see visions, and general- 
ize in the spirit of prophecy in a manner of rhetorical 
ecstatics. Such statesmen are better trained for talk- 
ing than for doing. The concrete exactions of a par- 
ticular job bewilder them. Other men have technical 
training, never shirk details, keep their eyes on the 
ground, and would not know how to rhapsodize. 
There are men who know trees and lumber, but know 
nothing of forest policy. There are others who talk 
glibly of “conservation” and 
“forestry,” of reserves and parks 
and natural resources, who do 
not know one tree from another. 
They have “ideas,” and are art- 
ists in words. Since Mr. Hoover 
is a man of detail, of exact 
knowledge, of mathematical 
processes, of statistical methods, 
it is well to understand that his 
broad generalizations are never 
mere verbiage or vaporing. He 
has come to conclusions about 
this new era of American civili- 
zation ; and he states them bold- 
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says, for example, that we as a 
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country aspire “to a distinction based upon confidence 
in our sense of justice.” He finds that crime in some 
forms is increasing, with confidence in justice decreas- 
ing, and declares that we must seek to “reéstablish the 
vigor and effectiveness of law enforcement.” 


To THAT END WE MusT “critically 
consider the entire federal machinery 
of justice, the redistribution of its 
functions, the simplification of its 
procedure, the provision of additional special tribu- 
nals, the better selection of juries, and the more effec- 
tive organization of our agencies of investigation and 
prosecution, that justice may be sure and that it may 
be swift.” Each phrase of this sentence, in the back- 
ground of Mr. Hoover’s thinking, implies an immense 
array of available information. As a part of this pro- 
gram for improvement of the methods of law enforce- 
ment, Mr. Hoover is about to appoint a “national 
commission for a searching investigation of the whole 
structure of our federal system of jurisprudence, to 
include the method of enforcement of the Eighteenth 
Amendment and the causes of abuse under it.” Mean- 
while he asks citizens to support the laws, and not to 
condone any form of law-breaking. Taking up the 
relation of government to business, Mr. Hoover ex- 
presses himself strongly for the supervision of mo- 
nopolistic services, but also for the abstention by gov- 
ernment from competition with citizens in the carry- 
ing-on of business enterprises. Nothing is more 
congenial to him than such subjects as Education 
and Public Health. He would give every class of peo- 
ple the chance through personal merit to come forward 
as leaders. With government encouragement he 
would apply the discoveries of science to the advance- 
ment of health conditions throughout the nation. 


Things that 
Must be 
Done 


Mr. Hoover’s COMMENTS upon world 
peace and foreign policy have elicited 
wide approval in the press of foreign 
lands. The very things that we are most intent upon 
doing for ourselves are having the effect of extend- 
ing our sympathies “beyond the 
bounds of our nation and race 
toward their true expression in 
a real brotherhood of man.” 
Dangers to peace are largely fear 
and suspicion. He declares that 
the acceptance of the Kellogg 
Peace Pact “should pave the 
way to greater limitation of 
armament, the offer of which we 
sincerely extend to the world.” 
He adds that “we should sup- 
port every sound method of con- 
ciliation, arbitration, and judi- 
cial settlement.” He _ believes 
that we should take our place in 
; membership and support of the 
resenee {_ Permanent Court of Interna- 
Me a A tional Justice, and that in mak- 

ing reservations we have sought 
no special privilege or advan- 
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tage. He evidently believes that we shall soon “take 
our proper place in a movement so fundamental to the 
progress of peace.” He refers with enthusiasm to his 
recent “journey among our sister republics of the 
Western Hemisphere.” He hopes for our coéperation 
with them in the maintenance of peace and progress. 
He sees the bearing of “respect for our ability in de- 
fense upon the maintenance of peace.” He also sees 
that peace can be promoted by limitation of 

arms and the establishment of tri- 

bunals. “But,” he adds, “it will 

become a reality only 

through self-restraint and 

active effort in friendli- 

ness and helpfulness.” 

He has no apologies 

to make for Uncle 

Sam, and will stand 

firmly for American 

interests; but he seeks 

“a record of having fur- 

ther contributed. to advance 

the cause of peace.” 


HE RECOGNIZES the 
nature of parties, 
and abides by the promise of the 
Republican organization to deal 
promptly with agricultural relief and “limited changes 
in the tariff.’ He promises to deal with each of 
these two questions in a message that he will send 
to the new Congress upon its assembly in an extra 
session which he has called for April 15. In addi- 
tion to these two subjects, Mr. Hoover enumerates 
“the more important further mandates from the recent 
election.” He lists them as follows, the numerals and 
some slight condensation being ours, for purposes of 
convenience : 


1. Maintenance of the integrity of the Constitution. 

2. Vigorous enforcement of the laws. 

3. Continuance of economy in public expenditure. 

4. Regulation of business to protect the community. 

5. Denial of government ownership or operation in 
competition with citizens. 

6. Avoidance of policies which would involve us in 
the controversies of foreign nations. 

7. More effective reorganization of the Depart- 
ments of the Federal Government. 

8. Expansion of public works. 

9. Promotion of welfare activities affecting Educa- 
tion and the Home. 


Above all these things Mr. Hoover holds that the 
government must, so far as lies within its proper 
power, give leadership to the realization of American 
ideals and to the fruition of the country’s aspirations. 
What these ideals and aspirations mean he states in 
eloquent but condensed phrases. He admits that there 
is no short road to their realization. Paying a tribute 
to the country and its people, he declares: “I have an 
abiding faith in their capacity, integrity, and high pur- 
pose. I have no fears for the future of our country. 
It is bright with hope.” 
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In the Blue Ridge Mountains, Virginia 
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WITHOUT FURTHER COMMENT upon 

this reassuring pronunciamento of our 

os 9 ad new President, we have but to add 

inset one thing: It is expected, and it is 

necessary, that Mr. Hoover should lead in the carry- 

ing-out of the policies that he enumerates. Congress, 

in our opinion, is a fine body of men and women, quite 

equal, if not superior, to any other legislative organi- 

zation in the world. But. the House has 435 

members and there are 96 Senators. 

Leadership in national policies 

is essential for results; and 

it is not to be found in 

American legislative 

halls by reason of our 

separation of execu- 

tive and _ legislative 

functions. Many for- 

eign parliaments, no- 

tably that of Great Brit- 

ain, evolve a national 

administration from _ their 

own membership. Quite regard- 

less of the Constitution as strictly 

construed, the President must lead, 

even in legislative programs, if we 

are to accomplish results in an orderly way. He can- 

not, of course, impose a dominating or an arbitrary 

personal will upon a codrdinate branch of the Govern- 

ment. But he can advise, with such constant atten- 

tion, such clear and moderating judgment, and such 

convincing appeals to public opinion, that party ma- 

jorities in Congress will be led to consult him willingly 
and codperate with him cordially. 


One Man Must 


THE COMMITTEES OF CONGRESS con- 
tain men of great experience and wis- 
dom, and the President will of course 
be under moral obligation to recog- 
nize their special knowledge, and under Constitutional 
obligation to respect their official responsibility. 
President Wilson, in his extra session of 1913, assumed 
a leadership that was not resented by Congress, and 
that produced prompt and acceptable results, with the 
Underwood Tariff standing first in the list of things 
accomplished. President Taft in 1909 had been less 
conscious of the needs of executive leadership, with 
the result of a tariff bill that a number of able Repub- 
lican Senators could not vote for, and that the coun- 
try failed to accept as satisfactory. Mr. Hoover has 
been elected to represent the whole country, and to 
lead the government in the adoption as well as in the 
execution of policies. Congressional committees will 
be duly respected; but the country looks to Mr. 
Hoover, rather than to those committees, for a feasible 
agricultural policy. It looks to him, especially, for 
prevention of excessive and unwise tariff changes that 
would hurt us greatly in some directions, even though 
helping some of us slightly in our local or personal 
activities. Further comment upon the peculiarly re- 
sponsible position of a President during a period of © 
general tariff revision by Congress will be found in 
later paragraphs in these pages this month. 
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THE TRAINED AND INTELLIGENT army 

How the of newspaper correspondents at Wash- 
Cabinet Puzzle ington were kept guessing about the 
Was Answered Cabinet until the very*last forty-eight 
hours. As Inauguration Day approached, there was 
more encouragement given to the guessers. The news 
of the selection of Col. Stimson for the Department of 
State had leaked out from Manila, where for some 
time he had held the post of Governor-General. Read- 
ers may remember our favorable comments on that 
appointment last month. Mr. Kellogg had expressed 
to the President-elect his firm purpose to retire. It 
is no secret that Mr. Hoover regards Mr. Kellogg as 
one of those experienced elder statesmen who will be 
consulted about public affairs, and who, like Mr. 
Hughes and Mr. Root, will be available for special 
services. Mr. Stimson—profiting by the example that 
Mr. Hoover had set in visiting friendly countries and 
conferring with Latin-American statesmen before tak- 
ing the oath of office—decided not to leave the Far 
East too precipitately. He found it feasible to visit 
China en route, where he acquired information that 
must be useful to him in his new post. He then pro- 
ceeded to call at Tokyo, where the Japanese Premier 
Tanaka entertained him at dinner and gave him op- 
portunity to confer with other statesmen and cabinet 
officials. In an interview on March 5, before sailing 
for the United States, Mr. Stimson is reported to have 
spoken “optimistically of the present condition of the 
Philippines,” and is further quoted as saying “that 
native feeling had been brought to the stage where the 
leaders declared that faith in the United States had 
been restored.” 


Mr. Stimson has accomplished much 


wooed in a brief service at Manila, and he 
Phill ’ pines returns in good health with fresh im- 


pressions of China and Japan, and 
of Far Eastern affairs at large. No inconvenience 
resulted at Washington from Mr. Stimson’s delay, in- 
asmuch as Secretary Kellogg was willing to postpone 
his date of sailing for Europe, and was especially con- 
versant with a number of highly important matters 
that were occupying the State Department, the most 
pressing of them being the new Mexican revolution. 
We shall refer to some of these matters in later para- 
graphs. Meanwhile it should be noted that the depar- 
ture from Manila of Col. Stimson on February 23 was 
marked by unusual expressions of enthusiastic good 
will. Whether or not insular affairs may continue to 
be dealt with by a bureau in the War Department, or 
may be transferred to the Department of State, Mr. 
Stimson will doubtless have great influence henceforth 
in all that pertains to the relationships between the 
Philippines and the United States. There is great 
confidence in the Vice-Governor, Eugene A. Gilmore, 
who has held his present position for seven years, and 
is now for the third time in full authority as Acting 
Governor General, in the absence of a superior. Ad- 
vices from Manila indicate a desire that Mr. Gilmore 
should be promoted to succeed Col. Stimson. Others 
have been mentioned for this place, including Gen. 
Frank McCoy, whose qualifications are exceptional. 
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WE ARE PUBLISHING so luminous an 


pares article about the new Cabinet from 
Nelaine@ the pen of Mr. William Hard that we 
in Office 


‘shall not occupy much space in these 
editorial comments either to convey biographical in- 
formation or to pay compliments. Cabinets never suc- 
ceed by virtue of the previous prestige and reputation 
of their individual members. Past importance is for- 
gotten, and the only thing that counts is present per- 
formance. It seems to us wise to have retained in of- 
fice several members of the Coolidge Administration. 
Secretary Mellon and his Treasury organization have 
a unique record of achievement, and a strong hold 
upon the confidence of the business world. It was 
not easy for Mr. Hoover to find a new head for the 
Department of Labor who would be at once satisfac- 
tory to the various elements and interests that are 
concerned about that department and its bureaus, 
while also equal to the general role of a Cabinet ad- 
viser. Secretary James J. Davis has grown in mental 
stature and in public esteem with the exercise of his 
official duties, and Mr. Hoover has certainly “played 
safe” and avoided possible troubles by keeping Mr. 
Davis at his post. The choice of an Attorney Gen- 
eral was seemingly unsettled until the last moment. 
The Prohibition unit will be transferred from the 
Treasury Department to the Department of Justice. 
Colonel Donovan, the popular and successful Assist- 
ant to the Attorney General, was so well known as a 
close personal and political friend of Mr. Hoover that 
he was almost if not quite the first man slated by the 
correspondents for the headship of the department. 
At the end, the choice fell upon another member of the 
department, namely, the Solicitor-General, William 
D. Mitchell, who had become prominent as a young 
lawyer in St. Paul, Minnesota, and whose record dur- 
ing the Coolidge Administration has been that of one 
of the most brilliant of an able succession of Solici- 
tors-General, among whom have been such notable 
lawyers as Frederick Lehmann of St. Louis, John W. 
Davis, and James M. Beck. Another member of the 
Coolidge Administration was Walter F. Brown of To- 
ledo, Ohio, an able lawyer who was one of the Roose- 
velt Progressive leaders in 1912, and was the Harding 
floor manager in the Republican convention of 1920. 
Under Mr. Harding he studied reorganization of exec- 
utive departments and bureaus at Washington, and in 
1927 he became Assistant Secretary of Commerce un- 
der Mr. Hoover. He is our new Postmaster Gen- 
eral, and is exceedingly well qualified for a place in 
the Cabinet. Messrs. Stimson, Mellon, Davis, Mitch- 
ell and Brown, therefore, were already holding execu- 
tive posts in the Coolidge Administration. 


AN INTIMATE PERSONAL FRIEND Of 


The New President Hoover is Dr. Ray Lyman 
Cabinet Wilbur. f : f 
Timber ilbur, for many years President o 


Stanford University in California, and 
brother of the retiring Secretary of the Navy. Dr. 
Wilbur was associated with Mr. Hoover in war work, 
and is a man of rare personality and brilliant talents, 
who will make a distinguished career as Secretary of 
the Interior. It will be remembered that he was a 
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THE PRESIDENT, VICE PRESIDENT, AND CABINET—ON THE WHITE HOUSE LAWN, MARCH 8 
Left to right, seated: Walter F. Brown, Postmaster General; sana W. Good, Secretary of War; Frank B. Kellogg, Secretary of State; President 


of the Treasury, and Wi 
abor; Robert P. 


Hoover; Andrew W. Mellon, Secretar 
are: James J. Davis, Secretary of 


liam D. Mitchell, Attorney General. 
Lamont, Secretary of 


Standing, in the back row, from left to right, 
Commerce; Arthur M. Hyde, Secretary of Agriculture; Vice Presi- 


dent Charles Curtis; Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur, Secretary of the Interior, and Charles Francis Adams, Secretary of the Navy. 


member of our delegation at the Pan-American Con- 
ference in Havana. As Mr. Hard explains in his 
article, Robert P. Lamont, the new Secretary of Com- 
merce, is an engineer who has for a number of years 
served prominently as president or director at large of 
corporate enterprises, including the American Steel 
Foundries. We have seldom known in any President’s 
Cabinet a business man of such experience and stand- 
ing as Mr. Lamont. James W. Good, the new Secre- 
tary of War, is a lawyer who served as a Representa- 
tive from Iowa for six terms, where his standing was 
of the highest. His retirement from Congress eight 
years ago was of his own choosing, and was regretted. 
His name was much in the newspapers during the 
summer and autumn because of his prominence as a 
Hoover leader in the campaign. It is enough to say 
that he is a man of full Cabinet size. The new Secre- 
tary of the Navy brings to the Cabinet a famous 
name. Students of our political history will be justi- 
fied in believing it to be a happy choice that makes 
Charles Francis Adams, of Boston and Quincy, the 
new Secretary of the Navy. 


Hamiltonians and Jeffersonians alike 

must get some thrill from realizing 
Another h fi Pir d 

pr sae that so fine a citizen an sportsman 

as the present Charles Francis Adams 

(who also has been Mayor of Quincy) sits in a Presi- 

dent’s Cabinet, and brings the Adams family once 

more to the front in our national annals. His father, 

a worthy publicist named John Quincy Adams II, was 

offered a place in Cleveland’s Cabinet. The earlier 


We Hail 


Charles Francis Adams was Lincoln’s great war diplo- 
mat at the British Court. From an irreducible mini- 
mum list of our preéminent statesmen it would be 
impossible to exclude either President John Adams or 
President John Quincy Adams. Our Mr. Adams of 
today knows much about navies and ships, and we 
believe he will hold firmly to the sound creed that a 
strong American navy is the world’s best possible 
guaranty for freedom of the seas, and also for the 
triumph of those principles that are set forth in the 
Kellogg Peace Pact. 


The new Secretary of Agriculture— 
potas» succeeding that admirable expert, Dr. 
preg es William M. Jardine, of Kansas—is 
- Arthur M. Hyde, of Missouri, who 
made a splendid record as Governor, and is intimately 
acquainted with rural conditions and all the problems 
of farm life. He is undoubtedly a big enough man to 
appreciate the value of the permanent experts who 
head the different bureaus, agencies, experiment sta- 
tions and research laboratories of the Department of 
Agriculture. This department is a splendidly work- 
ing scientific and economic agency, engaged in mak- 
ing the farmer’s a true professional calling. It brings 
scientific aids of all kinds to the improvement of soils, 
crops, and domestic animals. Also, it labors to make 
the farmer more prosperous through informing him 
of local and general markets and supporting him in 
cooperative salesmanship. Taking Mr. Hoover’s 
Cabinet as a whole, we may well expect its individual 
members to prove themselves excellent department 
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heads. We may also believe that they will work as 
a harmonious group, and in perfect loyalty to their 
chief. Mr. Hard takes this view, as our readers will 
see, of the cohesive qualities of the new Cabinet. 
There is no man among them who would seek to out- 
shine the others. So far as we are aware, not one of 
these officials is of the domineering or self-seeking 
type. But this is enough of advance comment, and 
we shall know much more about these gentlemen of 
the Hoover family a year or two hence. 


THE ALARMING SITUATION in Mexico 
grows out of presidential politics. In- 
cidentally, it 


Revolt in 
Mexico 





of Reviews April, 1929 
Eight Mexican States; Rebels Seize Vera Cruz and 
Nogales ; Calles Named To Direct War On Them.” It 
was evident that this was a revolt due to disagreement 
among leaders, and not a movement of the people 
based upon grievances. It is as if we had military as 
well as civil governors in Texas, California, and inter- 
vening and adjacent states, with federal authority 
relatively feeble, and with these state chieftains much 
more powerful and influential than the President and 
Cabinet at Washington. The story of these Mexican 
rivalries is a long and intricate one. In the present 
case sentiment about Obregon was more influential 
than ambition on the part of the local leaders. 





reminds us of the contrast be- 
tween orderly democracies like 
our own and those, like Mex- 
ico, that have not reached the 
desired goal of stable self-gov- 
ernment. As readers will re- 
member, under the present 
Mexican constitution succes- 
sive terms are forbidden. Pres- 
ident Obregon had _ stepped 
aside, and his friend Calles had 
been elected for a four-year 
term. It was planned that 
Obregon should then resume 
office. Opposing candidates 
were accused of plotting 
against the government and 
were executed. Thus General 
Obregon was reélected on July 
1, 1928, with only slight oppo- 
sition, and was to have been 
inaugurated December 1. But 
Mexico and the world were 
shocked by the news of Obre- 
gon’s assassination on July 17 
last. The Mexican Congress 
chose the present incumbent, 
Portes Gil, to fill the office as 
temporary President, and an- 
other election is due to be held 
in November of this year. Some of the military 
and civil leaders of the northern states, Sonora, Chi- 
huahua and Coahuila, with military associates at Vera 
Cruz and elsewhere, being intensely loyal to the mem- 
ory of Obregon, were no longer in sympathy with 
Calles. They regarded Portes Gil as merely a con. 
venient puppet of the surviving ex-President. 





a FAILING TO CONTROL a recent conven- 
of March 3 tion of the so-called Revolutionary 
party, these anti-Calles leaders, seeing 

no prospect of victory through a legitimate political 
campaign, decided upon a concerted revolutionary 
coup de état. On the morning of March 4 our news- 
papers presented bold head-lines about a sudden 
Mexican upyising of the previous day, these rivalling 
in prominence the front-page lines relating to Mr. 
Hoover’s inauguration. In the New York Times, for 
instance, the headings announced: “Army Revolts In 





THE PRESIDENT’S SECRETARIES 
George Akerson (right), of Minnesota, was named by 
Mr. Hoover as Secretary to the President, and Law- 
rence Ritchie as Assistant Secretary. 





It SEEMED 


No Reason 
ne PROBABLE, as 
for Civil 
é these sentences 
Strife 


were written, 
that General Calles would soon 
succeed in suppressing the wide- 
spread rebellion. But the out- 
come was by no means certain. 
Secretary Kellogg, having ac- 
quired vast acquaintance with 
Mexican affairs and our rela- 
tions to them, was still in office 
to aid and advise President 
Hoover in dealing with a serious 
foreign crisis at the very open- 
ing of his term. There was no 
hesitation in announcing adher- 
ence to the rule that the estab- 
lished government of Mexico 
might purchase munitions of 
war in this country, while in- 
surgents were not thus to be 
supplied. Also it was deemed 
fortunate that our Ambassador, 
Mr. Morrow, had returned to 
his post. There were constant 
exchanges between the State 
Department and the Embassy, 
and a hundred questions a day 
were arising that such able and 
experienced men as Mr. Kellogg and Mr. Morrow knew 
how to answer. The outside world cannot find any 
sufficient excuse for a revolt that brings turmoil and 
distress once more to the Mexican people, whose chief 
need is peace, security, employment, education for 
their children, and what our Declaration of Independ- 
ence calls “Life, Liberty, and the pursuit of Happi- 
ness.” Outside the realm of politics, the Mexican 
skies were clearing, and pleasant things were happen- 
ing. Col. Lindbergh was personally initiating the 
new air mail service between the United States and 
Mexico. His announced engagement to Miss Anne 
Morrow had aroused the friendly sympathies of the 
people of Mexico as genuinely as it had pleased the 
people of the Urited States. Mexico was on the 
threshold of a new era of business prosperity, and 
was resuming her rightful position in the councils of 
our western republics. Differences between Church 
and State seemed in a fair way to be reconciled in 
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Mexico—influenced, to some extent per- 
haps, by the agreements in Italy which 
have ended the long-standing feud between 
the Vatican and the Italian Government. It 
may be remarked, by the way, that in offi- 
cial circles in Washington it is not believed 
that the Catholic Church has had any part 
in this new outbreak of civil war, despite 
rebel professions of religious interest. 





THE CIRCUMSTANCES that 
have kept Mr. Kellogg for 
several weeks in the Hoover 
Cabinet have not been with- 
out some fitting results, apart from Mr. Kel- 
logg’s experience in Mexican matters. On 
March 13 the conciliation conference to deal 
with the late clash of arms on the frontier 
between Bolivia and Paraguay was holding its open- 
ing session. The conciliators—as had been arranged 
by the Pan-American body which several months ago 
had drafted at Washington the treaties providing for 
conciliation and arbitration—are a group of nine mem- 
bers. Bolivia and Paraguay are represented by two 
each, and five neutral states supply the other’ five. 
These five states are Colombia, Uruguay, Cuba, Mex- 
ico, and the United States. Our representative is Gen- 
eral Frank McCoy, whose part in the recent Nicaragua 
election is not to be forgotten. Mr. Kellogg opened 
the conference with an address, and since he is cred- 
ited with having been influential in persuading Bolivia 
and Paraguay to accept conciliation, it was a felicitous 
thing that he should have remained in office for this 
occasion. It will be recalled that the task of the con- 
ference was to investigate the dispute which nearly 
brought war between Bolivia and Paraguay. Failing 
conciliation between these two nations, the commis- 
sion is empowered to fix responsibility for the out- 
break. The main problem of determining the boundary 
will not necessarily be settled, but doubtless that will 
come in time. 


The Bolivia- 
Paraguay 
Conference 


World 
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COLONEL LINDBERGH FLIES WITH MISS ANNE MORROW 


Taking off from the flying field at Mexico City 


ANOTHER AFFAIR THAT HAS been ap- 
proaching adjustment, with Mr. Kel- 
logg taking an especially friendly and 
benevolent interest in it, is the prob- 


Chile and 
Peru Coming 
to Agreement 


lem of the Tacna-Arica district on the west coast of 


South America. The attempt to settle this by holding 
a popular vote in the affected districts under direction 
of the President of the United States as arbitrator, 
proved itself a failure for practical reasons. Secretary 
Kellogg was influential in persuading Chile and Peru 
to resume diplomatic relations, and to try once more 
to settle their differences between themselves, without 
seeking outside verdicts or opinions. Our State De- 
partment last month had reason to believe that the 
negotiations were proceeding hopefully, and that an 
announcement might soon be made. National aspira- 
tions as well as territory are involved. It is to be in- 
ferred that if Bolivia is destined to acquire an outlet 
to the Pacific, such an arrangement would be based 
upon future negotiations and would not have any 
place in the primary settlement of the half-century- 
old dispute between Chile and Peru. 


MEANWHILE, THERE IS ALSO 


Ratifying propriety in the presence of 
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MEXICAN AND UNITED STATES GENERALS IN CONFERENCE 
General Flores, head of the revolutionist forces which captured Juarez early in 
March, and General George Van Horn Moseley, in command of United States 

forces at El Paso, on the Texas side of the international bridge. 


the Kellogg 


Peace Pact Mr. Kellogg at the State De- 


partment desk, in view of the 
reception from abroad of numerous ratifications 
of the Kellogg Peace Pact. Before the middle 
of March, twelve of the original signatories had 
filed their ratifications, the three exceptions be- 
ing France, Belgium, and Japan. It should be 
understood that delays do not indicate dis- 
approval. Sometimes ratifications have to 
await the assembling of parliaments; or for 
other reasons of routine or formality they are 
late in arriving. Of the remaining powers that 
were invited to give their adherence to the 
treaty, twenty-eight had filed their ratifications, 
leaving twenty-one yet to complete the formali- 
ties of adherence. Nineteen of the twenty-one 
had declared their favorable intentions, and the 
two exceptions—Brazil and Argentina—were of 
course in no doubt, delay being caused by no 
lack of cordial approval. 
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FURTHERMORE, IT WOULD SEEM that 
Mr. Kellogg’s official period is to have 
some fruitful connection with our en- 
tering the World Court at The Hague. 
Hon. Elihu Root’s mission to Geneva was regarded as 
promising of early results, and Secretary Kellogg was 
in constant communication with his distinguished 
American predecessor. The Committee of Jurists be- 
gan with Mr. Root, on March 11, a study of the 
American reservations as they relate to the Monroe 
- Doctrine, and to so-called “advisory opinions.” At the 
bottom, it is a question having to do with the ambition 
of the League of Nations and the World Court to 
absorb universal control, and thus to weaken the insti- 
tutions lately established in this hemisphere for the 
settlement of Pan-American questions. The United 
States will go as far as possible to take a place in the 
World Court ; but no substantial interests are likely to 
suffer if Mr. Root’s wise plan and persuasive argu- 
ments should not be accepted abroad. Mr. Root’s 
position, it is well known, has been fully supported by 
such American authorities as Presidents Coolidge and 
Hoover, former Secretary Hughes, Secretary Kellogg, 
and the Secretary-designate, Mr. Stimson. Also it is 
understood that leading members of the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee, including Senators Borah and 
Swanson, Walsh, and Capper, are in accord with Mr. 
Root’s position. While this subject is somewhat 
technical, and does not make strong appeal to the man 
in the street, it is regarded in diplomatic circles at 
home and abroad as of exceptional importance. Lay- 
men will understand that any strengthening of the 
machinery of international justice—so long as Ameri- 
can rights are protected—is to their advantage, even 
though the machinery itself interests only a few. 


The Court 
and Mr. Root’s 
Mission 


THERE IS A PENDING SUBJECT, how- 
ever, that hundreds of thousands of 
people have been studying with anx- 
ious interest, to which the press has 
been comparatively oblivious. It would be hard to 
guess how many millions of people in America and 
Europe have been concerned about our immigration 
laws. Will Hoover proclaim the National Origins Act 
on or before April 1, or will he not proclaim it? On 
the face of the law, such proclamation is mandatory. 
The law changes quotas in a striking way. It affects 
expectant immigrants in many countries; has a 
marked bearing upon steamship lines and railroads; 
is a real affair to many of our citizens of foreign birth 
or derivation who have friends and relatives abroad; 
and is also a matter of interest in circles of labor and 
employment. Our present immigration system is 
about twelve years old, the quota plan having been 
adopted in 1917. It has been amended somewhat since 
that time, and for some years it has had as its basis 
the national elements disclosed by the census of 1890. 
It has been the purpose of Congress, supported by 
public opinion, to continue immigration restrictions 
as a permanent thing. But it was desired to give the 
basis a more logical and fundamental appearance than 
the arbitrary use of a census count which in another 
year will be forty years old. 


Immigrants 
and “National 
Origins” 


April, 1929 


In 1924 AN ELABORATE Immigration 
The New Law law was enacted, the important part 

of 1924 of which, for the purpose of these re- 
marks, comprised the substitution of a quota plan 
based upon so-called “national origins,” for that of the 
census of 1890, the new plan to take effect July 1, 
1927. To get at the facts of origin, a scientific study 
was to be made of the statistics of migration, with 
other census data. This was to be worked out by the 
Secretary of State, the Secretary of Commerce, and 
the Secretary of Labor, as a committee. These gen- 
tlemen, of course, were expected to use the experts of 
their respective departments in making the study. 
The results were to be proclaimed by the President, on 
or before April 1, 1927. Congress, however, decided 
upon postponement for two years, so that the date of 
proclamation became April 1, 1929. In the session 
that ended March 4, Congress attempted to defer this 
business for still another year. A vote to that effect 
passed the House by a majority of 191 to 152. This 
vote fell upon Sunday, March 3. On Senator Robin- 
son’s objection to Sunday law-making, action in the 
Senate was postponed until the morning of March 4; 
and in the press of closing hours a vote was not 
reached. This means that unless the new Attorney 
General advises President Hoover of legal or technical 
reasons for withholding the proclamation, the new 
immigration law will be declared in effect as of July 1. 
The law requires ninety days’ notice; and if not pro- 
claimed on or before April 1, it cannot have effect for 
another year. 


On Fesruary 27 of the present year, 
five days before his retirement, Presi- 
dent Coolidge sent the following mes- 
sage to Congress: “I transmit here- 
with for the information of the Congress, a joint re- 
port by the Secretary of State, the Secretary of Com- 
merce, and the Secretary of Labor, relating to immi- 
gration quotas on the basis of national origin.” This 
report had been submitted on the previous day by 
Secretaries Kellogg, Whiting, and Davis. A depart- 
mental committee of six members, two from each de- 
partment, had worked out the quotas, revising a pre- 
vious report made just a year before. The chairman 
was Mr. Joseph A. Hill of the Census Bureau, and 
another member was Mr. W. W. Husband, Assistant 
Secretary of Labor. Estimating the white popu- 


What 
Changes 
Are Involved 


lation of the country as nearly 95,000,000, the com- - 


mittee finds, in round figures, 41,300,000 derived from 
colonial stock, and 53,500,000 derived from post- 
colonial stock. Our foreign-born inhabitants number 
13,712,000; their children, 19,190,000; and their 
grandchildren and later generations are set down as 
20,629,000. The committee was instructed to dis- 
tribute a total annual allotment of 150,000 on this 
principle of origins. The results are in some cases 
surprising and in some they are also disconcerting. 
Thus, of the total of 150,000, Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland are allotted 65,721. This compares 
with the present quota (based on the census of 1890) 
of 34,007. In other words, we would admit almost 
twice as many immigrants from those regions. 
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; THE NEW ALLOTMENT to the Irish 
Irish, Germans Free State is only 17,853 as compared 
and Northmen vith the present quota of 28,567. 

Barred People of German origin will be natu- 
rally displeased, because the present German quota 
of 51,227 is reduced to 25,957. The present quota 
allowed to Sweden is 9,561, and the new quota is only 
3,314. Norway’s present allowance is 6,453, and this 
is cut down to 2,377. Denmark at present has a quota 
of 2,789, which is reduced to 1,181. These Scandi- 
navians are perhaps the very best element of our 
entire immigration, if we judge by average quality of 
national groups as a whole. France’s present quota 
is 3,954, and the new allotment is 
shrunk to 3,086. Italy, on the other 
hand, makes an appreciable gain. 
The present Italian quota is 3,845, 
and the new allotment is 5,802. The 
Russian allotment is slightly in- 
creased, being now 2,784 as against 
2,248. Switzerland loses appreciably, 
the present quota of 2,081 being 
diminished to 1,707. Czechoslovakia 
loses a very little, the present quota 
being 3,073 and the “national ori- 
gins” quota 2,874. Belgium, on the 
other hand, gains, the old and new 
figures being 512 and 1,304. Hungary 
gains also, 473 being compared with 
869. Poland gains somewhat, the 
present quota being 5,983, while the 
new allotment is 6,524. The striking 
and drastic reductions are those that 
affect Germany, Ireland, and the 
Scandinavian countries. The con- 
spicuous gain is that which almost 
doubles the allotment to the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland. 


IT IS WELL-KNOWN British policy to 

Some Effects encourage migration to presi 

and Influences Australia, New Zealand, and South 
Africa. So far as we are aware, there is no sentiment 
in Great Britain that would have welcomed a change 
in our American laws to reduce Scandinavian, Irish, 
and German migration to the United States in favor 
of English emigrants. It is reported that the pros- 
pective curtailment of Scandinavian emigration to 
America may change the construction plans of the 
Swedish-American steamship line. German plans may 
also be affected. In view of the excellent quality of 
recent Irish accessions, the shrinkage of about 40 
per cent. is to be regretted. It should be remarked 
that neither the old nor the new plan affects those 
neighbors who were born in Canada; but British and 
other foreign-born persons coming by way of Canada 
must be assigned to the quotas of their respective 
nationalities. If action in the Senate at the end of the 
session had been in agreement with that of the House, 
undoubtedly President Coolidge would have signed 
the bill providing for postponement for another year. 
It will still be possible for the new Congress to act on 
this subject in special session. Nobody could be as 
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well aware of the complications and difficulties of the 
whole business as Mr. Husband of the Department 
of Labor, and certain other experts and statistical 
authorities at Washington. In his inaugural address 
Mr. Hoover stated that the extra session of the 
Seventy-first Congress, called for April 15, would be 
asked to deal with the farm question, and with a lim- 
ited revision of the tariff. But inasmuch as the bill 
providing for the taking of the Census next year was 
not finally enacted into law, that subject will probably 
come up at the new session. Similarly, it is probable 
that the bill for reapportioning seats in the House of 
Representatives will be further considered, in order 
that legislatures may have time to 
rearrange Congressional districts be- 
fore the election of a new Congress 
in the autumn of 1930. It would seem 
not impossible that if Mr. Hoover 
should be advised that he must pro- 
claim the national origins immigra- 
tion law to take effect July 1, Con- 
gress might in the extra session still 
decide to intervene and provide for 
further postponement. 


CONGRESS AD- 
JOURNED in ami- 
able mood. The 
tributes to Senator 
Charles Curtis, who was about to 
take the oath as Vice-President, were 
as hearty from the Democratic as 
from the Republican members. In 
their private relations party lines do 
not keep Senators from warm per- 
sonal friendships. Mr. Garrett, the 
Democratic House leader, long in 
Congress from Tennessee, will be greatly missed. Some 
sixty members of the last House are not on the roster 
of the Seventy-first Congress. Absence of Senator 
Reed of Missouri, Senator Bruce of Maryland, and 
Senator Edwards of New Jersey, will leave the “wet” 
forces in the upper chamber greatly depleted. Sena- 
tor McLean of Connecticut and Senator Bayard of 
Delaware are now in private life. Every one compli- 
mented Speaker Longworth, who will be continued in 
his high post in the coming Congress. On the square 
issue, the Senate voted 48 to 32 in favor of appro- 
priating funds to maintain the Marines in Nicaragua. 
The new Navy bill provided $12,370,000 to start 
cruiser construction. The Senate rejected the sugges- 
tion to take Marines out of Haiti. This was a tri- 
umph for peace and common sense. The President 
knows much better than Congress just how to handle 
the Marine question. On February 25, the Senate 
passed Mr. Edge’s resolution providing for a survey 
of the proposed inter-oceanic canal through Nicaragua, 
with an initial appropriation of $150,000. President 
Coolidge provided for this item in budgetary additions 
to a deficiency bill. There seems no doubt that this 
canal enterprise will go forward in Mr. Hoover’s 
Administration. Each year sees a new high record 
established for traffic through the Panama Canal. 


Last Doings of 
the Seventieth 
Congress 
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Two DAYS BEFORE LEAVING Office Mr. 
Bootleggers, Coolidge signed the Jones bill, which 
Take Notice! vides penalties for the violation of 
the Volstead Act. The law now makes it possible to 
prosecute such violators for felonious crime, with a 
maximum penalty of five years’ imprisonment or 
$10,000 fine or both. The real object is not to create 
extreme punishment for trivial misdeeds. Its princi- 
pal purpose is to make possible the deportation of 
numerous foreign bootleggers, who are a nuisance and 
a stench in the nostrils. Also a few king-pin chief- 
tains of the underworld, who control politics and 
police administration in our large towns, and who 
amass unholy millions in the liquor business (while 
the thousands of forlorn operators of speakeasies can 
hardly pay their rent, and are to be rather pitied than 
incarcerated), may well be sent to Atlanta for maxi- 
mum terms under the new law. This Jones measure 
is a good one, and we are glad President Coolidge 
signed it. We shall see what the new Attorney 
General can do to scatter the undesirable aliens, and 
to deal with those mysterious plutocrats who employ 
gunmen and gangsters in their operations. Mr. Hoover 
will appoint a commission to go thoroughly into law 
violation, and to deal especially with the subject of 
Prohibition enforcement. 


Ever since the events of the Spanish- 


Cuba American War, thirty years ago, the 
sacle world at large has been concerned 
Example 


about the position and the policies of 
the government of the United States. At that time we 
occupied Cuba and ended four hundred years of Span- 
ish rule in that wealthy island, the acquisition of 
which had been one of the chief objects that inspired 
the withdrawal of the southern states almost seventy 
years ago. Having renounced the idea of annexation, 
we have substituted a policy of intimate political and 
economic relationships. Cuba in the international 
sense has become an associate and an ally of the 
United States. Meanwhile, the Island is a creditable 
member of the family of nations, influential also in the 
group of Latin-American states. Havana has become 
one of the beautiful cities of the world, a health resort, 
a winter paradise, a model of sanitary administration. 
By degrees industry, agriculture, commerce, and the 
pursuit of the finer and better social advantages of the 
twentieth century, have been tending to lessen the 
dangers of political factionalism and revolution. 


The world recognizes Cuba as owing 


— its transformation largely to enlight- 
Pret ae d ened and consistent policy on the part 
of the government of the United 

States. Mr. Hoover on his Latin-American tour did 


not find time to visit Cuba, but he is keenly aware of 
every step in the Island’s past progress. He knows 
the questions yet to be answered in the domestic and 
foreign situation at Havana. There was ample reason 
for the concessions which have given certain Cuban 
products, especially sugar, a favored place in the 
American market. The grounds for maintaining this 
tariff preference in favor of Cuba are more tangible 
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and convincing than those that have brought about 
the preferential trade relations between Great Britain 
and the self-governing Dominions. The connections 
between Cuba and the United States—political and 
governmental, as well as economic—are more pal- 
pable than those between Canada and Great Britain, 
On both sides it is desirable that these relationships f 
should not be severed. It is true that at present the 
world’s sugar supply seems to be excessive; and low 
prices have seriously affected the beet-sugar produc. 
ers of our western states. But Cuba is a limited area, 
while the growth of a sugar-consuming world popula. 
tion is not thus limited. 














Sie Sow THE BEET suGaR and the cane Sugar f 
Tarif of the United States should continue 
to benefit by a reasonable tariff pro- 
tection that, in the near future, will be sufficient with- 
out any sharp reversing of our Cuban policy. The 
naval station that we have maintained for three de. 
cades at Guantanamo, on the south shore of Cuba, is 
advantageous alike to both countries. Cuba gives usa Ff 
valuable outlet for machinery and manufactured sup- 
plies of all kinds. Thus we should make a great mis- 
take if in the revision of our tariff we should do any- FF 
thing to disturb the well-established interchange of f 
commodities between Cuba and the United States. It 
is true that we must not neglect policies for the main- 
tenance of high wages and farm prosperity here at P 
home. But the good-will of neighbors like Cuba is too 
valuable an asset to be sacrificed in order to support 
higher prices for domestic sugar at a moment of tem- 
porary need. The total volume of our sugar consump- 
tion is now approaching fourteen billion pounds. The 
per capita consumption has increased almost 50 per 
cent. in twenty years, and is now probably more thana 
hundred and fifteen pounds. The Cuban government 
is even more anxious to maintain standard prices for 
sugar than are our own beet sugar farmers and manu- 
facturers. We may expect that the sugar market will 
adjust itself in the early future, and we should not be 
in haste to adopt drastic tariff changes as a true rem- 
edy. In hurting Cuba greatly, for the sake of benefit- 
ing ourselves slightly, we might in the end hurt our- 
selves most of all. 




































AN EXTRA SESSION to revise the United 
States tariff is not, historically speak- 
ing, an advantageous circumstance for 
any Administration. It is difficult to 
say whether tariff increases or tariff reductions are the 
more disturbing. Industry and commerce become 
adapted to particular schedules, and they like the as- 
surance of stability. Spokesmen for many interests 
have now appeared before the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, demanding tariff increases. We do not ques- 
tion the sincerity of their arguments or the accuracy 
of their statistics. But it is obvious that they see the 
things they describe from a detached and narrow point 
of view. It is always difficult for Congress to write 
a suitable tariff measure, for the simple reason that 
Congressmen are not elected by the United States at 
large, but represent particular constituencies. They 
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The Progress 


must support as well as they can the demands of their 
own people. Western farm districts have been taught 
to believe that higher tariff rates are a necessary part 
of the program of agricultural relief. Many eastern 
manufacturing districts, facing the facts of increasing 
competition from abroad—especially now that Ger- 
many is producing many good articles for export at a 
low price—are demanding revised schedules with con- 
siderable advances in certain rates. There are others 
who propose to make the protective system more ef- 
fective by changing the administrative features and 
substituting American valuation for the actual Euro- 
pean invoices. The tendency now, as always hereto- 
fore, is to revise the tariff on the “log-rolling” plan. 


THE ONLY REPRESENTATIVE of the 
, country at large, in its domestic and 

the Ship foreign policies, is the President. 

of State Even in tariff making he should steer 
the ship and determine its main course. Fortunately, 
Mr. Hoover as Secretary of Commerce for long years 
had mastered not only the facts and figures involved 
in tariff policies, but also the far-reaching principles 
that affect the movements of trade. President Taft, 
who was undoubtedly in sympathy with a broader and 
more reasonable tariff policy, was greatly occupied 
during the opening weeks of his Administration in 
1909 with appointments. He failed to dominate the 
policies of the extra session. There were important 
vacancies on the federal bench. There were ambassa- 
dors and ministers to be chosen for foreign service. 
There were promotions to be made and changes of sta- 
tion in the army and navy. There were almost endless 
questions relating to the immediate executive organi- 
zation at Washington. About all these things Presi- 
dent Taft was perhaps excessively deliberate. He 
allowed his time to be taken by the friends of compet- 
ing applicants for a vast number of positions. He was 
especially concerned about the judiciary ; and he gave 
a measure of personal attention to such matters as the 
selection of a District Judge that served to illustrate 
the overwhelming fact that the Presidency is an office 
that could readily absorb all the time and strength of 
twenty men even of the caliber and experience of a 
Taft or Coolidge or Hoover. 


Captaining 


CLUMSY TARIFF-MAKING has more 
and Tariff — ta to be a 
Walls ur friends in Argentina, for example, 

are already very sensitive on tariff re- 

lations, and Congress should be careful not to sacrifice 
South American good will. The growing market for 
American goods in the Latin-American republics might 
be seriously hurt by tariff changes only slightly bene- 
ficial to some class of producers seeking a complete 
monopoly of the domestic market. Most of all, it 
would be unstatesmanlike to build a higher trade wall 
than already exists between the United States and Can- 
ada. Relatively small as is the population of the 
Dominion, this next-door neighbor has become actually 
our largest customer. Until a year or two ago Great 
Britain stood first, with Canada a close second. But 
the average Canadian family now spends about four 


Canada 
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times as much on commodities produced in the United 
States as does the family in the United Kingdom. We 
are also importing far more goods from Canada than 
from any other country; but we buy much less from 
the Canadians than they buy from us. With no thought 
of mere palaver, it is literally true that no other coun- 
try in the world is so fortunate in the sum total of 
its relations with a neighboring country as is the 
United States in its varied contacts and transactions— 
commercial, social, and cultural—with the Dominion 
of Canada. Looking to the future, a gradual lowering 
of tariff barriers, and a steady movement toward com- 
mercial reciprocity, would be advantageous to both 
countries. Certainly at this time it would be a short- 
sighted and unstatesmanlike performance to set up new 
tariff rates that our Canadian neighbors would regard - 
as hostile to their interests. There are certain com- 
modities the price of which is fixed in world markets. 
It is merely unintelligent to exclude such things from 
the United States by menacing tariff ramparts. Again, 
these are matters that Mr. Hoover understands. It is 
to be hoped that his message to Congress on the tariff 
question will not fail to emphasize broad principles 
of policy, as against extreme demands of localities or 
special interests. 


Mr. Hoover HAS COME into personal 
Pg satan contact with conditions in Central 
Tari America, and he understands the recip- 
ari rocal advantages of our growing com- 
merce with those republics. New England has on 
foot a great program looking to the future well- 
being of the six states that make up this high- 
spirited and beautiful section of our country. For 
a generation following the Revolution every farm 
in New England had its productive apple orchard, 
and the highways were lined with apple trees bearing 
fruit for any passer-by who desired it. A proper busi- 
ness policy in those states, without the slightest aid 
from the schedules of a reinforced agricultural tariff at 
Washington, would restore apple production through- 
out New England. This would have results far more 
bountiful and valuable to apple-growers than if a 
blow were dealt to the banana raisers of the Carib- 
bean regions, by tariff rates high enough to make 
bananas doubly expensive to workingmen’s families. 
The vast population of cities, towns, and villages 
would take the supply of apples at prices profit- 
able to the producer, if the business of transportation 
and marketing were properly organized. Protective 
tariffs are valuable to a certain extent, but they may 
be harmful if they do violence to established lines of 
export and import upon which peoples in other lands 
are dependent, and which in turn help to keep our 
people employed in shops and factories. Mr. Hoover 
understands these things well. He is in a position of 
trusteeship, so to speak, for interests that transcend 
those that may be urged on behalf of some particular 
locality or product. There is a rule of reason that 
applies, and this rule cannot always be safely formu- 
lated ex parte. Unfortunate mistakes in tariff revision 
might sacrifice all that valuable good will which re- 
sulted from Mr. Hoover’s visit to Latin-America. 


Good Will 
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Wuite Conecress in the special ses- 
sion’ must study the problems of rural 
life, this Crime Commission will of 
necessity be devoting itself largely to conditions that 
center in our great towns. Last month we published 
a striking article on “Boys, 
Gangs, and Crime,” by How- 
ard McLellan, showing how 
young criminals are made. In 
that article it was stated that 
the supervision of boys in pub- 
lic playgrounds, and the estab- 
lishment of such wholesome 
places of resort as boys’ clubs, 
were of enormous value in the 
protection of juveniles from 
evil influences that lead to 
criminality. We are following 
up that subject this month by 
publishing a statement from a 
distinguished citizen of Chi- 
cago, Mr. Burridge D. Butler, 
who tells briefly of the Boys’ 
Club movement in Chicago, 
now generously supported by 
the Union League Club of that 
city. Mr. Butler is one of the 
directors of the Boys’ Club 
Federation, of which Calvin Coolidge is honorary 
president, with William E. Hall of New York, presi- 
dent; John Hays Hammond, vice-president; Albert 
H. Wiggins, the New York banker, treasurer; and 
William Ziegler, Jr., secretary. Mr. Butler is chair- 
man of the Middle West Division, and apart from his 
work for boys and his activities of a philan- 

thropic nature, he is publisher of the Prairie 

Farmer, and owner of the great radio sta- 

tio.. WLS, whose programs appeal espe- 

cially to the homes of the agricultural 

Middle West. Mr. Butler is a man of the 

modern type, who approaches the country 

boy on the farm and the city boy in crowded 

districts with equal understanding, and with 

no misgivings about the essential right- 
mindedness of “young America.” 


Boys’ Clubs 
in Chicago 


Mr. Butter, to whom the 
’ foregoing paragraph refers, 
Servant of was formerly a daily news- 
Public Opinion paper man in Minneapolis, 
and he has now been a Chicago publisher 
for more than twenty years. The press of 
Chicago has always had a wide influence 
upon the course of affairs, and it has given 
the country some of the foremost leaders of 
American public opinion. Among _ these 
was Victor Lawson, whose death, several 
years ago, was mourned by men of the press and of af- 
fairs throughout the country. In Mr. Lawson’s earlier 
career, his associate and partner was a brilliant editor 
named Melville E. Stone. Later Mr. Stone became 
head of the Associated Press, the organization of 
which, in its present comprehensive character, places 


Melville Stone 


GENERAL W. W. ATTERBURY 


THE LATE MELVILLE E. STONE 
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it in the front rank of the country’s institutions for 

the enlightenment of the people and the advancement 

of knowledge. So great is the reliability of the Asso. 

ciated Press as Mr. Stone conceived of it—and as its 

leading members supported him in developing it—that 
it may well be called a part of that under- 
lying constitution of social and political life 
which forms the basis of our success in self- 
government, and in the worthy activities of 
the community. Mr. Stone, who had long 
made New York his headquarters, died on 
February 15, in his eighty-first year. His 
successor in the active direction of the Asso- 
ciated Press for several years has been Mr, 
Kent Cooper, but Mr. Stone was regarded 
by the Associated Press as its honorary 
chief, and his death was the occasion for 
many well-merited tributes. His fame was 
international, and his knowledge of men 
and affairs was almost unequalled. With 
rare endowments of culture and with spark- 
ling wit, he possessed steadfast moral cour- 
age and a judgment in public affairs that 
was almost infallible. 


' It IS NOT EVERY LEADER of 

A Railroad Salaidh coiled tind eae 
Man of Vision tec nical training and long 
experience in so special a 

field as the operation of railroads who can adapt him- 
self, in buoyant fashion, to the rapid changes that are 
nowadays affecting travel and communication. At the 
head of the Pennsylvania Railroad, however, there is 
a man of imagination and of open mind, who shows in 
the railroad field the qualities that mark the directing 
minds of the Radio Corpora- 
tion and the great motor in- 
dustries and that give promise 
to commercial aviation. Gen- 
eral W. W. Atterbury, presi- 
dent of the Pennsylvania sys- 
tem, has had the courage to go 
into partnership with an air- 
ways competitor, so that in the 
near future the traveler may 
go to California in two days, 
flying by daylight and sleep- 
ing in a Pullman car at night. 
Gen. Atterbury has still more 
recently announced that the 
Pennsylvania Railroad recog- 
nizes the value of motor omni- 
buses for auxiliary passenger 
travel, and of motor trucks for 
handling local freight. Instead 
of scolding about these new 
competitors—who use freely 
the public highways to main- 
tain which the railroads are smartly taxed—Gen. 
Atterbury cheerfully proposes to join hands with 
them as welcome agencies. His corporation is en- 
gaged in moving people and goods, and will adapt 
itself to the times. Its great trains running on 
rails will long be the backbone of the enterprise, 
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and the major source of revenue. But its patrons 
will soon be served by having omnibuses and trucks, 
working on standardized plans and schedules, pro- 
vided for their convenience as additional facilities. 
Gen. Atterbury has, at our request, written about 
these new movements in an article that appears in our 
present issue. Like Gen. Harbord, head of the Radio 
Corporation, and other men now leading in enterprises 
of twentieth-century magnitude, Gen. Atterbury 
served his country well in the World War. Also, he 
lives and labors in harmony with his fellow employees 
of the road: in short, he deals at first hand with labor 
questions as with others. 


Gen. Cuartes G. Dawes, who retired 
on the 4th of March from his high 
office as Vice-President of the United 
States, was also an eminent figure in 
the World War. There was no Senator who was 
grudging in his praise, as Mr. Dawes retired from his 
place as presiding officer of that august body. He 
gained a high place among business men as a Chicago 
banker before he went to France to become business 
manager, so to speak, for Gen. Pershing and the 
A.E.F. He sold some billions of dollars’ worth of 
war material to France at the end of the war; and 
after coming home he spent a year or more in helping 
to place the United States Government on a sound 
budgetary basis. He is too young and vigorous to 
become a man of leisure, and will find large tasks 
waiting for him. At this writing it is reported that 
later he may be appointed Ambassador to the Court 
of St. James’s. Meanwhile, on the 3rd of March 
details were published to the effect that Gen. Dawes 
would head a commission for the final readjustment 
of the government of Santo Domingo. The commis- 
sion was to sail on March 28. A budget system will 
be installed, and a scientific method devised for the 
control of public expenditures. The commission con- 
sists of Gen. Dawes (chairman), Gen. Harbord, Mr. 
Sumner Welles (a former American commissioner in 
Santo Domingo), Mr. Smither and Mr. Roop (well- 
known budget experts), Mr. Robinson (vice-president 
of the Illinois Steel Company), and Mr. Seidemann 
of the Institute of Government Research. It was re- 
ported from Santo Domingo that Hon. James W. 
Wadsworth of New York might later join the com- 
mission. This is another instance of American help 
in the economic adjustment of difficult situations out- 
side our own national territory. We commented last 
month upon the American members of the Repara- 
tions Conference, now in session, and upon the Kem- 
merer group of experts who had gone to assist the new 
nationalist government of China. 


Gen. Dawes 
Goes 
Forward 


WE SHALL wait until next month to 
The British comment upon the progress of the 
Attitude &'°UP of international experts in 
banking and finance who are at work 

in Paris, with Mr. Owen Young as chairman, upon 
the further problems of German reparations. Mr. 
Frank Simonds will deal with that subject, as the 


Simonds on 














THE RETIRING VICE-PRESIDENT AND HIS SUCCESSOR 
General Dawes offers congratulations to Senator Curtis 


news may develop. German and French views are so 
far apart that, to say the least, it will be hard to secure 
acceptance of any workable compromise. In the pres- 
ent number Mr. Simonds writes with great frankness 
on the British attitude toward the United States. 
Readers should remember that Mr. Simonds is report- 
ing things as they are. It is not his object or mission 
to join in propaganda one way or the other. They 
write and speak frankly in England, but somehow the 
British press thinks it unpleasant if Americans write 
or speak with equal frankness, when subjects arise 
about which opinions differ. As regards control of the 
seas, Mr. Simonds takes the view that we have not 
yet attained full independence. In domestic affairs, 
we—like Canada—are an independent and sovereign 
nation. But we have always sailed the oceans, Mr. 
Simonds would say, subject to the overlordship of the 
British Empire. Our interests are not, however, com- 
patible with the control of the high seas by any par- 
ticular country; and it is this situation that Mr. 
Simonds discusses with his unsparing analysis. There 
is not a line in his article that is hostile toward our 
British friends, with whom, indeed, we Americans 
desire and expect to codperate through long centuries 
to come. Truth is wholesome, and it is desirable at 
times to express it plainly. Mr. Coolidge did this in 
his Armistice Day speech, and Mr. Simonds does not 
shirk it in his present article. Discussions of this 
kind, far from prefacing disturbance of the peace, are 
leading the way through clear sunshine to honest 
agreements. ‘Therefore we commend Mr. Simonds’ 
analysis not only to our American readers, but to 
those across the sea as well. 
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FROM FEBRUARY 12 TO MARCH 14, 1929 


PROCEEDINGS IN CONGRESS 


February 13.—Both branches assemble in the House cham- 
ber while four members open registered-mail packages re- 
ceived during January from all the forty-eight states; it is 
“ascertained” that Herbert Hoover was elected President on 
November 6 and that Charles Curtis was elected Vice-President. 

February 18.—In the Senate, Mr. Reed (Dem., Mo.), re- 
tiring on March 4, after eighteen years service, speaks at length 
against prohibition, declaring it the worst crime in our history; 
Mr. Borah (Rep., Idaho) replies. 

February 19.—The Senate, 65 to 18, adopts a bill increasing 
penalties for prohibition violations. 

February 25.—The House for the second time rejects the 
proposal (already passed the Senate) to appropriate $24,000,- 
000 additional for prohibition enforcement. 

February 28.—The House by vote of 283 to 90 accepts the 
Senate measure increasing jail penalties and fines for prohibi- 
tion law violations. 

In the Senate, an investigating committee reports presiden- 
tial campaign expenditures of $9,443,604 by Republicans and 
$7,152,511 by Democrats. 

March 1.—Senate and House conferees agree upon $3,177,- 
914 as an additional sum for prohibition enforcement. 

March 3.—Both branches assemble in Sunday session. 

The House adopts a resolution postponing for another year 
the national-origins basis of the immigration law of 1924. 

The Senate adjourns after criticism by Mr. Robinson, of 
Arkansas, Democratic leader, of the idea of transacting busi- 
ness on the Sabbath. 

March 4.—The Seventieth Congress comes to an end, with 
all appropriation bills passed and with the knowledge that the 
new President will call a special session of the next Congress 
to deal with farm relief and tariff revision. 

March 5.—The Senate receives from President Hoover his 
nominations for eight Department heads (see page 53), and 
promptly confirms them; two members of the Coolidge Cabi- 
net remain in office. 


AMERICAN POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT 


February 13.—The President signs the bill providing for the 
construction of fifteen cruisers. 

That the proposed summer White House is to be on Mount 
Weather, Virginia, in the Blue Ridge Mountains, is indicated 
by an appropriation asked for remodeling Government 
property there. 

February 19.—President-elect Hoover returns to Washing- 
ton from an extended vacation in Florida. 

February 22.—President Coolidge, speaking at George 
Washington University, declares that our foreign relations 
have rarely been in a more happy condition. 

February 23.—A bill signed by the President provides that 
the Chief of Staff shall have the rank of General. 

Henry L. Stimson leaves his post as Governor-General of 
the Philippines to become Secretary of State in the Hoover 
Cabinet ; he will first visit China and Japan. 

March 4.—Herbert Hoover is inaugurated as President of 
the United States and Charles Curtis as Vice-President, with 
rain marring the ceremonies; in his inaugural address the 
President dwells upon increasing crime and disregard for law, 
upon the relationship of government to business, upon world 
peace, and upon his intention to carry out the party platform. 

March 5.—Calvin Coolidge arrives at his home in North- 
ampton, Massachusetts. 

March 7.—President Hoover calls extra session of Congress 
to meet at noon, April 15, to consider agricultural relief and 
limited changes of the tariff. 

March 8.—President Hoover announces that the law en- 
forcement commission he will appoint is to study not only 
Prohibition, but redistribution of functions and simplifications 
of methods of the entire federal machinery of justice. 

March 12.—The President announces that, to conserve the 
country’s oil resources, no government oil lands will be sold 
or leased except when made mandatory by Congress. 

March 13.—Governor Roosevelt of New York, Demo- 

crat, vetoes items totalling $54,682,640 in a budget 








WASHINGTON’S RAINY INAUGURATION DAY 


A general view of the parade coming down Pennsylvania Avenue from the Capitol, 
ter the ceremony at which President Hoover took office. 
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of $249,000,000, in a dispute with Republican 
leaders in the Legislature over control of the execu- 
tive budget. 


FOREIGN POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT 


February 20.—It is reported from Moscow that 
bread cards will be issued after March 15; there is 
no scarcity, it is claimed, but bread is being fed to 
cattle because it is cheaper than fodder. 

February 21.—Fighting breaks out again in China 
after a period of quiet; the scene is near Chefoo, in 
Shantung, and the revolt leader is Marshal Chang 
Tsung-chang. 

In Changsha, Hunan Province, the Nationalist 
government is overthrown by soldiers of General 
Yeh-chi, inspired by an opposition group at Hankow. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


February 12.—Dr. Hjalmar Schacht, German dele- 
gate at the Reparations Conference in Paris, paints a 
picture of the financial burden upon his country. 

February 19.—The Secretary of State, Mr. Kel- 
logg, revives the possibility of adherence by the 
United States to the Permanent Court of Interna- 
tional Justice, by inviting governments adhering to 
the court to discuss informally among themselves a 
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way to satisfy their objection to the 
Senate’s reservation. 

March 1.—The French Chamber of 
Deputies, voting 582 to 12, ratifies the 
Kellogg treaty condemning war. 

March 2.—Eleven nations exchange 
ratifications of the treaty condemning 
war, through their representatives at 
Washington; three more will complete 
the number which signed the treaty. 

March 5.—Elihu Root, eighty-four- 
year-old former Secretary of State, 
presents to a Committee of Jurists in 
Geneva a formula designed to bring 
about American adherence to the 
World Court; it is favorably received. 


A REVOLUTION IN MEXICO 


March 2.—Revolution recurs in 
Mexico; in the State of Vera Cruz 
Gen. Jesus M. Aguirre seizes control. 

March 3.—The states of Sonora and 
Coahuilla are in the hands of sympa- 
thizers with the uprising against Presi- 
dent Gil, and eight states in all are claimed. 

March 6.—Mexican federals take Monterey, evacuated by 
Gen. Gonzalo Escobar, leader of rebels. 

March 8.—Two thousand Mexican rebels under Gen. Miguel 
Valles capture Juarez, across the Rio Grande from El Paso, 
from outnumbered federal forces. 

March 12.—President Portes Gil of Mexico announces sus- 
pension of further enlistments on the ground that the revolu- 
tion has failed; General Calles, with army of 20,000 federals, 
moves to attack rebel stronghold at Torreon. 
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ITEMS OF BUSINESS INTEREST 


February 19.—The Baltimore & Ohio R. R. places before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission its plan for control of 
the Reading and Jersey Central lines and the creation of a 
new transportation system of first rank. 

February 26.—United States Steel Corporation directors 
vote to retire all bonds, totaling $271,385,000, by issuing new 
stock to present shareholders at a price to be determined later. 

March 2.—The Federal Oil Conservation Board gives warn- 
ing that wells in the United States are being depleted faster 
than those elsewhere; more oil should be imported. 

March 7.—Col. Robert W. Stewart is ousted as chairman 
of the board of directors of the Standard Oil Co. of Indiana, 
being defeated by forces under John D. Rockefeller, Jr., on 
an issue of business ethics. 

March 13.—The Interstate Commerce Commission orders 
the New York Central, Baltimore & Ohio, and New York, 
Chicago, & St. Louis (Nickel Plate) Railroads to divest them- 
selves of the 51 per cent. of Wheeling & Lake Erie Railroad 
stock they hold. 


OTHER OCCURRENCES 


_ February 13.—The Salvation Army’s High Council, meeting 
in London, deposes Bramwell Booth, General of the Army 
since 1912, on the ground of illness and elects Edward J. 
Higgins (Chief of Staff) as his successor. 

_ February 18.—“Televox,” the mechanical man of the West- 
inghouse Electric Company, responds to a siren on an ap- 
proaching plane and turns on the lights of the new air field 
of the Port of Newark (see page 126). 

_February 19.— Commander Byrd reports by wireless the 
discovery of new land in the Antarctic, observed from his 
plane and named for his wife, Marie Byrd Land; it is moun- 
tainous, the peaks rising 8,000 to 10,000 feet. 

February 23.—The first airplane flight across the United 
States from Canada to Cuba is accomplished by George 
Haldeman; he covers 1,404 miles in 13 hours. 

The State Department compiles figures indicating that 





MEETING TO DETERMINE THE AMOUNT OF GERMAN REPARATIONS 


Experts of the Young Committee photographed at_their opening session in Paris. 
Owen D. Young (chairman) and R. P. 
Thomas Lamont (standing), United States, and Lord Revelstoke, England. 


Left to right: 
Morgan, United States; Sir Josiah Stamp, Great Britain; 


392,668 Americans reside in foreign lands, nearly two-thirds 
of them in Canada. 

February 26.—Unemployed in Great Britain total 1,458,000; 
in the month before the strike of 1926 there were 996,645. 

February 28.—It is reported from Moscow that an agree- 
ment has been reached between Soviet authorities and Sir 
Henry Deterding’s British oil interests, for exporting oil. 

March 9.—Col. Charles A. Lindberg inaugurates a new air 
mail and passenger service between Mexico City and Browns- 
ville, Texas, by flying the first plane over the route. 

March 11.—The world’s automobile speed record is broken 
when Major H. O. D. Segrave, English racer, who drives his 
“Golden Arrow” at the rate of 231.36 miles an hour at Day- 
tona Beach, Florida. 

March 13.—Dr. Frederick L. Hoffman announces that the 
murder rate in this country has doubled since 1900, jumping 
from 5.1 to 10.1 per 100,000 population. 


OBITUARY 


February 11—Frank P. Flint, U. S. Senator from Cali- 
fornia, 1905-711, 66. 

February 12.—Charles Custis Harrison, head of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, 1894-’11, 34. . . Lily Langtry 
(Lady de Bathe), the famous actress beauty, 74. 

February 15.—Melville E. Stone, founder of the Chicago 
News in 1876 and manager of the Associated Press from 
1893 to 1921, 80. 

February 17.—Edward J. King, Representative in Congress 
from Illinois, 61. . . . Admiral Sir Francis Bridgman, former 
First Sea Lord of the Admiralty in Britain, 80. . . . Briton 
Gladden, one of the two founders and editors of Time, 31. 

February 24.—Sir Vincent Meredith, chairman of the 
board of the Bank of Montreal, 79. . . . André Messager, 
French composer and opera director, 75... . . Frank Keenan, 
American actor, 70. 

February 25.—Rev. Newell Dwight Hillis, D.D., noted 
Brooklyn preacher and lecturer, 70. 

February 28.—Harvey O’Higgins, widely known as a writer 
of humorous fiction, 52. 

March 1.—Royal H. Weller, Representative in Congress 
from New York City, 47. . . . Louis D. Gibbs, Justice of 
the Supreme Court of New York, 48. ; 

March 3.—Haley Fiske, president of the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company, 77. 

March 6.—David Buick, founder of the automobile com- 
pany bearing his name, 74. . . . Thomas Taggart, for nearly 
forty years head of the Democratic party in Indiana, 72. 

March 7.—Theodore F. Mersilis, president of Johns-Man- 
ville Corporation and director in many other corporations, 65. 
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“COME, BOYS. MEET YOUR 
STEPFATHER!” 
By Morris in the Tribune (Tampa, Fla.) 
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ANOTHER ENGINEERING JOB 
FOR MR. HOOVER 


By Evans in the Dispatch (Columbus, Ok: 
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ALL RIGHT—LET’S SEE IT WORK 
By Talburt in the Telegram (New York) 
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RIGHT BEHIND YOU 
By Berryman in the Evening Star 


THE NEW TEACHER 
By Kirby in the World (New York) 
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WHENEVER HE FLIES 
TOO HIGH THE SUN 
MELTS HIS WINGS 

















LOCK UP THE FATTED CALF! ICARUS UP TO DATE 
By Knott, in the News (Dallas, Texas) By Battenfield, in the Journal (Chicago) 


The principal topic of interest for Americans last month was the inauguration of a new President. Calvin Coolidge, 

chief executive since August, 1921, retired to his home at Northampton, Massachusetts, and Herbert Hoover of Iowa, 

California, and the District of Columbia took up the reins of leadership. The other leading topic of domestic interest 

was the stock-market in its relation to Federal Reserve policy. Warnings have been issued, not so much against inflated 

values of securities as against the tendency to divert surplus funds from productive channels into further stock-market 
speculation. With every warning comes a period, usually quite brief, of recession in prices. 
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SAVING HIM FROM HIMSELF A DELICATE SHOT TO MAKE 
By Gale, in the Times (Los Angeles) By Thiele, in the Times-Mirror (Warren, Pa.) 
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Mild wind from Sir Esme‘Howard. Frost conTinues. Some fog. 
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§ idelights on the New Cabinet 


By WILLIAM HARD 


HE BIOGRAPHICAL DATA and the anecdotal juve- 

nilia of the members of Mr. Hoover’s Cabinet 

have been amply published. Much remains to 

be said, however, not only on the actual going 
personal characters of those gentlemen but on the 
Cabinet itself as a composite entity in the psychology 
and in the strategy of the new Administration. 

It is noteworthy, to begin with, that Mr. Hoover 
has not fallen into the method of choice which was 
almost unanimously predicted for him by his critics. 
They maintained that he would be dominated by his 
old personal relationships. They told one another— 
and the world—that we would have a Cabinet 
composed of Mr. Hoover’s “cronies.” They 
drew upon history for recollections of 
President Jackson’s Kitchen Cabinet 
and of President Roosevelt’s Tennis 
Cabinet. They were confident that 
Mr. Hoover would go a step be- 
yond Mr. Jackson and Mr. Roose- 
velt. They prophesied that he 
would take the “cronies” who 
naturally would belong to an in- 
timate informal coterie of the 
kitchen or of the tennis-court 
and would appoint them to the 
actual official Cabinet itself. 

They based this prophecy on 
their calculations of Mr. Hoov- 
er’s alleged non-political ten- 
dencies—or, to speak more 
frankly, his alleged political in- 
sufficiencies and incapacities. They 
analyzed him to be not only a 
political amateur, but an autocrat 
who would not be able to abide the 
close personal presence of men whom he 
had not already come to know, and 
whom he had not already reduced to 
a condition of subordination. 

This whole conception of Mr. Hoover 
was summarized in the anticipation of a cabinet of 
“Boy Scouts.” That phrase has acquired in Washing- 
ton a special technical meaning. A “Boy Scout,” in 
the parlance of the political corridors of the federal 
city, is a man who helped Mr. Hoover in the Federal 
Food Administration during the war, or in the Com- 
mission for the Relief of Belgium before 1917, or 
in the American Relief Administration for the feeding 
of Europe after the war, and who was—and forever 
would remain—an idealist, a humanitarian, an up- 
lifter, and a political nit-wit. He would also forever 
call Mr. Hoover “The Chief”—always “The Chief.” 

During the campaign of last year the professional 
politicians thought that they endured much misery 
from the political inexperience and ineptitude of some 


HON. HENRY L. STIMSON 
Secretary of State 


of Mr. Hoover’s “Boy Scouts.” They thereupon— 
those of them who misconceived Mr. Hoover—ex- 
pressed perfect assurance that he would visit a plague 
of “Boy Scouts” upon Washington throughout his 
whole term of presidential service. They declared him 
incapable of choosing a cabinet based on independent 
merit and on party need. They saw him surrounded 
at the Cabinet table in the White House by a little 
swarm of his own familiars. 

A year ago, in the Review or Reviews, this writer 
brought forward the then novel claim that Mr. Hoover 
had ceased to be merely an industrial character and a 

humanitarian character, and had become also— 

in the true and decent and high sense of 

the word—a political character. Mr. 

Hoover’s astute management, last sum- 

mer and fall, of the issues raised 

between him and Alfred Emanuel 

Smith gave this writer no cause to 

regret his judgment of Mr. 

Hoover’s expanding contacts and 

sympathies and powers. He now 

ventures to see in the compo- 

sition of the Hoover Cabinet a 

further proof of Mr. Hoov- 

er’s growth into political ma- 

turity, and a really ultimate 

refutation of the theories of 

those politicians who have seen 

our new President as nothing 

but a sort of industrial and hu- 

manitarian despotic spider sitting 

in the midst of a cobweb filled with 
intimidated underlings. 


Er THE WHOLE CaBINET there is just 
one man who can be regarded as 
an old personal intimate of Mr. Hoover’s, 
surviving out of his really non-political 
chrysalis stage. That man is Ray Lyman 
Wilbur, Secretary of the Interior. 

Mr. Wilbur was born in Iowa a year after Mr. 


Hoover was born in Iowa. He was graduated from 
Stanford University a year after Mr. Hoover was 
graduated from Stanford University. The two young 
men thereupon, looking at the world with perhaps 
some distrust, or looking at their Alma Mater with 
perhaps what is now known as a “mater complex,” 
said to each other: 

“Let us build houses for ourselves on the Stanford 
campus and always have the campus as our home 
residence.” 

They did so. They both have continuously re- 
mained Californians, Palo Altozoans, Stanfordsons. 

Mr. Wilbur, when Mr. Hoover became Federal 
Food Administrator in 1917, became Chief of Mr. 
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in zinc mines. He manifestly does 
not ostracize them from govern- 
mental office. In truth he has 
given them a degree of recognition 
that a lawyer President—a “politi- 
cian” President—could hardly have 
exceeded. Thus perishes, once 
more, the stale hope that there is 
some way of having fewer lawyers 
in Washington. Not even the elec- 
tion of an utterly non-legalistic— 
and even anti-legalistic—President 
has been able to do it. Mr. Hoover 
is now a public man, a governmen- | 
tal man; and, in looking for col- ff 
leagues, he looks now for men of 
governmental quality ; and he finds 
them, of course, chiefly among ff 
lawyers. The six lawyers in the 
Cabinet are: Henry L. Stimson, 
Secretary of State; James W. Good, 
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Hoover’s Food Administration’s Conservation Divi- 
sion. He is a scientist (in physiology and medicine), 
and therefore pleasing to Mr. Hoover. He is a school- 
teacher, and therefore pleasing to Mr. Hoover. He is 
intensely interested in the biting habits of trout, and 
therefore pleasing to Mr. Hoover. He is sparing of 
speech, and therefore pleasing to Mr. 
Hoover. He is undemonstrative of manner, 
and therefore pleasing to Mr. Hoover. He 
is intensely fond (as president of Stanford) 
of the toilsome technique of executive ad- 
ministration, and therefore pleasing to 
Mr. Hoover. 

That technical administrative enthusi- 
asm and capacity of Mr. Wilbur’s, as dem- 
onstrated at Stanford and in the Federal 
Food Administration and on many other 
scenes, is the full justification of his ap- 
pointment to the headship of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. At the same time it 
is not to be overlooked that, as an alumnus 
of the Food Administration and as an an- 
tique Hooverite, Mr. Wilbur falls into the 
category of those professionally politically 
despised and detested “Boy Scouts.” His 
security in Washington is that he is the 
only one of his species in the Cabinet circle. 
We were told that we would have ten of 
them. We have one of them—just one; 
and the other seven new members plainly 
fall into quite other categories of origin and 
of nature. 

Six of the new members are lawyers. Mr. Hoover, 
as an engineer, has been said to have a contempt for 
lawyers. He certainly does not show it now. 

The fact is that lawyers, as lawyers, deal with the 
relationships between government and the citizen. 
Thus as a class they tend to outstrip other classes 
of men in knowledge of government and in aptitude 
for it. Mr. Hoover may have esteemed lawyers lightly 
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Secretary of War; William D. Mit- 

chell, Attorney General; Charles 
Francis Adams, Secretary of the Navy; Walter F. 
Brown, Postmaster General, and Arthur M. Hyde, 
Secretary of Agriculture. 


[ IS TRUE that some of these men are lawyers plus. 
Mr. Adams, for instance, has long been Treasurer 
of Harvard and trustee 
for numerous private in- 
vestment groups. Mr. 
Brown has been director 
in numerous manufac- 
turing enterprises. Mr. 
Hyde has been a life- 
insurance manager and 
an owner and operator 
of farms. Just the 
same, they all are law- 
yers by training and 
therefore presumably in 
bent of mind and in out- 
look of thought. 

The Cabinet is not 
weak in legal govern- 
mental character. It is 
at that point extremely 
strong. This strength is 
fortified most particu- 
larly and most appropri- 
ately by the exceptional 
legal attainments of the 
new Attorney General, 
Mr. Mitchell. 

Mr. Mitchell, since 1925, has been in our federal 
Department of Justice as Solicitor-General. In that 
capacity he has represented the United States Gov- 
ernment in high litigation of great variety before the 
United States Supreme Court. The estimate formed 
of him by the court is extraordinarily high. Some 
of the most experienced members of the court have 
stated even that they consider Mr. Mitchell to be 
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the ablest Solicitor-General that 
has ever practised before them. It 
is further a general opinion among 
lawyers in Washington that a list 
of the half-dozen best practitioners 
at the whole national bar, whether 
of public lawyers or of lawyers in 
private employ, would indubitably 
include the name of Mr. Mitchell. 

In method the new Attorney 
General is naturally blessed with a 
certain strong appeal to fatigued 
and sophisticated judges. He is 
immensely laborious and elaborate 
in his preparation of his cases; but 
he is amazingly succinct and com- 
pact and even abrupt in his presen- 
tation of them to the court’s con- 
sideration. Once a colleague of his, 
from a government department 
which was a party to the proceed- 








ings, was shocked and alarmed by 

Mr. Mitchell’s having addressed 

the court for only fifteen minutes. The court, how- 
ever, held that Mr. Mitchell was right—both on the 
law and, perhaps, on his calculation of the value of 
the court’s time. 

The appointment as Solicitor-General of the United 
States came to this St. Paul lawyer four years ago, 
from the hands of Presi- ° 
dent Coolidge. Now, as 
then, his biographical 
sketches include the 
label—‘Democrat.” 

In personal temper 
Mr. Mitchell is unobtru- 
sive, unassertive, genu- 
inely modest, totally in- 
cable of self-salesman- 
ship except through 
work accomplished and 
delivered. That literally 
exact statement about 
him suggests the making 
of a statement equally 
literally exact about all 
the men whom Mr. 

Hoover has summoned 
freshly to Cakinet po- 
sitions, 


N= ONE OF THE new 
members—with a 
single exception which 
may or may not be prob- 
able—was a “candidate.” Not one of them sought 
office by political pressure or by newspaper publicity. 
Several of them resisted Mr. Hoover’s solicitations till 
he intensified them from being solicitations almost 
into being commands. Mr. Hoover’s Cabinet is politi- 
cal in the sense of being based on public exigencies 
rather than on personal preferences. It is not politi- 
cal in the sense of being a cabinet of office-seekers ; on 


Secretary of War 
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HON. CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS 
Secretary of the Navy 
the contrary, it is one—in many parts of it—of office- 
repellers. It is a Cabinet—not by invitation so much 
as by command. 

Mr. Stimson, for instance, desired only to complete 
his service as Governor-General of the Philippines and 
then retire to private life. Quite a hole was made in 

Mr. Hoover’s store of pocket-money by his 
cablegrams to Manila on the theme of Mr. 
Stimson’s future. It was only after the 
most protracted endeavors that Mr. Stim- 
son was persuaded to accept that primacy: 
of Cabinet dignity and glory, the Secretary- 
ship of State. 

Mr. Stimson has to his credit two recent 
achievements which stamp him as a native 
natural master of diplomacy. In Nicaragua 
he contrived to induce both major political 
parties—not, as usual, one of them; but 
both—to accept the good offices of the 
United States in the supervision of their 
combat at the polls. And in the Philip- 
pines he seems to have been able to go far 
toward placating and conciliating Filipino 
sentiment without the slightest surrender of 
necessary American authority. They are 
rather more than achievements. They are 
feats. They would seem to hold out the 
hope that our new Secretary of State may 
be as notably a diplomat as our new At- 
torney General is notably a jurist. 

At this point, however, it becomes desir- 
able to speak of a quality which is not so 

much of the mind as of the heart. It is a quality fun- 
damentally essential through a Cabinet. A Cabinet 
should be intelligent and able. It should. But it 
must—must—be something else. It must be cohesive. 
It must be real. It must give to the President a sup- 
port undivided by intrigues and unshattered by per- 
sonal temperamental explosions. 

Mr. Hoover’s Cabinet, surveyed from that angle, 
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looks like a solid and impregnable and (journalisti- 
cally speaking) dismally unsensational Gibraltar. 

This writer observed Mr. Wilbur, our new Secretary 
of the Interior, when he was a delegate, under Mr 
Charles Evans Hughes, in the Sixth International Con- 
ference of American States at Havana. It was among 
Mr. Wilbur’s duties to be loyal to Mr. Hughes and to 
say nothing political. He certainly said it. He said 
nothing, with an emphasis that made it less than zero. 
It made it minus. The Washington correspondents 
will get no “leaks” from Mr. Wilbur. 

Nor will they from Mr. Mitchell in his new post of 
Attorney General. He has occupied his old post of 
Solicitor-General for now almost four years without 
ever once becoming the hero of an outbreaking yarn. 

As for Mr. Stimson, his loyalty to a situation of. 
which he has become a 
part is classic. Friend 
of Theodore Roosevelt, 
he entered William 
Howard Taft’s Cabinet 
as Secretary of War. He 
then witnessed with nat- 
urally a peculiar grief 
the estrangement _ be- 
tween his friend and his 
chief. He was obliged 
ultimately to choose be- 
tween personal attach- 
ment and official 
loyalty. He chose 
loyalty. He remained 
faithful to the man 
whose official family he 
had joined. 

A similar sportsman- 
ship may be expected 
without any slightest 
doubt from our new 
Secretary of the Navy, 
the irreproachable 
sportsman, Charles 
Francis Adams. Mr. Adams has a great reputation 
for business sagacity. He seems to excel as a “trustee.” 
He seems to be especially occupied, in business, as a 
“trustee,” Even as a business man, accordingly, his 
training is especially in fiduciary and confidential rela- 
tionships and dealings. His prowess as a sailor of 
boats has been heroic—but not only for the sailing. He 
sailed the Resolute, and he kept the America cup for 
America against Britain, yes. His peak of heroism, 
though, was when he disqualified himself once in a 
race by an accidental act, which nobody else saw, and 
came in and announced the disqualification himself. 
His sportsmanship is of heart as well as of the mind 
and of the hand. 

Mr. Adams will contribute to Mr. Hoover’s Cabinet 
the prestige, of course, of a mighty name, drawn in 
direct descent from two Presidents; and he will con- 
tribute a love of the element on which the Navy oper- 
ates; and he will contribute his share of that sense of 
money which permeates the new Cabinet from top to 
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bottom. But, above all, and most particularly, he will 
exemplify the manhood that can shine in the new 
America of leisure and of sport as well as in the better- 
known America of struggle and of success. 

From such a man it is obvious that the President 
will have a loyalty unswerving and secure. 

He will have it equally unquestionably from our 
new Secretary of War, Mr. Good, and from our new 
Postmaster General, Mr. Brown. They are the two 
professional political sheet-anchors of the new Cabinet. 


W: MAY PERHAPS pause here to divide the Cabinet 

into a certain set of groups other than “lawyer” 

and “non-lawyer.” This other different grouping will 

still further illustrate Mr. Hoover’s departure from 

the pure personalism which has been so often at- 
tributed to him in his choice of his asso- 
ciates. 

The number of antique _pre-political 
Hooverites in the Cabinet is—as has been 
pointed out—one: namely, Mr. Wilbur. 

Then might be listed Mr. Brown and 
Mr. Good, who have become close Hoover- 
ites in recent years through intimate collab- 
oration with Mr. Hoover in his political 
activities. 

Then there is a group composed of men 
who have not been so intimate with Mr. 
Hoover politically, but who have held of- 
fice in. Washington during Mr. Hoover's 
residence there and have gained his regard. 
They are: 

Mr. Mellon, who will continue to be Sec- 
retary of the Treasury. 

Mr. Davis, who will continue to be Sec- 
retary of Labor for a while. 

Mr. Mitchell, who is now promoted 
from being Solicitor General to being At- 
torney General. 

Finally, there are four men who never in 
any way have belonged to Mr. Hoover's 
fireside circle, or even to his circle of gen- 

eral Washingtonian observation and acquaintanceship. 
They are: 

Mr. Stimson, the new Secretary of State. 

Mr. Adams, the new Secretary of the Navy. 

Mr. Arthur M. Hyde, the new Secretary of Agricul- 
ture. 

Mr. Robert Patterson Lamont, the new Secretary 
of Commerce. 

These last four men were manifestly chosen on their 
general repute and standing, without any aid at all 
from considerations of personal intimacy or of politi- 
cal closeness. They are wholly what might be called 
“tributes to the general national situation.” 

It seems to be a quite fair distribution of recogni- 
tion. There is some recognition of old ties, some 
recognition of proved political service and capacity, 
some recognition of administrative success already 
achieved in Washington, and some recognition of 
the need of new blood in the national federal circula- 
tion. A departure, assuredly, from personalism. 
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Mr. Brown and Mr. Good would perhaps not wince Mr. Good is even steadier than Mr. Brown. Mr. 
from being called professional politicians. Mr. Brown Brown, who is composure, did bolt the party in 1912 
began to be of national prominence politically as far and went off the reservation with Roosevelt. Mr. 
back as 1908 when, in furtherance of the plans of Good is composure and also regularity. He served in 
President Roosevelt, he got the Ohio delegates for the Congress for fourteen years without being ruffled. He 


presidential candidacy of William Howard 
Taft against the opposition of the two Ohio 
United States Senators. (In that same 
year Mr. Good entered Congress as a Rep- 
resentative from Iowa.) 

Mr. Brown is a pinnacle of composure. 
Or, perhaps, it might better be said that he 
is a lighthouse of it. In any raging sea of 
doubt and difficulty and dispute he stands 
forth still quietly shedding his rays of calm 
and recurrent advice upon the struggling 
mariners. It is his habit simply steadily to 
repeat his advice. He does this as unemo- 
tionally and as automatically as the light 
in a lighthouse turns. He was the man 
mainly responsible for Hoover’s decision to 
enter the Ohio primary contest last year for 
delegates to the Republican National Con- 
vention, in rivalry with the candidacy of 
Ohio’s “favorite son,” Senator Willis. The 
advisability of that step was much debated 
among Hoover’s friends and counselors. 
Many of them said “No.” Brown imper- 
turbably, without ever raising his voice and 
without any dependence whatsoever upon 
the flashing eye or the clenched fist, kept 


was co-author, with 
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Senator Medill McCor- 
mick, of the dull law 
which gave us that dull 
but invaluable institu- 
tion the Bureau of the 
Budget. That is about 
as far toward bloody 
revolutions as Mr. Good 
cares to go. He looks at 
life pleasantly and sees 
it as fair weather even 
in the rain. He was 
manager of the Chicago 
headquarters for the Re- 
publican party last year 
in the battle against 
Mr. Smith. He had to 
deal with the Grand 
Central Headquarters of 
the party at the city of 
Washington. 

The Grand Central 
Headquarters, as always 


part of its time not 


on simply giving his arguments for “Yes.” He _ fighting the enemy but telling the various regional 


prevailed. The event was helpful to Hoover. Hoover 
has acquired, out of many such experiences, a high 


esteem for Brown’s 
clearness of judgment. 

Brown became Hoov- 
er’s Assistant Secretary 
of Commerce in 1927. 
President Harding 
brought him to Wash- 
ington in 1921 to be 
chairman of the Joint 
Committee on the Re- 
organization of the De- 
partments and_ Estab- 
lishments of the Federal 
Government. He shares 
Hoover’s enthusiasm for 
that dry but fundamen- 
tal reform. He _ will 
doubtless be Hoover’s 
chief expert manager in 
bringing it about. 

Mr. Good became one 
of Mr. Hoover’s politi- 
cal strategists at an 
even later date than Mr. 


not become one of them 
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managers throughout the country what not to do and 
when not to do it, and who ought to be fired from their 


staffs, and how the names of local digni- 
taries ought to be painted—or not painted 
—on local headquarters doors. In these 
circumstances it is natural and traditional 
and almost obligatory for regional mana- 
gers in national campaigns to have brain- 
storms and to resign every twenty-four 
hours. Mr. Good broke the tradition. He 
never once had a brainstorm. He never 
once lost his temper—outwardly. He 
never once raised his voice in anger, though 
his silent digestion of his wrath must have 
caused him great agony. He established a 
quite new precedent. He established the 
precedent of a campaign manager who 
fought the other side only. 

And he does not fight even the other side 
in any way that can be remembered against 
him. This writer will never forget a press 
conference that Mr. Good gave at Kansas 
City during the Republican National Con- 
vention last June, at a moment when one of 
Mr. Hoover’s rivals for the presidential 
nomination had issued a statement reflect- 
ing upon Mr. Hoover very personally. Mr. 
Good, representing Mr. Hoover, had the 


in any crucial sense until the pre-convention campaign statement in his pocket. All the correspondents 
of last year. It did not take him long, however, to de- had it. They demanded to know what Mr. Good 
serve Mr. Hoover’s admiration and confidence. thought of it and what he had to say about it. He 
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had just one thing to 
say about it. He said 
that one thing repeat- 
edly and said nothing 
else. It was: 

“T have no infor- 
mation that any such 
statement exists.” 

Mr. Good perhaps 
really ought to have 
been Secretary of 
State. However, as 
Secretary of War, he 
will have ample op- 
portunity to be a dip- 
lomat. Mr. Brown 
and (presumably) 
Mr. Hoover think 
that the army engi- 
neers should be pried 
loose from their con- 
trol of such civilian 
engineering endeavors 
as the dredging and 
general improving of 
rivers and harbors. 
If Mr. Good can get that done without a mutiny, he 
will outshine the diplomacy of Mr. Stimson, no mat- 
ter what it is. 

It is clear enough that Mr. Hoover will get serenity 
and tranquillity and stability and loyalty and relia- 
bility from Mr. Good and Mr. Brown as fully as from 
the Cabinet members who have been already, from 
that standpoint, named and noted. 

The journalistic burglar who tried to break into the 
internal affairs of the Hoover Cabinet will need a 
most unusual endowment of dynamite. This Cabi- 
net is a ground-rock, steel-lock Cabinet. 

As for Mr. Mellon, our continuing Secretary of the 
Treasury, and Mr. Davis, our continuing Secretary of 
Labor, they are persons already wholly familiar to the 
public; and it here needs to be remembered only that 
they never furnished any personal embarrassments to 
Mr. Harding or to Mr. Coolidge and will furnish none 
to Mr. Hoover. They confirm and accentuate the 
solidity and dependableness of the new Cabinet. 


Secretary of the Treasury 


T REMAINS NOW TO SPEAK of the new Secretary 
I of Agriculture and of the new Secretary of Com- 
They are, in one way, a striking contrast 
to each other. : 

Mr. Hyde, the new Secretary of Agriculture, has 
a great reputation as a performer on platforms. 
He can harrangue, and he can charm, and he can 


merce, 


persuade. He further is in extremely close touch 
with our rural life. When Governor of Missouri 
he gave much time to great projects and accom- 
plishments in the direction of better roads in rural 
sections. He has owned many farms, and he will 
be abundantly able not only to express sympathy 
for farmers but to have it. 

Mr. Lamont, the new Secretary of Commerce, on 
the other hand, is a thoroughly urban type. He 
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has been identified with large urban engi- 
neering and manufacturing efforts for 
thirty-five years. He has proved himself, 
throughout his residence in Chicago, a great 
business man. Hoover’s interest in him, 
however, is based primarily upon his being 
an engineer. Lamont is Hoover’s one trib- 
ute, in his Cabinet, to his old and loved 
profession. 

It might be said therefore, in conclusion, 
that the main characteristics of this Cabi- 
net are the following: 

First: It exhibits a balanced range of 
distribution through Hoover’s successive 
stages of development, from the personal 
and the administrative through the politi- 
cal to the broadly national. 

Second: It exhibits a balanced range of 
distribution in occupational experience, 
with no more than the inevitable promi- 
nence for lawyers. 

Third: With four members coming from 
east of the Alleghanies and five from the 
Mississippi Valley and one from the Pacific 
coast, it represents a reasonably balanced 
range of distribution geographically. 

Fourth: It—above all—gives promise of solid, sub- 
stantial internal harmony and of impeccable loyalty 
to the man who sits at the head of the table. 

In return for that loyalty it is perfectly safe to cal- 
culate that Hoover will give to the members of his 
Cabinet a full and sympathetic considerateness for 
their personalities and for their departmental anxie- 
ties and desires.. Hoover was in the Cabinets of 
Harding and Coolidge for a total of more than seven 
years. No President—save James Madison and John 
Quincy Adams—has ever brought to the presidential 
office as ample a store of Cabinet experience as 
Hoover. In the Coolidge and Harding Cabinets 
Hoover showed, along with a genius for positive ser- 
vices, a still more striking quality of human dutiful 
regard for the policies and perplexities of his chief. In 
the ranks he proved himself a good and faithful 
soldier. From faithfulness in subordination it is an 
automatic step to faithfulness in command. 


HON. JAMES J. DAVIS 
Secretary of Labor 
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[ooking Ahead in Transportation 
Coérdination of Trains, Motor Cars, and Airplanes 
By GENERAL W. W. ATTERBURY . 


President, Pennsylvania Railroad 





TEAM RAILROADS STILL CON- 
sTITUTE the backbone of 
the American transporta- 
tion system, and will con- 

tinue to grow in importance and 
in the volume of service required 
of them by the public. The 
further development and _ pros- 
perity of our country, however, 
will necessitate transportation 
not only in ever-increasing vol- 
ume but also of more varied nature—and that calls 
for coérdinated transportation on railways, highways, 
and airways. 

Just as the invention of the steam locomotive 
brought forth the railroad, invention of the internal- 
combustion engine likewise produced first the motor 
car and then the airplane. The first patent for an in- 
ternal-combustion engine for the propulsion of a 
vehicle was granted in this country only thirty-four 
years ago. Nevertheless, the rise of the motor car has 
been one of the spectacular developments of the pres- 
ent century. In the last twenty-five years it has be- 
come an integral part of the world’s civilization, and 
in this process of absorption the motor car has, in 
turn, affected our civilization profoundly. 

In the United States, the motor car has added to our 
national life and resources mobility of a new type and 
in a degree which no other nation possesses. This 
country is first among the nations of the world in the 
production and use of motor vehicles. 

Although we have not had so much experience with 
the airplane as a commercial carrier, its development 
since the close of the World War has been impressive. 
The airplane now is generally accepted as a practical 
means of travel and affords a further form of flexi- 
bility to the world’s resources. What its future will 
be and how its usefulness to mankind will compare 
with that of the railroads and the motor car remain 
to be seen. But every thoughtful person knows that 
commercial aviation has a promising future, and that 
it is certain to be a considerable factor in the further 
progress of our civilization. An auspicious thing about 
the development of the airplane as a commercial 
carrier in this country is that we are starting with co- 
operation between railroads and airplanes. That is 
getting off on the right foot. 

Meanwhile, in the last few years there has emerged 





from a quarter-century’s experi- 
ence with the automobile a 
wider recognition of the har- 
monious and _ supplementary 
character of transportation ser- 
vice that may be rendered by 
railroads and motor vehicles. 
Coérdination of rail and high- 
way transportation, with elimi- 
nation of wasteful competition, 
which in the past has been 
harmful to both and not in the best interest of the 
public, is now under way, and it is a notable feature 
of transportation progress. 

In supplying a transportation agency of great flexi- 
bility, and making possible the establishment of com- 
munication in sections where the traffic would not 
justify the construction and operation of railroad 
facilities, the motor vehicle has, of course, contributed 
to the economic development of the United States. 
However, in considering those forms of motor service 
which are rendered in direct competition with estab- 
lished and properly functioning railroad facilities, a 
totally different situation has to be met. 





Loss from Motor-Vehicle Competition 


HE EFFECT OF THE CONSTANT INCREASE in the num- 
ber of privately owned automobiles and of buses 
operated for hire on the public highways may be in- 
dicated by observing the movement of the passenger 
revenues of Class I railroads in recent years. During 
the eight-year period from 1920 to 1927, inclusive, 
the trend of railroad passenger revenues has been 
steadily downward. Total passenger revenues of 
Class I roads amounted to $1,286,613,000 in 1920, but 
were only $974,950,000 in 1927. This loss of passen- 
ger revenue, amounting to $311,663,000, represents a 
decrease of 24.2 per cent. The railroads’ average an- 
nual loss during this period was almost $40,000,000. 
During the same eight-year period, there was an 
increase of 145.9 per cent. in the total registration of 
motor cars in the United States. These figures indicate 
that with each increase of 6 per cent. in total registra- 
tion of motor cars there was a decrease of 1 per cent. 
in the total passenger revenues of Class I railroads. 
It should also be noted that during the period under 
consideration the estimated increase in the total 
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population of the United States exceeded 6 per cent. 
This serious loss of passenger revenue by the steam 
railroads is due almost entirely to the constantly in- 
increasing travel by motor vehicle on the highways. 

Adequate, trustworthy data are not available to 
show the volume of commodity transport on the pub- 
lic highways. Likewise, accurate figures are lacking 
on truck service operated in competition with rail 
transportation, with which we are chiefly concerned. 
However, our officers recently estimated that motor 
trucks annually take more than $92,000,000 of 
freight revenue away from the railroads. 
I regard this figure as conservative, 
because our company a year or two 
ago figured its own annual loss 
in revenue, due to truck 
competition, in round 
numbers, at $26,000,000. 

Recalling that the 
railroads’ average an- 
nual loss of passenger 
revenue, on account of 
private automobiles and 
buses, is about $40,000,- 
000, we thus reach an 
approximation of the 
sum taken away from the rail- 
roads annually by motor vehicle 
competition—$132,000,000 of 
operating revenue. The mag- 
nitude of this loss of revenue 
might lead to the _ conclu- 
sion that the motor vehicle has 
placed the American railroads 
in a very difficult position, but the truth is that it 
brings new traffic to the railroads at the same time. 

Motor vehicles rank as the first industry in the 
United States, and in 1927 the railroads handled 
757,388 carloads of automobiles, trucks, and parts. 
This constituted the third largest railroad shipment 
of manufactured products. The great importance of 
automotive freight to the railroads is further empha- 
sized by the fact that 3,277,388 carloads definitely 
traceable to the manufacture and use of motor cars 
were moved by the railroads in the same year. 


The Railroad Adopts the Motor Car 


N RECENT YEARS, while passenger traffic has been de- 

clining, the railroads have been called on to move 
expanding volumes of freight traffic, and the growth of 
the automobile industry has been one of the factors 
contributing to this steady increase. The motor in- 
dustry turns out to be one of the railroads’ best 
friends, in that it is creating new business which 
makes up to the railroads for what it appropriates. 

The general policy of the railroads today is to 
tie-in motor transport with their own train opera- 
tions. This movement is based on our accumulated 
experience with the motor car. A salient feature of 
that experience is that the economic use of motor 
vehicles as commercial carriers is virtually restricted 
to the performance of local transportation service, be- 
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BUSES SERVE RAILWAY “RETAIL” TRADE 


Railways are adopting the bus line as the most 
economical means of serving short-haul traffic. 
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cause of their limited carrying capacity. The average 
bus route in this country is between 20 and 30 miles 
long, and the bulk of the truck movement is confined 
to distribution of goods within cities and short-haul 
areas. Motor vehicles are peculiarly adapted to the 
“retail” forms of transportation service, in contrast 
with the “wholesale” forms for which the railroads are 
so well equipped. 

The program of the Pennsylvania Railroad indi- 
cates the way in which the railroads are working 

toward codrdination of rail and motor vehicle 
service. Three months ago the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad announced that, as a 
result of several years’ careful 
study, plans had been adopted for 
the codrdination of rail and bus 
passenger service in the terri- 
tory served by its lines, 
This new ser- 
vice is being 
established 
wherever 
need exists, 
either in the 
public inter- 
est or to en- 
courage the 
development 
of traffic. 
Passengers over specified routes 
will have the option of making 
their journeys partly by rail and 
partly by bus, using sleeping cars 
at night and buses for all or part 
of the daylight hours of the trip. 

Other features will be the sale, over certain routes, 
of through tickets covering joint rail and bus jour- 
neys; the buses to perform the functions of local 
trains over selected stretches of lines where this is 
advisable in order to speed up through trains or to 
take the place of passenger trains on branch lines of 
light traffic. In addition, it is intended to utilize bus 
lines more effectively than heretofore as feeders for 
the rail service, and also to extend or improve bus 
transportation in territory not conveniently served by 
existing railroad facilities. 

The carrying-out of the general plan involves in 
some cases the establishment of new bus lines, and ia 
other instances negotiation of working arrangements 
with lines already existing, as well as the acquisition 
of a financial interest in them. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad believes that motor ser- 
vice should be conducted in an orderly manner, undet 
responsible management, and upon a basis which, in 
features of safety, reliability, comfort, and cor 
venience, offers patrons service comparable to stand- 
ard passenger-train service. Therefore, in entering the 
passenger-bus transportation field, and in tying in 
bus service with its own train operations, it is the 
Pennsylvania Railroad’s policy to assure the public 
that all bus operations with which it is associated 
will be conducted upon a high plane. 

The initial step toward putting this general plan 
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into operation was the purchase by the Pennsyl- 
yania Railroad of a substantial interest in three 
motor-bus companies formerly owned by the Phila- 
delphia Rapid Transit Company. Two of these oper- 
ate lines in the Ph'ladelphia suburban district, while 
the third, the Peoples Rapid Transit Company, Inc., 
provides service between Philadelphia and New York, 
between Philadelphia and Atlantic City, and between 
Philadelphia and Wilmington, Baltimore, and 
Washington. Coordinated rail-bus service began 
on February 13, and now the Peoples Rapid Transit 
Company’s motor coaches leave 
from and arrive at the Pennsylvania 
Railroad’s passenger stations in New 
York City, New Brunswick, Phila- 
delphia, Chester, Wilmington, Balti- 
more, and Atlantic City. Motor- 
coach tickets are sold at these sta- 
tions, seats being reserved and sold 
in the same manner as Pullman car 
space on a railroad train. 

In addition, the Peoples Rapid 
Transit Company operates during 
the summer months all-expense tours 
' to Niagara Falls and Montreal and Quebec, Valley 
Forge, West Point, and other places of interest. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad’s program of motor 
} service is being developed chiefly through a subsidiary 
‘ corporation known as the Pennsylvania General 
Transit Company, chartered in Pennsylyania but also 
legally empowered, under certain conditions, to oper- 
ate in other states. This company has applied to the 
| Public Service Commission for certificates of public 
convenience and necessity covering the right to oper- 
ate motor vehicles as common carriers in all counties 
of the state traversed by lines of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad. Extension of co- 
ordinated rail-bus service 
throughout this territory 
awaits the grant- 
ing of these cer- 
tificates. 

Even prior to 
the incorporation 
of the Pennsyl- 
vania General 
Transit Com- 
pany, the Penn- 
sylvania_ Rail- 
toad had been a 
pioneer in adapting motor 
vehicles to railroad use. 
Up to that time, however, 
this work had been con- 
fined to employing trucks, operated by independent 
trucking companies under contract, to perform the 
work of package or way-freight trains in light traffic 
territory, and also to effect the interchange of freight 
between stations in terminal districts. 

In utilizing trucks for the way-freight service, the 
Vehicles employed merely go from station to station, 
Picking up and putting down the packages on the sta- 
lion platforms. As far as patrons are concerned, they 


MOTORIZED RAILWAY SERVICE 


Trucks and units of the container car make possible an economi- 
cal less-than-carload delivery-to-your-door service for shippers. 


CUTTING COSTS ON LESS THAN CARLOTS 

Portable containers—five to a car—lower the cost 

of less-than-carlot shipments and greatly facilitate 
handling and delivery. 


render exactly the same service as the freight trains 
they replace. They merely run upon the adjacent 
highways instead of the railroad tracks. 

Up to January 31, 1929, the Pennsylvania System 
had motorized 3,384 miles of freight lines, serving 697 
stations. Sixty-four trucks, eleven trailers, and two 
tractors were used in this service. 

The use of trucks in terminal work is also rapidly 
progressing in the 
Cincinnati Terminal 
district, and be- 
tween St. Louis and 
East St. Louis the 
Pennsylvania Rail- 
road participates 
with all other roads 
entering the district 
in effecting the 
inter-station and in- 
ter-line transfer of 
all freight under 
trucking contracts. 
Similar arrange- 
ments are also in 
operation, but confined to interchange among Pennsy]l- 
vania Railroad stations only, at New York, Philadel- 
phia, Detroit, Toledo, and Baltimore, where 13 trac- 
tors, 6 trucks, and 39 trailers are in use. 

In this terminal district inter-station work, includ- 
ing participation with other lines, as many as 103 trac- 
tors, 309 semi-trailers, 16 chasses and 220 demount- 
able bodies are devoted exclusively to railroad use. In 
addition, a large volume of freight is interchanged by 
truck under contracts based on weight hauled and not 
calling for exclusive use of the vehicle. 

The use of motor trucks in coérdination with rail- 
roads reaches its highest economic develop- 
ment in collection and distribution within 
terminal zones, making possible through 
transportation from the door of the shipper 
to the door of the consignee. 


Freight Delivery Service 


OMPLETE INTEGRATION of motor 

truck and railroad facilities is pro- 
vided in the so-called container-car ser- 
vice now offered over certain routes by 
the Pennsylvania Railroad and also 
several other railroads. This new 
scheme for less-than carload freight is 
based upon the use of portable steel 
containers so constructed that they may 
be carried upon especially equipped 
railroad cars and upon motor trucks. The inter- 
changeable feature admits of ideal codrdination and 
enables shippers and consignees who so desire to be 
relieved of handling their goods between railroad ter- 
minals and their places of business. 

In this form of service the motor trucks do their 
work entirely within the terminal zone. Their func- 
tion is to act as collectors and distributors of freight 
between the railroad station and the business places 
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of patrons. The rail lines are used for the long in- 
ter-city hauls, which the railroads are able to perform 
with greater efficiency, dependability, and economy 
than trucks operating upon the highways. 

Patrons may, if they wish, use the facilities of a 
trucking company, which operates in all the cities 
where container-car service is offered. This organiza- 
tion collects shipments at the various points of origin 
by making day-to-day calls with containers carried 
upon motor 
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of codperation between railroads and airplanes is 
quite the logical and sensible procedure. On this basis 
the first transcontinental rail-air line between New 
York and Philadelphia and Los Angeles and San Fran- 
cisco will be established soon. 

Such a combination of air and rail service will en- 
able travelers to enjoy the comfort and convenience of 
a sleeping car at night and the high speed of an air- 
plane in daylight hours. The coast-to-coast trip will 

require only 





trucks. When 
the containers 
are loaded they 
are placed by 
cranes upon flat 
cars awaiting 
them at desig- 
nated stations, 
and then are 
moved through 
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forty-eight 
hours. The two 
flying stages of 
the transconti- 
nental rail-air 
line will be } 
operated by the 
Transcontinen- 
tal Air Trans- ff 
port, Inc., in 








to destination 
on scheduled 
trains with 
other freight. Upon the termination of a run, the 
trucking company, for consignees who so desire, takes 
possession of the container units and delivers the 
freight to the consignee’s door. 

The rates between rail terminals for the container- 
car service are on a scale somewhat lower than those 
applying to less-than-carload shipments transported in 
the ordinary method. This is by reason of the fact 


that the railroad company is freed from duties and re- © 


sponsibilities of loading and unloading, and that 
heavier—and therefore more economically trans- 
ported—loadings per car are anticipated. The de- 
mand for container-car service has grown rapidly since 
it was introduced on the Pennsylvania System in 1928, 
and new routes are constantly being added. 


Across the Continent in Two Days 


HE STATUS OF THE AIRPLANE, actual as well as po- 
tential, in our transportation scheme is not greatly 
different from that of the motor car; therefore, to 
start building up commercial aviation on a foundation 


LEAVE THE TRAIN AND ENTER AN AIRPLANE 


The railway, bus, and airplane, each functioning with efficiency in its most useful field, must supple- 
ment one another to make possible a national system of transportation at low cost. 


which the Penn- 
sylvania Rail- 
road Company 
holds a substantial stock interest. This company will 
operate one of the two rail stages of the line. 

Such, then, are some of the plans being perfected 
on the Pennsylvania Railroad for the progressive de- 
velopment of its service in order to provide its pa- 
trons with the most modern means of transportation. 
The railroads can no longer confine themselves to rail 
transportation, but must also enter the business of 
transportation by motor car and airplane. This posi- 
tion is based on the belief that our country’s future 
needs for mass transportation at low cost can be sup- 
plied only by a thoroughly coédrdinated national sys- 
tem of transportation, in which the railroad, the mo- 
tor car, and the airplane, each functioning with effi- 
ciency in its most useful field, support and supplement 
one another. The railroads may eventually enter seri- 
ously into the shipping business and, to complete the 
cycle of transportation, do the barge and coastwise 
work, where it is not prohibited by the Panama Canal 
Act. If that law is restrictive and against the public 
interest, it may be amended so as to permit the rail- 
roads to round out their transportation service. 
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: FORTY-EIGHT HOURS BY RAIL AND AIR FROM COAST TO COAST 
A coérdinated service, combining the high speed of air travel by day and the comfort of a sleeping car by night, is soon to be a fact. 











‘Where We Stand with England 


By FRANK H. SIMONDS 


I. The Supreme Problem 


combine to create obstacles in the field of 

domestic politics. In the foreign field noth- 
ing is more unmistakably disclosed, in the comment 
of those who possess his confidence, than that the 
present posture of Anglo-American relations consti- 
tutes the chief source of apprehension and the para- 
mount appeal, for him and for his Cabinet and Con- 
gressional colleagues, as a problem to be solved. 

On both sides of the Atlantic men of obvious good 
intentions have more or less combined to minimize 
the extent and peril of the differences, which have 
been steadily taking form since the incomplete accom- 
plishment of the Washington Conference. But this 
effort has contributed little or nothing to obscure 
the fact that Anglo-American relations have become 
eravely unsatisfactory, that a substantial deadlock 
exists in naval policy, and that on both sides of the 
Atlantic resentment and bitterness are mounting. 

No one better than the new President of the United 
States, with his intimate knowledge of both England 
and the British Empire, is aware of the extent and 
the danger incident to the present crisis. And what 
everyone knows of the character of Mr. Hoover war- 
rants the prophecy that he will bring to the effort 
to abolish the present trouble the same energy and 
the same determination that he will apply to such 
domestic questions as that of the taming of the Missis- 
sippi itself. 

Nevertheless, it is essential at the outset of any 
discussion of the problem to take into account pre- 
cisely the present state of mind of official Washing- 
ton, of a new Administration, and of the country be- 
hind both, which has, in recent months, given very 
clear evidence of its views. For it is on the foun- 
dation of this state of mind that Mr. Hoover and 
his Secretary of State must inevitably build. 

One conclusion that Mr. Hoover, like most other 
observers, must have drawn from the recent debates 
in the Senate over the Cruiser bill is that the country 
at the present time is under the domination of a 
peace agitation which, in some of the demonstrations 
attending the Kellogg Pact, almost approximated hys- 
teria. The uncritical enthusiasm for all sorts and 
kinds of proposals for international peace is, in fact, 
not infrequently of the sort to make difficult the 
task of those whose business it is to seek to forward 
all possible and practical proposals directed at abol- 
ishing the peril of war. 

Along with this veritable passion for peace goes a 
second and equally controlling emotion: the desire 


T THE MOMENT when Mr. Hoover takes office, 
prohibition, tariff, and a host of minor issues 


to keep out of any new European struggle. As Wash- 
ington sees it, the sentiment of the country with re- 
spect to our participation in the World War is one 
of confused regret. There is a dominating conviction 
that in some fashion we were dragged into the con- 
flict, contrary to our interests and our own desires, 
that the consequences were unlucky for us, and that 
under no similar circumstances must we be dragged 
in again. 

Here is the point of departure of the real strength 
of the sentiment which has made possible the pas- 
sage of the Fifteen Cruiser bill. Behind this pro- 
gram there lies none of the familiar purposes of Nine- 
teenth Century imperialism. There is no idea of tak- 
ing a foot of territory, national or colonial, of any 
country on this planet. The real desire of the mass 
of American people is to insure the chance to carry 
forward the experiment within our national area— 
which in recent years has taken definite form—to 
apply certain new economic principles here discov- 
ered, to continue the task of raising the standard 
of living at home. 

In this situation the expenditure of millions and 
even billions upon armaments seems to the mass of 
the American public a sheer and stupid waste, the 
most completely preposterous proposal of our own 
time. And all American gestures designed to promote 
limitation programs have had their origin alike in the 
conviction of the political folly and of the economic 
waste of military and naval expenditures. 

If the Cruiser bill was recently passed by a sur- 
prisingly great majority, it was because the mass of 
our people had finally been brought to the convic- 
tion that it was necessary to make clear beyond all 
doubt the fact that they meant to present to Great 
Britain the alternative between accepting real limi- 
tation and entering upon a competition which could 
have but one end, given the comparative wealth and 
population of the two countries. 

From the Washington point of view, it is incredible 
that the British should fail to realize the fairness of 
an American proposal which offers equality to a coun- 
try with less than half the population and a third 
of the wealth it possesses. Moreover, it is equally 
astonishing that British cabinets should not have per- 
ceived that in the end—having offered equality at 
Washington and at Geneva, and having failed—the 
United States would seek to achieve by construction 
what was not to be attained by amicable agreement. 

For, always there remains the fundamental deter- 
mination of the country not to be brought into any 
new European conflict by any decision save its own, 
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and to possess that equal fleet which would be capable 
of defending neutrality effectively. That is the be- 
ginning of all American policy and purpose, as ex- 
pressed in the last three Republican administrations ; 
and beyond debate it will be the policy of the Hoover 
Administration. 

What adds to the bepuzzlement of Washington is 
the unmistakable fact of grave economic and even 
social problems within the British Isles at the present 
moment. The mounting number of unemployed, the 
contrast between French success and British failure 
to surmount the dislocations of the war, the evident 
growth of Labor strength—which threatens, at the 
least, to end in a Labor victory at the next electicn— 
all these signs of domestic disturbance and difficulty 
accord little with a naval policy which seems to en- 
visage a willingness to risk competition in naval ex- 
penditure with the United States in its present eco- 
nomic and financial health. 

A single detail may perhaps indicate the character 
of Washington wonder. At the present moment sub- 
scriptions are being opened in the United States for 
the British coal miners. Yet at the precise moment 
when American contributions are being asked for Brit- 
ish unemployed, the British Government is announc- 
ing the purpose to lay down two new cruisers whose 
costs must exceed what would be required to meet 
the needs of the unfortunate coal miners. 

Moreover, to Mr. Hoover—as to Mr. Coolidge— 
there has been coming for the last few months an 
ever-increasing flood of evidence testifying to the de- 


HEN ONE COMES TO CONSIDER the present impasse 

into which we and the British have come, it is 
necessary to look backward for a moment over the 
recent history of naval discussions. But at the out- 
set it is equally necessary to dismiss the notion of 
any deliberate campaign of misrepresentation any- 
where. What one can say accurately is that our 
people drew from conversations with the British cer- 
tain conclusions which may have been mistaken and 
unfounded, but which have dominated and continue 
to dominate the discussion. 

From Mr. Balfour’s discourse, which was in an- 
swer to the opening address of Secretary Hughes at 
Washington in 1921, the whole country concluded that 
Great Britain had accepted the principle of parity for 
cruisers—based upon tonnage, as in the case of battle- 
ships—and that, further, they had accepted a ton- 
nage maximum of something around 250,000. When 
the conference broke down because of an Anglo- 
French quarrel, there survived the conviction that 
the principle had been established and that subse- 
quent agreement was assured. 

Before the Geneva Conference in 1927 there were 
various conversations between Americans and Britons. 
From these conversations our representatives drew 
the conclusion that Britain was still not only pre- 
pared to accept the principle of parity on the tonnage 
basis, but was.also ready to agree to a maximum 
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gree and intensity of bad feeling and worse toward 
America, which lies only partially below the surface 
in contemporary England. All of this has its origin 
in the apparent inability on the British part to per- 
ceive the absence of any political designs in Ameri- 
can policy. 

In the Washington conception the chief difficulty 
in the Anglo-American situation arises from the fact 
that the misunderstanding is at bottom psychological. 
It arises from the apparent inability on the British 
part to view the American phenomenon in any save 
a political and a traditionally political light, to re- 
gard the rise of the United States since 1914 as some- 
thing like that of Germany after 1871, to see it as 
a political and military threat, to read into American 
purposes much if not all of designs once attributed 
to Germany. 

Yet, it is manifest that in that direction lies ruin: 
ruin for Great Britain, struggling today under the 
burden of war debts and economic depression; less 
immediate but hardly less considerable disaster for 
the United States if the misunderstandings between 
the two countries lead eventually to naval competi- 
tion, vast expenditures, and eventual British bank- 
ruptcy. For, if there be added to the British budget 
new millions to meet the costs of a new fleet of 
cruisers, if the Admiralty figures of naval necessities 
are to be satisfied, then what becomes of the very 
narrow state of balance of the present British budget? 
To what extent is British business and even finance 
capable of bearing the burden of increased taxation? 


figure of 250,000 tons. Thus, when at Geneva we 
encountered a complete rejection of the principle of 
parity, as we understood it, and at the same time the 
assertion of a British need for 400,000 tons of cruisers, 
our representatives were amazed, indignant, and their 
feelings were not only immediately reflected in Amer- 
ican comment, but found ultimate expression in Mr. 
Coolidge’s Armistice Day speech last year. 

The Armistice Day speech floated the Cruiser bill 
through Congress. It crystallized and consolidated an 
American public opinion which had been forming ever 
since Geneva and had been gravely accentuated by 
the Anglo-French naval agreement, which must rank 
as one of the supreme follies of contemporary inter- 
national history. Thereafter the mass of our people 
said, quite openly: ‘We shall never be able to talk 
with the British until we have the ships. We shall 
never attain equality save as we offer the British the 
choice between parity and decisive inferiority.” 

There the matter stands. But obviously it cannot 
stand there indefinitely. No one can mistake the 
fact that while negotiations are at a standstill opin- 
ions are moving rapidly. The explosion which at- 
tended the anodyne utterance of the British Ambas- 
sador, Sir Esmé Howard, a few weeks ago, supplies 
sufficient evidence of the state of mind on both sides 
of the Atlantic. The comment of Lord Rothermere, 


on leaving our shores last month, printed alike in his 
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own Daily Mail and in various American newspapers, 
is a further indication. 

But in the existing situation certain things are 
clear. Thus I venture the forecast that for a long 
time to come, perhaps up to the date when automati- 
cally a new Washington Conference assembles in the 
fall of 1931, any gesture, any proposal, must come 
from the British. Again, in my judgment, no gesture 
will be of much use which does not envisage equality, 
not merely within but below the figure now fixed for 
American cruiser tonnage by recent legislation: 
namely, 300,000 tons. 

Those who are in a position to know tell me that 
the conception of the new President is based upon 
the belief that the way to limit armament is to limit 
it, and the conviction is that American public opin- 
ion would remain fairly cold to any proposal envisag- 
ing vast new expenses which did not propose an ac- 
tual limitation and reduction of expenses. To a man 
of Mr. Hoover’s mentality, great navies mean great 
waste, and unnecessary ships must be counted to rep- 
resent something little less than crime. Like Mr. 
Coolidge, his conception seems to be based upon a 
desire to spare the American taxpayer the burden of 
vast new construction. But inevitably Mr. Hoover 
perceives that all proposals for limitation must come 
from London, and that short of these there is nothing 
left to do but go on and build the cruiser fleet. 

Mr. Hoover comes to the White House with sev- 
eral very large and for him vital plans of domestic 
national development. Despite all the patter of cam- 
paign eloquence he is primarily an engineer occupied 
with thoughts of domestic development. His primary 
purpose is to assist in forwarding what he conceives 
to be the American experiment, within its own fron- 
tiers and through the development of American re- 
sources. Unmistakably he shares the general Ameri- 
can conviction that the United States is itself a suffi- 
cient field for American effort. Our surplus capital 
may and has fertilized foreign fields, but our main 
business is domestic. 


Given this mentality, one can perceive the degree 
to which the President would look with disapproval 
and even with resentment upon a program of naval 
construction which would claim additional millions 
of dollars annually for perishable ships, carrying guns 
and not cargoes, and would reduce proportionately 
the sums available for public development and im- 
provements. It would seem to him to put limits 
upon the thing which is, after all, the main objective 
of his own Presidency. 

To remove this obstacle to a complete concentra- 
tion of national energy and attention upon the main 
task at home, thus becomes the first necessity of the 
new President. And yet, how can he escape the ob- 
stacles, which in the end served to confute the most 
cherished aspirations of Calvin Coolidge and brought 
him to the Armistice Day speech that remains a docu- 
ment without parallel in his history? 

Obviously little or nothing is possible if the Brit- 
ish remain in their present state of mind—or perhaps, 
more exactly, in the state of mind which was dis- 
closed in the Geneva Conference, in official quarters 
in the Anglo-French agreement, and in the first com- 
ment on the Howard interview. In fact, very little is 
possible as long as the Admiralty mind dominates 
British policy and imposes its own figures in money 
and tonnage upon the British public. 

To all the multiplying evidences of British resent- 
ment toward America, Washington has patently no 
answer. The fact of this bitterness is daily conveyed 
with ever-increasing emphasis. In official quarters 
it is accepted as the cause of present difficulties, as 
the barrier to early adjustment. Solution seems to 
wait upon the final perception by the majority of the 
people of Great Britain that American purpose is 
turned inward toward national development, not out- 
ward toward international territorial expansion; that 
American foreign policy invests American naval par- 
ity with no open or hidden menace to British secur- 
ity, within the limits which assure us the right to pre- 
serve neutrality in a new European conflict. 


III. The Capper Resolution 


Bi Bowe IS, HOWEVER, one vital aspect of the whole 
problem, which was brought into new importance 
by the introduction of the Capper resolution. At the 
bottom of the Anglo-American difficulty there lies the 


single, all-important question of the blockade. No 
one, even in England, really takes seriously—one must 
believe this—the notion that the American fleet ex- 
presses a purpose to attack Great Britain. At the 
most it simply represents the purpose not to permit 
British naval power, when Britain is at war, so to 
invade our rights as a neutral as to inflict grave 
financial injury or, as in the World War, to bring 
us in ultimately on the British side. 

This means in reality that the next time Britain 
happens to be at war she will be unable to use sea 
power as she has in all past time, and that as a conse- 
quence she will have either before the next war to re- 
Organize her whole system of national defense or in 


such a struggle to run the clear risk of defeat. Brit- 
ish naval supremacy was based upon the idea of un- 
limited use of the blockade, without regard to neu- 
tral rights. American naval parity represents the 
purpose to block any such policy, in so far as Ameri- 
can rights are concerned. 

Now there are in Great Britain a large number of 
persons who perceive clearly enough that, given our 
superior wealth and resources, it is physically impos- 
sible for the British to defeat us in a competition 
in naval construction, and that as a consequence par- 
ity, even on American terms, is something which Brit- 
ain cannot physically prevent. In this situation, these 
Britons have turned to the consideration of some way 
of making sure that the American fleet could never 
be employed against Britain. 

All this effort comes down to the simple problem 
of finding some means of committing the United States 
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in advance to recognize the British blockade. Mr. 
Wilson was the first to encounter this British strat- 
egy. He went to Paris committed to the Freedom 
of the Seas as one of the famous Fourteen Points. 
But he was persuaded that if the United States and 
Great Britain, as well as all other naval powers, were 
members of the League of Nations, then there could 
be no question of the freedom of the seas, or indeed 
of neutrality, since all member nations would be 
bound to unite against any nation resorting to war 
while the offending nation would be outside the law. 

This ingenious reasoning came to nothing when the 
United States refused to ratify the peace treaties and 
thus enter the League of Nations. But from that 
moment onward the really skilful British effort has 
been directed at repairing this breach in British ar- 
mor. In the main, British effort has followed this 
reasoning: The British are members of the League. 
They are, in fact, in a dominant position, at least 
when they are agreed with the French. Thus they 
are in a position to obtain a majority decision against 
any nation which might disturb European tranquil- 
lity to their own disadvantage. They could procure 
a vote in the Council of the League declaring such 
a country to be an aggressor. 

On this basis British writers and spokesmen turn 
to the United States and say—and their words find 
easy echoes on our side of the Atlantic—“It is true 
that you are not a member of the League, but you 
have an obvious interest in the preservation of peace 
in Europe. Above all, you have no desire to aid and 
abet an aggressor nation against which the League 
has taken sanctions. Thus you should be prepared 
to agree to respect a British blockade directed against 
a nation pronounced an aggressor by a majority of 
the League Council.” 

This proposal takes many forms. It finds most 
extreme expression in the Capper resolution, intro- 
duced into Congress in February. This resolution 
would saddle the President with the responsibility for 
deciding who is the guilty party in the case of a war, 
and embargoing American exports to that country. 
Such a course would naturally make us a co-bellig- 
erent with all League powers engaged in disciplining 
such a nation. While the British fleet would blockade 
the ports of the offender, ours would either join or 
stay at home, while our embargo would abolish any 
occasion to insist upon neutral rights. 

The weak point in this, as in all similar proposals, 
lies in the fact that it assumes that we should agree 
with the British and the League in its decision as to 
the guilty nation. But in point of fact the League 
is bound to consider as aggression any effort on the 
part of a European country to escape from the terms 
of the peace treaties, which we have not ratified. We 
should thus be bound to assist in the maintenance of 
the status quo in Europe, without regard to whether 
we deemed it to be just or intolerable. 

To take a simple example: If Austria and Germany 
should vote to unite, should unite and refuse to obey 
a League order to dissolve, that would be an aggres- 
sion. This.is not an idle speculation, because in re- 
cent times and apropos of the Capper resolution, the 














French press has specifically asserted this view. Thus 
the League Council would be compelled to call upon 
the member nations to join in coercing the guilty 
Germans and Austrians, and the British fleet would 
be the most obvious weapon. 

But while the union of Austria and Germany would 
constitute a deadly menace to the balance of power 
in Europe and would almost certainly insure French, 
Czech, Polish, and perhaps Italian military interven- 
tion, it is clear that many Americans would regard 
it as no more than the legitimate exercise of the 
right of self-determination. It is equally clear that 
all Americans of German or Austrian derivation would 
instantly protest against any utterance of the Presi- 
dent condemning the two German peoples as guilty 
and any action of the Government designed to insure 
their reduction by their European neighbors. In prac- 
ticc, we should be back instantly in all the old domes- 
tic struggle which came with the World War. 

Again, to embargo exports and to recognize the Brit- 
ish blockade, made in conformity with the League, 
would mean to insure swift disaster to the cotton 
growers of the South, the foodstuff and copper pro- 
ducers of the West, unless the Government should 
undertake to reimburse those who would be the in- 
stant and enormous losers. To undertake any such 
task would mean financial disorganization along with 
political chaos. It would mean, in practice, that when- 
ever Europe got into a mess, we would be called 
upon to bear the heaviest cost in punishing the of- 
fender, who might not seem to us an offender at all. 

Since the British are in the League, they can safely 
calculate that no action involving their fleet could 
take place without their participation and approval. 
The question of the blockade will only arise when 
they decide that their interests demand it; and, on 
the other hand, they will always be in a position 
to have their prospective enemy placed under the ban 
of the League. It is true that, under the Capper res- 
olution, the President of the United States might re- 
frain from any pronouncement, or even make one in 
opposition to the League, but one may fairly calcu- 
late that this would be unlikely. Moreover, most of 
the proposals eliminate the President and go straight 
to the point of binding us to accept the League 
decision. 

I shall not dwell here and now upon the enormous 
number of implications in this whole question. But 
the point to be emphasized is that the result of all 
of these proposals would be to deprive our fleet of 
any power to fulfil the duty for which it is being 
created—namely, to defend American neutrality. We 
should be automatically bound to respect League pro- 
nouncements. We should be bound to respect British 
blockades when they had League warrant, and the 
British would naturally undertake no blockade with- 
out obtaining, as they could, the Geneva “O. K.” 

In such a situation, our fleet would be useless. 
What earthly use would there be in constructing a 
fleet equal to the British, solely to look at, know- 
ing in advance that we could never use it as a means 
of insuring the respect of our neutral rights, because 
we should have no neutral rights. Europe, through 
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Geneva, would decide in every case who was the ag- 
gressor, Britain would assist in the decision—or pre- 
vent a decision, if its interests were not involved. And 
whenever a British blockade came down, our exports 
would be at its mercy, even more completely than in 
1914-15, because we should be bound in advance to 
respect it. 

By any one of the many forms this proposal takes, 


we should, in fact, be entangled to utmost limit in 
all European struggles. We should be committed to 


share in the cost and the danger of maintaining the 
existing status quo. Above all, having insisted upon 
and obtained parity, we should have. been deprived 
of the single use we could put parity to. We should 
be a tail to the kite of the League, without even the 
right to share in the decision as to guilt or innocence. 


IV. Facing the Fact 


HEN ONE COMES TO FACE the fact, however, noth- 
W ine is more clearly disclosed—alike by the de- 
bates in Congress and by the mass of public opinion— 
than the plain purpose of the majority of the Amer- 
ican people, first, to have a fleet unmistakably equal to 
the British in all categories; secondly, to retain the 
right and the power to use this fleet in accordance 
with the fashion in which American interests shall 
appear to Congress and to the President in any future 
emergency. 

The fleet is not being expanded to get into a Euro- 
pean war, and much less to make a war of our own, but 
to enable us to keep out of any future war of Euro- 
pean making and at the same time to insure that our 
great and growing foreign commerce shall enjoy every 
possible right belonging to neutral trade. We shall 
not agree to any proposal coming from the Admiralty 
which actually deprives us of parity; we shall not 
agree to any proposal coming actually or apparently 
from Geneva which mortgages our freedom to employ 
our neutral fleet in defense of legitimate rights. 

If there is to be any form of agreement between 
Great Britain and ourselves, it must be predicated upon 
recognition by the British that the reason for our 
fleet is disclosed in the purpose not only to have and 
to hold the status of a neutral in the next European 
war, but to maintain our commercial privileges as a 
neutral precisely as long as our President and Con- 
gress decline to see an American duty to share in a 
European mess. Moreover, under our form of govern- 
ment, no*President or Congress can or will attempt to 
deprive a future Congress of its constitutional right to 
determine, at the moment, whether we shall be a neu- 
tral or a belligerent. 

The British have to choose between two policies. 
Either they can accept the fact—which seems to all 
Americans so clear as to be inescapable—that our 
fleet has no conceivable menace to any legitimate Brit- 
ish interest, expresses no purpose to seize an inch of 
British territory, and discloses no hostile policy. Or, 
by contrast, they must listen to certain British voices, 
conclude that an American peril has today replaced 
the German danger of yesterday, and undertake to 
deal with us—by naval competition and political alli- 
ances—as they dealt with the Germans. 

Moreover, nothing is more unmistakable than the 
fact that the whole discussion has entered upon a 
critical stage. Mr. Coolidge, until almost the very 
last, clung to the belief that some amicable adjust- 
ment of naval strength was possible. His whole ad- 
ministration being dominated by his passion for 


economy, such an adjustment was an obvious need. 
After Geneva and the Anglo-French agreement, how- 
ever, he changed his view. He became convinced that 
there was no escape short of vast expenditures, which 
he loathed beyond words, first because of the money 
and secondly because he was about as close to a Paci- 
fist as has ever occupied the White House. 

Mr. Hoover is, perhaps, more interested in a vast 
program of national development than in any system 
of economy; but, like Mr. Coolidge, he is faced with 
the fact that, in part at least, the realization of his 
cherished purposes depends measurably upon his abil- 
ity to escape from the hampering costs of naval con- 
struction. Thus recent British naval policy, as ex- 
pressed at the Admiralty and so far in Anglo-Amer- 
ican negotiations, must be as unwelcome for him as 
for his predecessor. 

Writing in this magazine in January, under the cap- 
tion “Hooking-up With Hoover,” I asked certain defi- 
nite questions with respect of the new President and 
above all else the direct question “Has Hoover a For- 
eign Policy?” In the period since Mr. Hoover re- 
turned to the capital I have endeavored to answer for 
myself certain of these interrogations, and as a conse- 
quence of my investigations I have arrived at the fol- 
lowing map of the mind of the President with respect 
of foreign affairs generally and of Anglo-American re- 
lations in particular. 

In my judgment the President remains in a special 
sense an isolationist. The United States is for him a 
field measurably apart, within which there is going 
forward a new experiment not alone in life but in gov- 
ernment. I guess his view of foreign relations to be 
comprehended in the hope that they may be so satis- 
factory as to offer no interruption to the concentration 
of all American energy and effort in the development 
of American territories. All this, not without the 
arriere pensée, that both immediately and increasingly 
the success of the American experiment would advan- 
tage the rest of the world, as it established higher 
standards of living and new methods of utilizing na- 
tional resources to individual and collective progress. 

Knowing British conditions better than almost any 
other American, at least in public life, I fancy him to 
view with deep regret and real anxiety both the super- 
ficial hostility to his country which every returning 
pilgrim from England shares and the far more serious 
consequences this hostility may have both for the 
United States and Great Britain. Having lived long 
in England, the present economic crisis presents a 
very clear picture for him. Many of the problems it 
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presents are, tco, precisely the problems he regards as 
within his own field. 

We have never had a President who knew any for- 
eign country as well as Mr. Hoover knows England. 
Nor, in my judgment, has there ever been a Presi- 
dent who attached a higher value to Anglo-American 
relations, or saw in any considerable or continuing 
British disaster a greater danger for the United States 
itself. I am convinced, from every report that comes 
to me, that Mr. Hoover is quite as anxious to get 
Anglo-American relations back within normal banks 
as to prevent a repetition of the floods of the Father 
of Waters. 

But for the President, as for his colleagues and for 
Washington in general, the problem of ameliorating 
Anglo-American relations seems to turn upon the re- 
moval of certain psychological obstacles discoverable 
in the contemporary British mind. Save perhaps for 
Mr. Coolidge, no American has been more over- 
whelmed with expressions of American pacifism in re- 
cent months than Mr. Hoover. Of one thing I am cer- 
tain: From the experiences of his campaign and pre- 
inauguration days the new President brought no more 
vivid impression than that derived from the contact 
with the national demand for peace. 

Yet along with this popular demand for peace goes 
another, which I have found dominating the minds of 
many members of the Senate and the House of Repre- 
sentatives—namely, the demand for equal protection 
on the seas for an American foreign commerce, which 
in value has already approximated that of the British. 
And Congress and the President alike are fully aware 


that the overwhelming support for the Cruiser bill was. 


born of the conviction that in no other way could real 
limitation of armaments be attained, in the light of 
the Washington and Geneva experiences. 

In recent visits to Great Britain I have found my- 
self perpetually confronted by the British demand: 
“Why do you want the ships?” ‘To this has been fre- 
quently added the statement: “Of course we are 
ready to concede equality, provided you can show us 
why you need it.” What has always seemed to me 
lacking was the perception of the fact that, fortu- 
nately or unfortunately, the United States had in the 
first quarter of the Twentieth Century developed in 
wealth and resources to the point where its ability to 
build was comparatively unequalled, and that, despite 
this fact, it was frankly and honestly prepared to be 
satisfied with equality. 

I know that there is a difference between parity as 
we see it and equality as the British reckon it. I con- 
fess to feeling a certain unfairness in our insistence 
that tonnage should alone be the standard, with 
armor, guns, and speed ignored. Even at this late 
date I believe it would be possible to strike some bal- 
ance between parity and equality—that is, between 
American and British technical viewpoints—involving 
certain concessions on each side. But every agree- 
ment on detail must inevitably wait upon an agree- 
ment in principle. 

During Mr. Hoover’s administration we are not, in 
my judgment, going to join the League of Nations, 
associate ourselves with any League system which 
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either enlists our fleet to share in League sanctions or 
binds it not to protect our neutral rights in the face 
of such sanctions if we shall at the moment decide 
upon such a course. Nor are we going to abandon 
that policy which seeks the double objective of sub. 
stantial equality in naval strength and an equally sub. 
stantial limitation by reduction of present programs, 
A British proposal for limitation which fixed a figure 
above 300,000 tons for cruisers (our present mazxi. 
mum) would be totally unacceptable, and _ present 
American opinion would be dissatisfied with any figure 
above 250,000. I confess, too, to the apprehension 
lest, in the face of another failure in conference ty 













settle the matter, Congress should adopt a new pro} 






gram which would establish clear naval supremacy a; 
the sole way to arrive at any limitation. 

Where do we stand with England? What is to bk 
the policy of the Hoover Administration in the face of 
its most difficult foreign problem ? 
the situation is this: The success of Mr. Hoover’ 
most cherished domestic projects, as he perceives hin. 
self, depends upon the abolition of the single disturb. 
ing foreign complication. The desire to get rid of this 
difficulty is a dominating consideration. Moreover, 
public opinion imposes the double duty of expanding 
prosperity at home and promoting peace abroad. 

During the campaign I pointed out in this maga. 
zine the foolishness of the effort of certain Democrats 
to ascribe to Mr. Hoover a completely British point of 
view and to dub him “ ’erbert ’oover,” even for cam- 
paign purposes. But, on the other hand, I know of 
few Americans who have as clear and unmistakable a 
conviction that any political or social disaster to 
















Britain would be an unparalleled misfortune for thef 






United States. And I am convinced that Mr. Hoover 
would see in any naval rivalry, imposing new burdens 
upon British industry, the menace of catastrophe. 
But President Hoover himself, with every good in- 
tention, and the country, despite its unmistakable 
eagerness for peace and for the establishment of peace 
on a durable foundation, can do nothing precisely as 
long as there endures in Great Britain a controlling a 
influential opinion which sees the United States in 
terms of a potential enemy, which builds on_ the 
assumption that the enormous wealth and power thal 












has come to us is to be employed in foreign aggression,> 






in policies and purposes inimical to the unity or se 
curity of the British Empire, which thinks of us in 







European political terms and in the framework of 






nineteenth century imperialism. 





When Great Britain was more powerful than thh 
United States she insisted upon naval supremacy. T0f 







day, when we are decisively more powerful, we are 
completely ready to agree to equality; and the dis 
putes between parity and equality would not lon; 
delay agreement were there any general convictiol 
in the United States that the problem was no mort 
than the simple accommodation of differences between 
technicians. 











But the question is not one of agreeing on the prit'§ 





ciple of equality, and then finding some form of cor 
tract within the League system or in the shape 0 
some Anglo-American partnership which would, in ef 
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In my judgment} 
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fect, abolish the effects of equality by limiting our 
freedom of decision. One risk the British must take, 
and that-is the risk incident to the use to which we 
might put our fleet in the maintenance of our neu- 
trality and neutral rights in case Britain were engaged 
in war. But the alternative is a naval competition, 
with all its implications of waste and danger, and in 
the face of disproportionate capacity to bear the bur- 
dens incident to the race. 

I can say, with exact knowledge, that nowhere more 
completely than in the White House is the misfortune 
of present Anglo-American relations more fully appre- 
ciated; and no detail in the foreign policy of the new 
Administration is appraised more highly than that 
which concerns the removal of the present trouble. 
But the United States, having made two approaches— 
those of Washington and Geneva, both of which ended 
in disaster so far as cruisers were concerned—the ini- 
tiative today belongs clearly with the British. 

Obviously, with a crumbling ministry and an ap- 
proaching general election, the Baldwin Government 
is in no position to make any gesture at the moment. 
Moreover, with an extra session coming on, the 
Hoover Administration is bound to be equally busy 
for long months. Nor is there much to be hoped 
from the April meeting at Geneva of the League com- 
mission to discuss the limitation of armaments. 
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Necessarily the world will wait upon the adjustment 
of this Anglo-American dispute before it takes any 
step, however short. 

Fortunately, too, this dispute carries with it no im- 
plication of war. Its greatest perils are comprehended 
in continuing suspicion and possibly expanding naval 
expenditures. If, indeed, Britain has anything con- 
crete to fear from the United States, it is economic 
not political rivalry; it is conflict for markets not for 
territories, for customers not for colonies. But what 
is beyond all else inexplicable is that the British 
policy in the direction of naval expenditure must in- 
fallibly handicap British resistance to the only Amer- 
ican attack which is anywhere discoverable. 

In point of fact, if American policy concealed any 
of the evil purposes which could alone justify present 
British suspicion, what course could be more con- 
sistent than that of actually challenging Britain to a 
competition in naval construction, which could only 
further handicap a nation staggering alike under the 
burden of war debt and peace unemployment? And 
what policy could be more absurd than that of seek- 
ing agreements which would reduce, not increase, 
British naval costs? 

To reconcile these two conceptions would be to be- 
lieve that while Uncle Sam was wearing the Prussian 
steel helmet, the space under it was unfurnished. 


‘Oraffic Lights and Traffic Speed 


By CLARENCE O. SHERRILL 


City Manager of Cincinnati; Lieutenant Colonel, U. S. A., retired 


N MY RECENT visiT to New York City to dis- 
cuss the subject of city planning, I was very 
much surprised to find the total lack of prog- 
ress made there in traffic control in the past 

ten years. Some of the things that forcibly strike a 
visitor are: 


Unnecessarily slow movement of all traffic. 

Frequent stops and long waits of all vehicles. 

Entire absence of traffic discipline and obedience to 
traffic regulations by pedestrians. 

Lack of adequate parking restrictions and regulations 
for the control of heavy trucking in shopping areas. 

Failure to use adequate traffic aids, markings, lines, 
signs, etc. 

Lack of a modern traffic light control system. 

Large numbers of patrolmen ineffectually trying to 
control traffic which could be handled far better, and at 
a fraction of the cost, by traffic lights and traffic aids. 


New York City has a huge volume of motor and 
pedestrian traffic to handle, and no one can disparage 
the magnitude of this problem. But I feel sure that 
an expert on traffic management could greatly improve 
matters by a few simple expedients, without the neces- 
sity of great delays due to extensive traffic surveys to 
solve the major problem. 


The most striking impression one receives of New 
York traffic is that no vehicle can move continuously 
in any direction, but must spend more time waiting 
for the line to move than in moving, with a great re- 
sultant waste of time and available street space. The 
absolute essential of effective traffic regulation is that 
it shall move steadily, rapidly, and by all means con- 
tinuously in all directions. This applies especially to 
motor traffic. To accomplish this, a traffic light sys- 
tem with short intervals alternately red, amber, green, 
amber, covering the entire congested area of the city, 
is a vital necessity. Such a system must be arranged 
in checkerboard fashion, alternately red and green in 
successive intersections—so that a car traveling on 
a green light through any intersection will travel 
against a red light at the next intersection, but will, 
by moving at a prescribed rate—say, 20 miles an 
hour—arrive at each successive street crossing just 
as the green light appears. 

The New York practice of moving traffic for a num- 
ber of squares on a single green interval must neces- 
sarily fail for the reason that pedestrians cannot be 
held back for more than the briefest interval, say, 
ten to twenty seconds. The present New York system 
tries unsuccessfully to hold them for about ten times 
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FIFTH AVENUE IN NEW YORK, WHERE PEDESTRIAN CROSS TRAFFIC IS HELD UP FOR TWO MINUTES AT A TIME 


that long, or from one anv one-half to two minutes. 
The result is apparent on Fifth and Madison Avenues, 
in the masses of pedestrians who surge across the 
streets between, in front of, and almost under and 
over the motor cars. This failure to control pedes- 
trians destroys the supposed speed secured in blocking 
traffic eight or ten squares at a time, by so interfer- 
ing with motor cars that they can only move at a 
snail’s pace on the average, to avoid maiming or kill- 
ing scores of pedestrians streaming across the street. 

Another serious objection to the New York method 
is that there is a constant tendency to excessive speed 
when a long stretch of avenue is thrown open on the 
“oreen.” The alternate checkerboard method effec- 
tually prevents speeding, because the driver can see 
ahead that the light at the next intersection is red, and 
hence will involuntarily arrange to reach that point 
just as the light turns to green. 

I have found that pedestrians can be trained to obey 
the signals almost one hundred per cent. if the inter- 
vals are made so short as to cause no serious check 
on their progress. 

The value of the amber-light intervals has been 
much discussed, but the experience in Cincinnati has 
amply proved their value. The amber following red 
is of great value in order to allow the mass of pedes- 
trians to cross the street before the vehicles begin 
making right turns. The amber following the green 
is equally valuable to allow vehicles, which have inad- 
vertently entered the intersection just about the time 
of the change of interval, slowly to continue across the 
street without danger of colliding with vehicles mov- 
ing from the right or left. In my opinion, amber in- 
tervals are of the greatest value as a safety aid both 
to pedestrians and motorists. 

On important single arteries of travel flanked on the 
sides by relatively unimportant streets and little cross 
traffic, as for instance on Riverside Drive, a syn- 
chronized progressive system of traffic lights should 


replace the present method of blocking traffic for 
several squares on the green, with a correspondingly 
long wait at the end of every block on the red. 

This progressive system is being used in Cincin- 
nati to give the desired rate of continuous travel, about 
twenty-five to thirty-five miles an hour in both direc- 
tions along a main artery. The desired relation of 
intervals of the lights is maintained under this system 
as originally set, by a method of operation depending 
on the cycles of electric current supplied to the traffic 
lights. Once a chart has been made so as to give 
the desired speed in both directions along the artery, 
the traffic lights are then set with the proper timing, 
and will maintain this timing without attention. 

These suggestions about handling New York traffic 
relate to only one of the features of traffic control. 
There are many others to be given consideration in 
comprehensively planning traffic regulation for such 
a complex problem as that of New York. But, with- 
out waiting for a complete determination, I feel sure 
that tremendous improvement can be made along the 
lines suggested above, with a resultant great speed- 
ing up of traffic, decrease of time lost, and much 
greater safety to both pedestrians and vehicles. 

Other important questions relating to the handling 
of traffic, such as well-worked-out parking regulations, 
no-parking areas, shopping zones, safety platforms, 
isles of safety, street widenings, opening new streets, 
grade eliminations on intersecting streets, etc., are out- 
side the scope of this brief discussion, but should of 
course be given careful consideration by the authori- 
ties in charge of traffic in order to secure a complete 
solution of the problem. 

The suggestions contained in this statement are by 
no means to be construed as criticisms of the authori- 
ties charged with the handling of traffic in New York 
City. They are simply my observations, based on a 
good many years’ experience in handling these prob- 
lems in Cincinnati and Washington. 








‘Orading Politics for Business 
One Reason Why the South Went Republican 


By ROBERT W. WINSTON 
Formerly Judge of the Superior Court of North Carolina 


NDOUBTEDLY THE COMING of Mr. Hoover is a 
turning point in southern industrial and eco- 
nomic life. Until his election Reconstruc- 
tion had left in southern politics little but 

bitterness, passion, and spite. Anything to beat the 
Radicals. 

One young Southerner of tender conscience, object- 
ing to a candidate because he was corrupt and dishon- 
est, complained to the chairman at headquarters. 

“My young friend, vote straight,” he was told. “All 
you want to know is the name of your candidate.” 

Amid such surroundings southern industrial life 
stagnated. There was little civic consciousness or co- 
operation, and few industries. Cotton was still king. 
Yet the 1928 elections were not unexpected. The 
way had been blazed. 

In the Upper South preparations for the shift from 
partisanship to business had long been under way. 
First came the intellectual awakening. Groups of 
teachers, notably in the sociological and economic de- 
partments of southern colleges, had spread the good 
news that the South is a well favored land, held back 
only by poor leadership and a false emphasis. These 
brave men demonstrated that the teachings of Nat 
Macon of North Carolina and of Calhoun and Jeffer- 
son Davis were a grave fallacy. They showed that 
agriculture was not more desirable and profitable than 


Birmingham lecture platform with the word “educa- 
tion” on his lips. 

States, counties and cities took up the work, abol- 
ishing small one-teacher school houses, consolidating 
the districts, with four or five teachers each, hauling 
children to and from school in public-owned trucks 
and “building a school house a day for every day in 
the year.” Libraries were installed, reading rooms 
provided, free night schools opened. Movies played 
an important part, the most backward sections thereby 
visualizing the progress of their more enterprising 
neighbors. Violence was diminished and lynchings 
dropped off. 

Then came health campaigns against hook-worm 
disease, typhoid and other contagious troubles, fol- 
lowed by propaganda for better rural living and more 
comfort for the people at large. Factories were built, 
winter resorts sprang up, hydro-electric plants were 
developed, and hard surface roads built. Trucking 
and stock raising, cheese factories and creameries, 
made their appearance. Industries were diversified ; 
and King Cotton was trembling on his throne. More- 
over, as far back as 1893, industrial leaders of the 
South had begun to desert free trade for the doctrine 
of protection. 

Right or wrong, southern industrial leaders had 
come to look upon progress and prosperity as synony- 
mous with the Republican party; hard 





manufacturing, and that a one-crop 
tenant system is suicidal, and caste dis- 
tinction fatal to progress. Adam Smith’s 
well-known doctrine of free trade might 
work on paper, but in practice it would 
not. Newspapers joined in the fight. 
Freedom of thought, freedom to vote 
unhindered, universal education, di- 
versified industries, factories and more 
factories, a turning from instinct to in- 
telligence—t hese and like practical 
topics filled southern news columns. 
Walter Hines Page, in two memora- 
ble papers, “The Forgotten Man” and 
“The Rebuilding of an Old Common- 
wealth,” laid the foundation for this 
forward movement. Governor Aycock 
of North Carolina, seizing upon the 
thought that the white man could not 
rise unless the black man rose with 
him, devoted millions ot public money 
to education, education for white and 
black alike, and literally fell dead on a 
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-IN THE NEW SOUTH 


The twenty-story office building being 
erected in Winston-Salem, N. C., by 
the R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company. 


times and panic they charged up 
against Democracy and its populistic 
tendencies. 


Where Are the Wealthy Southern 


Democrats ? 


vi JitHouT voust southern captains 
of industry have been for years 


bolting Democrats or active Republi- 


cans, in national elections. In North 
Carolina, I venture to say that there is 
scarcely one very wealthy national 
Democrat. And in other industrial 
southern states conditions are not 
unlike those in North Carolina. Poli- 
tics has ceased to be a matter of hate 
or sentimentality, and has taken on a 
practical business aspect. 

It was no accident that swept the 
Old Dominion and four sister Confed- 
erate states—North Carolina, Tennes- 


see, Florida, and Texas—from the party 
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of Jefferson Davis into the party of Coolidge, Mellon, 
and Hoover. They are five of the most forward-look- 
ing southern states, with the smallest Negro popula- 
tion. Long ago, in fact since Bryan began to dominate 
the Democratic party, rumblings of insurgency had 
been heard in these states. In 1920, more than 200,000 
white votes in North Carolina were cast for Hard- 
ing. In November, 1928, nearly 350,000 were cast 
for Hoover, giving him a majority of 61,000. 

Two other progressive southern states, Georgia and 
Alabama, although they remained in the Democratic 
ranks last November, disclosed decided Republican 
gains. In Alabama in 1924 Davis led Coolidge by 
nearly 58,000 votes; but in 1928 Smith led Hoover by 
less than 14,000. Jefferson County, in which the city 
of Birmingham is located, went about 3 to 1 for Davis, 
but in 1928 it actually was carried by Hoover. The 
same story holds true in Georgia: a Democratic lead 
of 93,000 in 1924 was cut to 30,000 in 1928, and the 
county containing Atlanta cast more votes for Hoover 
than for Smith. It is quite in keeping to note that 
Atlanta and Birmingham are taking their places as 
industrial centers of national importance. 

An examination of the large southern Republican 
vote of last November will show interesting facts. 
Practically no Negro votes were cast, a lily-white pol- 
icy having been adopted years ago. Again the bulk 
of this vote was the plain, illiterate folk, those of 
small social standing. But a most important factor 
must be mentioned—the industrial group. In North 
Carolina one calls to mind a host of these captains 
of industry, Dukes, Reynolds, Fries, Moreheads, Kist- 
lers, Holts, Cones, Myers, Cannons, Blairs, Coxes, 
Harrises, Cramers, Pattersons, Erwins, Hanes. 

These men organized and financed the revolt in 
1928, and these are the men who have developed 
water power, built factories, organized trust compa- 
nies, opened banks, diversified industry, created 
wealth out of which came taxes to construct roads, 
build school houses, create a spirit of progress and 
nationalization, open up the South to the outside 
world, and make her incomparable climate and other 
advantages available. The spirit of progress was the 
underlying cause of the disrupted South. 

Assuming that the Negro question is not thrust 
to the front and that southern whites are left free 
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to work out their destiny, under God and in their own 
way, there will be no backward economic step. A 
step backward now means bankruptcy. The South 
has moved out from her isolation to become a part of 
the industrial world. She is a new land; the Chinese 
wall is torn down. For a hundred years she followed 
leaders who taught that isolation was an ideal con- 
dition, poor land the best neighbor, and that a change 
from the field to the factory was a change from lib- 
erty to slavery. 

“Mr. Speaker,” said Randolph of Roanoke, in his 
piping voice, “I have discovered the philosopher's 
stone—‘Pay as you go.’” 

Randolph’s doctrine has been repudiated in Dixie— 
the South has capitalized the future and mortgaged 
coming generations. King Cotton is dethroned. 
Whether she will or no, Dixie must look out for self. 
The day of the doctrinaire is past and past forever, 
for the South, having put her hand to the plough, 
cannot turn back. Like the famous Alice, she must 
run as fast as ever she can to stand still. 


Politics Now a Business Issue 


N THE LAST SIX YEARS the sixteen southern states 

have issued more than two and a quarter billions in 
bonds. The interest on this large sum at four per 
cent. is ninety-odd million dollars. A people involved 
in a debt of billions cannot afford to waste time on 
sentimentality or hate. If they do, the sheriff will 
surely get them. To succeed now the South must be 
up and doing, employing every human agency and all 
fair methods to this end. If the South does not go 
forward she must go backward. Politics is not morals, 
politics is business, and Hancock was everlastingly 
right: the tariff is a local issue, the tariff is meat 
and bread, and those failing to understand this surely 
need a guardian. 

These principles or policies the southern people 
are now beginning to understand. Peanut growers 
now see that they cannot compete with the pauper 
labor of China and Japan, where peanuts are grown 
at a cent and a half a pound. It is also seen that mica 
mines cannot compete with foreign mica, and that 
the same holds for the common brick industry. Each 
of these industries, together with tobacco, tomatoes 
and numberless others, 
are now beseeching 








A NEW INDUSTRY IN THE HILLS OF TENNESSEE 


Silk factories of the American Bemberg and Glanzstoff Corporation at Elizabethton, Tenn., utilizing cotton 
iinters—formerly waste—and creating a vast new industry. 








Congress for protection. 
The South has at last 
discovered that her job 
is manufacturing; that 
while she cannot com- 
pete with the wheat and 
corn fields of the West, 
she can compete with 
the best in factories. 
Climate and labor 
make this possible, as 
the following contrasts 
between North Carolina 
and certain other states 
show : Savings that North 











Trading Politics for Business 


Carolina offers over the Pennsyl- 
vania, New York, Massachusetts 
sector are half in fuel costs; half in 
clothing costs; half in vegetable 
costs; half in labor costs; about half 
in general costs; half in vacation 
costs; and there is more comfort in 
North Carolina’s predominant small 
city population. 

Gains that North Carolina offers 
over the Pennsylvania, New York, 
Massachusetts sector are one-fourth 
more sunshine hours a year; one- 
fourth more rainfall inches a year; 
half more days in the planting sea- 
son; 100 per cent. of the year in 
which one may walk or motor in 
comfort ; almost as much when one 
may sit out-of-doors; and almost as 
much of the year when one may 
push building operations. 

These figures imply that in a few years certain 
northern states will have no great need for a tariff, or 
for the Republican party, while the South will be 
wedded to both protection and Republicanism. In the 
last election, Massachusetts and Rhode Island went 
Democratic, and Virginia and North Carolina went 
over to the Republican column. 

In the last six years southern bond issues, by states 
alone, aggregated a billion dollars for roads, and three 
hundred millions for schools. This does not include 
county and city issues, which would largely swell the 
amount. A public debt may be a public blessing; 
certainly it may prove so to the South. By means 
of bond issues the South is raising vast sums of money, 
shaking off senility, educating her children, pulling 
herself out of the mud. Last year she expended on 
roads and bridges four hundred millions of dollars, 
and purchased nearly half a million automobiles. 

I would not be understood as saying the agricul- 
tural South is prosperous. Sections relying on cotton 
or other one-moneyed crops are in bad way. But by 
and large the Border South is prospering; and it was 
this prosperity which caused ii—together with 
Florida and Texas, two of the most progressive states 
—to go Republican last November. Of Texas, indeed, 
it must be said, “Watch Texas!” The next census 
may give that empire state six new Congressmen, three 
times as many new members as any other state. 


“We're Out for Business!” 


HE POPULATION of the sixteen southern states is 

more than forty millions; the gross value of their 
products is more than eighteen billions; they own 
seven million autos, and have invested fifty millions in 
rayon plants. Of rayon production experts declare that 
one hundred million pounds were produced last year, 
and that the rayon production of the United States is 
definitely centered in the southern states. In one year 
the mineral output of the South is more than a bil- 
lion dollars; her cotton manufacturing more than one 
billion, her coal production two hundred and seventy- 








INDUSTRIES DEMAND POWER 


The new industries, which are bringing prosperity to the agricultural South, inspire the 
development of new sources of energy such as this lignite power plant at Trinidad, Texas. 


four million tons; she annually exports a hundred and 
ninety-four million tons; her bank resources are ten 
billions ; she expends in public schools-each year four 
hundred and twenty-six millions; her revenue taxes 
run up to six hundred and thirty-eight millions— 
North Carolina leading all states except New 
York and Illinois—and paying taxes amounting to 
$205,650,000. Southern construction contracts are 
annually about one billion dollars. The South pro- 
duces 58 per cent. of the world’s cotton, and has five 
times as large a coal area as all Europe combined, 
excluding Russia. 

These vast industries are largely dependent on the 
Government for protection and support—business and 
governmental protection going hand in hand. The 
state that snuggles closest to the national Government 
is usually a wise and highly favored state. 

Shall a people favored as are the southern people 
fail to realize these significant facts? In the past 
they have missed golden opportunities, despising or 
neglecting their Government, and going without gov- 
ernmental assistance. Shall they continue to vote 
one way and pray another; shall they theorize and 
starve, or be practical and wax fat? 

The best answer to these questions is the break-up 
of the solid South in the last election. In Dixie, 1929 
came in with a bang, the industrial interests alert 
and confident. Cotton and furniture factories enlarg- 
ing, merging, combining, reducing overhead, keeping 
step with the times; larger banks and railroads pros- 
pering as never before, enormous road and educational 
programs mapped out. 

“Have done with politics—we’re out for business.” 
This seems to be the southern slogan, and in Dixie 
we may soon expect to see the flag of our country 
flying from the housetops as in New England and else- 
where. It has been said of capital that it is raw mate- 
rial plus personality—steel plus Carnegie, oil plus 
Rockefeller. The definition seems faulty because a 
third factor is omitted. Is not capital or business suc- 
cess raw material plus personality plus governmental 
aid, and of the three is not the last most powerful ? 





°Boys’ Clubs and Crime 


By BURRIDGE D. BUTLER 


President, United States Foundation for Boys’ Clubs 


HICAGO HAS AWAKENED to the fact that a street 
congested with boy life is a breeding place for 
crime. This vast melting pot of a city has 
found that its flues must be cleaned, or its fires 

will go out. Two hundred thousand boys play in its 
streets, and crime takes its tragic toll among them day 
and night. A new municipal court and jail costing 
$5,000,000 was built with tax money during the past 
year, and through it flows this polluted stream of de- 
stroyed boyhood. That this condition exists is an in- 
dictment which Chicago accepts, and will correct. 

It must correct it, for Chicago is unfortunately a 
striking example of the facts so vividly presented by 
Howard McLellan in his article on “Boys, Gangs, and 
Crime” in the March Review or REvIEws. 

The practically-minded reader of Mr. McLellan’s 
article will wonder what is the answer to this modern 
tendency of city boys to drift into gangs and thence 
into crime. In reply I quote Robert D. Klees, manag- 
ing director of the Union League Foundation for 
Boys’ Clubs in Chicago. He said: 

“Let us work for the prevention of crime, rather 
than for the correction of crime.” 

Mr. Klees speaks with the authority of accomplish- 
ment, for in nine years he has largely changed the atti- 
tude of the community toward the under-privileged 
boy of Chicago. The Union League Foundation for 
Boys’ Clubs which he manages is, perhaps, the most 
significant among the score of existing agencies seek- 
ing to cope with our after-the-war epoch of lawless- 
ness. The Foundation has a splendid record. 

Five million dollars—the sum spent on one court 
and one jail—will build a club for boys in each of 
Chicago’s fifty wards. Judge Arnold says that these 
fifty boys’ clubs will do away with three-fourths of 
Chicago’s juvenile delinquency in five years. And 
Federal Judge Page says, “These boys’ clubs will do 
more good than all the courts and policemen in Chi- 
cago.” Thus Chicago attacks crime at its source. 

Already two clubs have been founded, and are main- 
tained by the members of the Union League Club. A 
third unit will be built this year. What has been their 
answer to Chicago’s indictment ? 

The boys’ club at 19th and Levitt streets opened its 
doors May 30, 1920, to the service of a community 
that in 1919 had topped Chicago in juvenile delin- 
quency with 1,344 boys arrested. In 1920 there were 
802 arrests, in 1921 there were 592, and last year 276— 
a reduction of 79.4 per cent. in juvenile delinquency 
in 1928, compared with 1919. This club’s enrollment 
is more than 2,200 boys. 

The boys’ club at Lincoln and Emerson streets was 
opened in April, 1927, in a district that held the city’s 
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highest delinquency record in 1926, with 1,389 arrests. 
In 1927 arrests were 1,138; but in 1928, when Club 
No. 2 was in full swing, the Racine police station re- 
ported 432 boys arrested in the district. This is a 
reduction in arrests of 68.1 per cent. within twenty 
months. The Club has 2,000 boys enrolled, with an 
average daily attendance of 890. 

Boys’ Club No. 3 has not yet been definitely lo- 
cated. Surveys are being made, and work will be 
started this spring for an early fall opening in that 
spot in which juvenile delinquency is found doing the 
biggest business. Right now I can put my finger on 
the spot I want the next club. One police captain told 
our investigator, “Say, this ward is too tough for a 
club. They'll smear it.” That’s just where I want 
No. 3. It is a challenge that has been met before. 

What does it cost? 

It has cost $17 a year per boy to run a club for 
2,000 boys. Of this $5 is interest on capital invested 
in building and equipment, and $12 per boy for run- 
ning expenses. Last year Union League Club mem- 
bers contributed on monthly tickets $76,138; boys at 
19th and Levitt, $1,951; boys at Lincoln Street, 
$1,736; boys at summer camp, $3,363. Rent and in- 
terest brought $959, making the total $84,147. 

Last year expenses were: 19th Street Club, $15,947; 
Lincoln Street Club, $17,059; general, $17,067; sum- 
mer camp, $9,658 ; educational, $875 ; Christmas bask- 
ets and clothing to the poor (distributed by the boys), 
$2,824; capital expense, $11,982; and total, $75,412. 

The Union League boys’ clubs are non-sectarian. 
Nine-tenths of the boys are Roman Catholics or Jews. 
Help has been given willingly by all in developing 
these constructive social enterprises. The clubs are 
presented to the community not as a charity, but as 
a belated recognition of the social needs of the boy in 
a large city, accorded him by fellow citizens who are 
repaid by better service to the community by the boy. 

A normal boy is never a bad boy. He is only a good 
boy doing the wrong thing. Give him a simple club 
for the activities of his leisure time—between school 
time and bed time—and he is taken off the streets, 
away from the dangers of association with morons and 
criminals. Through supervised games he learns to 
play fair; and the boy who learns to play fair devel- 
ops an alertness, honesty, and truthfulness that makes 
aman of him. That is the net of it. 

The boy in the street is detached, and the gang 
gets him unless his home influence is sympathetic and 
constant. This lack of home influence finds its best 
substitute in the boys’ club. It is the anchor of mod- 
ern boyhood until he has learned enough to find his 
place of. usefulness in our complex city life.. 
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and Fruit in Florida 





ITH ALL THE VAST and 
varied interests of 
southern California, 


the orange industry, 
apart from the charm of the win- {j= 
ter climate and the gay luxuri- a 


now exhibiting stumps and 
ragged patches of second-growth 
trees and semi-tropical shrubs.. 
Much of this worthless-looking 
land is in fact as good for orange 
groves as could well be desired. 














ance of flowers and gardens, is 
the thing that is most fascinating to visitors, and 
that advertises the state most widely. California 
owes much to the scientific authorities who have 
standardized the marketable varieties of citrus fruit. 
Equally, the Golden State of the West is indebted 
to the California Fruit Growers’ Exchange for the 
impressive manner in which it has solved the mar- 
keting problem. Thus California has set the great 
example, and Florida is at last learning the lesson and 
following resolutely, with determination to solve the 
small problem of the individual fruit-grower by master- 
ing the large problem of the entire citrus industry, com- 
posed of producers and shippers. 

In volume, California is still a long way in advance 
of Florida. In round figures California will have ship- 
ped 80,000 carloads of oranges for the season 1928-9. 
In contrast Florida will have sent out of the state about 
32,000 carloads. Florida is relatively more successful 
with grape fruit than California. The State Agricul- 
tural Department is taking a keen supervisory interest, 
and the State Agricultural College at Gainesville, over 
which Dr. John J. Tigert now presides, devotes scien- 
tific research work to citrus fruit culture as well as to 
other distinctive Florida crops. At the last state enu- 
meration, made as recently as July, 1928, Florida had 
10,846,932 orange trees in actual bearing condition, not 
to mention several million young trees not yet old 
enough to bear fruit. There were 5,189,679 grape-fruit 
trees, and the tangerine trees numbered 1,149,490. In 
northwest Florida, they are producing a hardy kind of 
Japanese orange called “Satsuma”; and 235,503 Sat- 
suma trees were bearing, with a much larger number 
lately planted in the firm belief that climatic conditions 
will justify a wide extension of groves of this type. 
Lemon culture is almost negligible, only 52,992 trees 
being counted. In California, on the other hand, there 
is a large and successful lemon industry. 

Looking to the future, Florida has the advantage of 
a much larger area of land adapted to citrus fruit cul- 
ture than any other part of the United States. It is 
reported that 300,000 acres include all of the Florida 
groves of citrus fruit, of which 60 per cent. may be 
assigned to oranges, 35 per cent. to grape fruit, and 5 
per cent. to tangerines. Across the roadway from a 
beautiful and flourishing orange grove, one may find 
almost anywhere in Florida a stretch of neglected, bar- 
ten-looking land once covered with splendid pines, but 


Florida could easily produce ten 
times its present crop of citrus fruit; but this would © 
require the further investment of capital to the extent 
of three or four billion dollars. 

Encouragement to extcnd the culture of citrus fruit 
must come from a more profitable demand. The crop 
of the season just past has been abundant, but prices 
have not been high enough to stimulate the excited 
speculation in orange groves or adjacent wild lands that 
prevailed in the period from 1924 to 1926. 

One great mark of progress, however, must be noted. 
This is the recent establishment of the Florida Citrus 
Growers Clearing House Association. The new organi- 
zation had to be built upon the foundation of existing 
facts. The California plan, which has erected a great 
marketing organization upon the codperative union of 
orange producers, did not fit the Florida picture. There 
were various large producers who had their own mar- 
keting facilities. There were also a large number of 
packers and shippers, with their capital invested in 
their own established enterprises. Some of these were 
engaged partly in producing and partly in buying the 
fruit of many other producers, and in supplying definite 
market demands in one city or another of the North. 
Besides these, there had existed for twenty years the 
Florida Citrus Exchange, a codperative society of pro- 
ducers that had been handling something like 30 per 
cent. of the crop. 


N 1927 THERE BEGAN a real agitation, with certain 
John-the-Baptist voices proclaiming the coming of 
some unknown leader who should deliver the Florida 
citrus growers from chaotic conditions. There was dire 
need of unity and harmony. They were producing 
without sufficient attention to standard grades and con- 
ditions. Some of them were hurting Florida by ship- 
ping green fruit. More than two hundred individuals, 
firms, or companies, engaged in packing and shipping, 
were hurting one another and Florida by haphazard 
competition in northern markets. 

As a result of this agitation, the producers came to- 
gether last year and formed what is now famous in 
Florida as the “Committee of Fifty”. They brought 
many leading shippers into line, and the Florida Citrus 
Growers Clearing House Association is the outstanding 
result. There is no attempt on the part of the pro- 
ducers to put established packers and shippers out of 
business. The new association is working for the 
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advancement of the Florida citrus industry as a whole. 
The growers had worked so efficiently last spring— 
holding considerably more than a hundred meetings in 
different parts of the state during March and April— 
that they brought 75 per cent. of the crop into their 
new organization. Most of those remaining outside are 
very large producing units, which, of course, are bene- 
fited indirectly by the increased prosperity of the pro- 
ducers as a whole. 

The shippers themselves have an advisory committee 
that meets constantly with the executive committee of 
the growers. This movement has had the encourage- 
ment of the Agricultural Department at Washington, 
and, of course, is supported in every way by the state 
officials and the Legislature. There are 225 packing 
houses of affiliated shippers, using the grades of the 
United States government as a basis, and packing and 
shipping under inspection. A leader in the crusade 
was Mr. S. E. Thomason, now at the head of the Tampa 
Tribune, who brought Mr. A. W. Hanley from Chicago 
to Florida to make a preliminary survey. Mr. Hanley 
is a man of rare energy, with a background of many 
years experience in the handling and marketing of fruit 
throughout the United States and Canada, and he re- 
mains in Florida as an officer of the Clearing House. 
More might be written about this; but the experience 
of another year will provide a less immature story. 


agente FROM THE RAILROADS are to the effect that 
Florida has been more popular as a winter resort, 
in the season just ending, than ever before. Local testi- 
mony in Florida also shows more visitors, better hotel 
patronage, and a larger number of human beings actu- 
ally within the bounds of the state than at any previous 
time. The boom created marvelous hotels and other 
facilities, which temporary reaction could not take 
away. There was mushroom speculation in undevel- 
oped acreage; but there was nothing of a mushroom 
sort about the great architectural creations, the splen- 
did bridges, the network of paved highways, that owed 
their magical appearance to the high pressure methods 
and the unrestrained optimism of the boom period. 

Our entire South is improving 
at a great rate, inviting perma- 
nent settlers as well as visitors 
from northern states and cities. 
Florida merely happens to be 
farthest south of the galaxy of 
states ; and its accessibility makes 
it especially inviting to people of 
New England, New York, and the 
East. Like California, Florida 
takes on a distinctly national 
character. Automobiles bearing 
license tags from almost every 
state in the Union have thronged 
the Florida roads and resorts dur- 
ing the recent season. 

Prosperous America is promot- 
ing migration from within the 
country, as well as the vacation 
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habit. South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, 
Louisiana, Texas, New Mexico, Arizona, California, as 
well as Florida, will benefit greatly by virtue of their 
attractive winter climate, and their unlimited opportu. 
nities for agriculture and industry, as well as for health 
and recreation. The northern states in turn must gain 
more than they lose by the southward trend. The pros. 
perity of the South makes markets for various products 
of the North, just as truly as the North supplies mar. 
kets for the citrus fruits, the cotton, and the other dis- 
tinctive products of the South. Furthermore, from New 
England, all the way to the Canadian Rockies—from 
Portland, Oregon, back to Portland, Maine—the sum- 
mer vacationists will continue to move in increasing 
numbers, and will doubtless remain by far more numer- 
ous than those who can afford to go to warm climates 
in the winter. 


oe AS REGARDS FLoripA, no regional con- 
valescence has ever been more speedy and as- 
sured than that which now follows the collapse of the 
beom of four years ago. The American Forestry Asso- 
ciation recently met at Jacksonville, inspected Mr. 
Penney’s vast estates at Green Cove Springs, and en- 
couraged reforestation as a hopeful southern opportu- 
nity. Mr. Edmonds of the Manufacturers’ Record has 
been pointing out the great need and opportunity of 
manufacturing and other permanent industries, be- 
sides agriculture and the hotel business. Florida looks 
to increasing commerce with the West Indies and 
South America; and its seaports and traffic centers 
like Jacksonville, Pensacola, Miami, Tampa, and Key 
West have lost no iota of confidence in their future. 
One fine asset of Florida is the restored vigor and 
public usefulness of men and women who, like so many 
in southern California, have become residents for rea- 
sons of retirement from business and professional life 
in the North. They take a leading part in promoting 
education ; and Florida does not neglect them or allow 
their talents to grow rusty. The retired college pro- 
fessor of the North is eagerly sought after in Florida, 
and finds himself launched on a new career. It is not 
that the fabled fountains of 
youth are bubbling exclusively 
where De Soto is said to have 
sought them. It is rather true 
that change in itself is stimulat- 
ing, and that freedom from long- 
continued routine inspires fresh 
activity. Thus Florida welcomes 
the Rockefellers, the Edisons, and 
the tired men of business and af- 
fairs, along with the editors and 
professors, novelists and poets, 
doctors, lawyers, engineers, gar- 
den-makers, and social idealists— 
not to mention a retiring Presi- 
dent, his successor, and the de- 
feated candidate—who seek its 
balm of sunshine, its orange 

groves and dazzling beaches. 

A. S. 
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HE FIRST PRONOUNCEMENT 

of policy made by Mr. 
Hoover after his election 
was presented to the Con- 
ference of Governors, at New 
Orleans. He asked the codpera- 
tion of all the states with the 
federal Government in collecting 
information and planning public 
expenditures for the purpose of 
sustaining business and employ- 
ment. It now appears that this 
project, which the President has | 


UVEMPLOYME | 


it must have in order that in its 
own interests it may codrdinate 
its activities with governmental 
activities. 

The first thing to observe 
about this Plan is that it is pre- 
ventive. Unlike the so-called 
“Prosperity Reserve,’ as em- 
bodied in the Jones Bill before 
the last session of Congress, the 
Proposed Plan operates in the 
early stages of business fluctua- 
tions. It does not wait until 











repeatedly endorsed in principle, 





millions of workers have lost 





will be explained in detail in a 
special message to Congress. 

Meantime, as was to be expected, Mr. Hoover has 
gone directly at the problem by taking numerous 
steps—including the appointment of a committee on 
the causes of our prosperity—to acquire the exact in- 
formation upon which to base his proposed program. 

Precisely what his Plan will be, we are not author- 
ized to say. From his numerous statements on the 
subject, however, even antedating the report of Presi- 
dent Harding’s Committee on Unemployment of which 
he was chairman, and running through all his pre- 
election addresses, any one can readily discover the 
essentials of his Plan. With that Plan, as we under- 
stand it, we are in complete accord. 

We are not in accord, however, with what has been 
widely reported and discussed as “the Hoover Plan.” 
So we venture here to explain just what, in our view, 
the Plan is and just what it is not. 


ye IS THE IDEA in brief: It is proposed that fed- 
eral, state, and local governments, in addition to 
appropriating money the expenditure of which cannot 
be hastened or postponed, shall make certain credits 
available, in connection with public works planned well 
In advance, which credits shall be used only when 
specified, official indexes of economic conditions show 
that business appears to be headed for a depression. 
Conversely, it is proposed that measures shall be taken 
looking toward decreased capital expenditures when 
business appears to be headed for inflation. Through 
widespread announcement of such action and the scien- 
tific basis for such action, private business shall be 
afforded the leadership which it now lacks, and which 


By Kirby, in the World © (New York) 


their jobs. It is not designed to 
alleviate the suffering due to 
business depressions; it is designed to prevent depres- 
sions. It is a substitute for breadlines and doles. 

Even so, nobody who understands the Proposed Plan 
imagines that it will prevent all the unemployment 
which arises from disability and old age, or prevent the 
temporary unemployment which is caused by the use 
of inventions, changes in consumer demand, and other 
adjustments which are certain to take place in any 
progressive country, especially in these United States. 
But the Plan is expected to do away with the unemploy- 
ment which is caused by a general decline in the coun- 
try’s business activity. 


| How, asks the former Governor of Massachu- 
setts, can you furnish jobs for the idle textile 
workers in New Bedford, by building a dam in 
Arizona ? 

That is not the idea. Nobody expects to hurry many 
workers back and forth across the continent. What 
the Plan does involve is employment of more men, in 
time of special needs, on numerous kinds of construc- 
tion work, public and private, in ail parts of the 
country. 

The second answer to the Governor’s question is that 
most of the money which is spent on roads, harbors, 
buildings, flood prevention, and the rest, is not paid 
out as wages to men on the job, but is paid for machines 
and materials, thus helping to sustain employment in 
numerous industries. For example, more than two 
hundred concerns outside the city of Boston will be 
called upon to furnish materials for the new post-office 


building to be built in Boston. 
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There is, however, an even more convincing answer 
to the Governor’s question; for nearly all the money 
which is used to buy materials, as well as the money 
which is paid to men on the job, is spent by wage 
earners within a few weeks—spent, of course, for a 
thousand and one commodities and services, thus stim- 
ulating trade throughout the country. No shopkeeper 
in Detroit needs to take a course in economics in order 
to understand this point. He knows that Mr. Ford 
cannot take on an additional thirty thousand workers 
without speeding up cash registers all over the city. 
There is, in fact, no possibility of spending an addi- 
tional ten million dollars on any kind of construction 
work in any state, without to some extent taking up the 
slack of employment and improving balance sheets in 
every other state. 


VEN SO, THE PLAN is not proposed as a way out of 
all those troubles that are peculiar to farmers, or 
textile workers, or coal miners, or any other industrial 
group. Each industry is left as free as ever to make its 
own mistakes. And it is certain that under this Plan 
—or under any other plan that preserves individual 
initiative—some industries will be relatively de- 
pressed, even when business as a whole is flourishing. 
Akron and Caribou, as well as New Bedford, may still 
have unemployment troubles of their own. 

The Plan does propose, however, to maintain con- 
ditions under which makers of cotton cloth and 
growers of potatoes, for example, will have to suffer 
only from their own mistakes and from those caprices 
of consumers and visitations of Providence which strike 
directly at profits on cotton cloth and potatoes. They 
will not suffer, in addition, from depressions of business 
in general. 

It follows that the Plan is not designed to stabilize 
the prices of cotton cloth or potatoes or any other com- 
modity. It is designed, on the other hand, to have a 
part, in connection with the Federal Reserve System, 
in preventing those extreme fluctuations of the general 
price-level which have caused so much waste, injustice, 
social unrest, and human suffering. 

The Plan does not involve any increase whatever of 
federal, state, or local government expenditures. It 
merely requires the more intelligent allocation, over a 
series of years, of such money as is going to be spent 
anyway. 

Far from increasing capital expenditures, the Plan 
makes possible the reduction of the total cost of public 
works, through allocating a larger proportion of such 
works to periods of falling costs. The least that can be 
said of such a policy is that it is good business. 
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Another outstanding feature of the Plan, which dis- 
tinguishes it from many other plans for dealing with 
unemployment, is that it is not a “make work” scheme, 
It proposes to spend money only for what is regarded 
as necessary by public authorities, as at present con- 
stituted. 

Most emphatically, it is not a plan under which poli- 
ticians can spend additional money for public works in 
the interests of their political fortunes. On the con- 
trary, the decision when to release a considerable pro- 
portion of public capital funds is based on well-estab- 
lished scientific measurements of economic conditions, 
which measurements, experience shows, can be largely 
removed from the influence of politicians. 

There is another serious misconception. The Plan 
has been widely announced as a proposal for creating 
a huge reserve fund—three billion dollars seems to be 
the popular figure—a tempting supply of cash on hand, 
piled up somewhere, awaiting the attacks of politicians, 

But a reserve fund is not the idea at all. The idea is 
that arrangements shall be made in advance so that 
public credit will become available, ‘when, as and if” 
the specific indexes of business conditions show that 
the time has come for carrying out certain parts of the 
construction program. 


pe THE Proposep Pian, the Government does 
not undertake to tell any business executive what 
to do. But it does furnish him with timely, compre- 
hensive, and dependable information, which he may 
use, if he likes, in forming his own judgments of what 
to do. 

The Plan gives the Government no new powers and 
involves no new regulation of business. It leaves in- 
dividual initiative and responsibility precisely as they 
are, throughout the whole domain of commerce. The 
Plan does not put government into business ; it merely 
ensures the more business-like conduct of government. 

Neither is it intended that the federal Government 
shall exercise further control over the expenditures of 
local governments. It is merely proposed that the 
federal Government, with the aid of fact-finding 
agencies in each and every state, shall provide all the 
state governments and branches thereof with informa- 
tion upon which they may act to their own advantage. 

In fact, it is not expected that any local government, 
corporation, or individual shall do anything at all, 
under this Plan, which is not prompted by sound judg- 
ment. The Plan is not philanthropy. It is business, 
guided by measurements instead of by hunches. It is 
economics for an age of science—economics worthy of 
the new President. 
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CAs Stated 


In the world of yesterday, the dominant thought was national security against all comers. 
The controlling idea today is world-wide peace against all disturbers. I am persuaded 
that a frank declaration on the part of the United States of its willingness to accept the 
implications and responsibilities which that ideal demands would do more than all else 
to convert it into a reality. It would reduce the probability of a collision between the 
navies of the United States and Great Britain to the vanishing point. 


There is no royal road to learning, to skill, to fine character, or to that intellectual and 
spiritual freedom which marks the truly educated man. 


Since the war, American idealism (to use a broad term for many related phenomena) has 
been in retreat. It has been easy to be unsentimental, self-seeking, skeptical of reform, 
indifferent to the future. The tempo of the nation has been in the stock market, its 
conscience has been usurped by the Prohibitionists. 


The cry of Puritanism, of the determination of certain elements of society to compel 
others to surrender their pleasures, the charge that Prohibition is the product of a bunch 
of long-faced, hypocritical Kill-joys, is utterly absurd, indeed, silly. For whatever the 
Church of the Puritans might or might not be able to do, our present-day economic, 
industrial, and social life has decided that it cannot and will not any longer tolerate 
alcoholism with its attendant evils, but will compel the abolition of a traffic which always 
and everywhere produces such results. 


The Coolidge Administration will be accredited in history with having achieved a greater 
number of treaties in the interest of international peace than that of any preceding 
administration. 


Nearly every magazine article, nearly every sermon, nearly every lecture, nearly every 
speech, is too long. The ordinary listener in a church or lecture-hall or at a public dinner 
cannot escape. But the reader of a magazine is free; he begins an article with high 
anticipations; after he has read three pages, he looks to see how long it is; if he finds it 
is going to continue for fifteen more pages, he-reads something else. 


The present volume of unemployment, the level of real wages, and the attitude of the 
controlling class toward minimum wage and child labor legislation on the one hand, com- 
pared with the unprecedented volume of free funds for the biggest stock market boom 
in history on the other, forms a most telling and damning indictment of the existing 
economic order. 


The final ignominy of the scramble for tariff favors has not been spared us. Eight hun- 
dred members of the recently organized American Artists’ Professional League, purport- 
ing to represent the artists of this country, have trotted to the trough and petitioned 
Congress for protection against foreign painters. ~They ask for a duty on the importation 
of all works of art by foreign artists executed within thirty years of the date of entry. 


A dictatorship is the greatest calamity that can befall a nation. It is worse than plague, 
flood, famine, or war. 


American culture today is distinguished by the low value given to creative work and by 
the high value given to organization, regulation, and efficiency. It is distinguished by the 
predominance of material ideals and material success—and it is the work of American 
women. Man plays only a very secondary part in this drama; he is in the main a money- 
making drudge, kept to his work that his wife may be free. He may indeed have freedom 
in his business life, but how limited is that life, with its constant pressure for success, its 
everlasting competition. 


The codperative form of organization began as a protest against what were thought to be 
the evils of the profit-making system. The fundamental thought was for the members 
to combine for their common good instead of for profits. 


We have reached in England a more critical period than at any epoch since the end of the 
Napoleonic wars. Then, as now, classes confronted one another in a struggle for suprem- 
acy. Then, as now, a commercial crisis, a currency crisis, an industrial crisis, taxed 
for a generation the quality of her statesmen. 


It is evident that no disarmament is possible as long as no alternative instrument of 
policy is devised to armaments, and no reduction uf armaments is possible as long as the 
utility of armaments as instruments of policy has not been reduced. 
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The Farm Problem Moves to Washington 


HEREAS, LEGISLATION to ef- 

fect further agricultural re- 

lief and legislation for lim- 

ited changes of the tariff can- 
not in justice to our farmers, our labor, 
and our manufacturers be postponed; 
now, 

“THEREFORE, I, Herbert Hoover, 
President of the United States of Amer- 
ica, do hereby proclaim and declare that 
an extraordinary occasion requires the 
Congress of the United States to convene 
in extra session at the Capitol in the city 
of Washington on the 15th day of April, 
1929, at twelve o’clock noon.” 

In these words the President, three 
days after his inauguration, called the 
coming extra session of Congress. Thus 
whatever its actual performance, the an- 
nounced reason for the existence 
of this session is to help the 
farmer. One might borrow the 
phrase of the cartoonist Briggs, 
and wonder what a farmer about 
to be helped thinks about. 

The answer, to judge from the 
farm journals, is that he has not 
much hope of _ thoroughgoing 
farm relief from the special ses- 
sion, but- that he does expect the 
’ tariff on agricultural products to 
be pushed upwards. And _ this 
operation, to judge again from 
the farm journals, is regarded 
with considerable faith in its effi- 
cacy. Behind it, and behind the 
special session itself, remains the 
determination that the future, 
perhaps the next regular session 
of Congress, must bring a thor- 
oughgoing attempt to bring new 
life to the business of farming, as 
far as that can be done by legis- 
lation. 

The great mass of American 
farmers are governed by a bal- 
anced, temperate, thoughtful dis- 
content. We have it on the au- 
thority of Alfred Vivian, Dean of 





more money,” he says in Farm and Fire- 
side, “yet they do not expect farming ever 
to pay them or their children as much as 
may be made by a select few in a large 
number of competing occupations more 
commercial, more artificial, in nature. 
“They want to farm and they want 
their children to farm. They have a 
deep-seated feeling that farming is a 
proud and worthy occupation. But they 
do not consider themselves bound irre- 
trievably to their land by this feeling or 
by tradition. They are not among those 
marginal-minded people willing to go on 
farming so long as there is as much as 
a crust of bread to eat and a patch of 
roof to cover them. Peasantry, they re- 
alize, lies in the acceptance, generation 
after generation, of an inferior economic 


and social status. The healthy, active, 
American discontent of these people 
seems to me just about the finest thing 
we have.” 

But how, specifically, is that discontent 
to be turned into positive value? 

“Regardless of any action which the 
short session may take with regard to a 
general farm relief bill,” says the Agri- 
cultural Review, “there is no good reason 
why it should not make changes in the 
existing tariff law to adequately protect 
important farm products. Both political 
parties are on record as favoring such 
changes. Information is available as to 
what products are in need of greater pro- 
tection from foreign competition on the 
American market. The needed changes 
could easily and quickly be made, with- 
out disturbing the present tariff 
act as a whole, or preventing 








the College of Agriculture, Ohio 
State University. “They want 
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more complete revision by the 
next Congress.” 

The Dairymen’s League News 
believes that the general public 
and Congress are in a favorable 
mood to grant increased tariff 
protection to farmers, but finds in 
the fact that the need for it has 
been stressed as never before no 
guarantee that the rates asked for 
will be granted, unless there is 
unity of effort on the part of 
every farm organization  con- 
cerned. 

“There is plenty of evidence,” 
it says, “that farmers will not ob- 
tain the rates they want without 
opposition. Certain strong inter- 
ests nationally organized will op- 
pose some of the increases asked 
for. There is need for the com- 
plete and whole hearted support 
of every dairy farmer and of all 
other farmers everywhere.” 

These farmers everywhere have 
plenty of evidence to show that 
they must be listened to, in the 
opinion of Senator Capper of 
Kansas. He urges us to remem- 
ber that agricultural products still 
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TROOPS ON THE WAY TO THE FIGHTING—A RECURRING 


have only nine-tenths of their pre-war 
purchasing power, and that during the 
last eight years they have averaged only 
85 per cent. of it. 

He writes on the editorial page of his 
Capper’s Farmer: 

“In other words, agriculture for the 
last eight years has traded its products 
for other products at a 15 per cent. loss 
compared with the pre-war period of 
1910-1914. Also we should remember 
that where up to 1920 agriculture had 
never received less than 20 per cent. of 
the national income, since that year it 
never received as much as 12 per cent. 
Much of the time it has received as little 
as 10 per cent.” 

Senator Capper, like many others, be- 
lieves that revision upward of the tariff 
on agricultural products is an essential 
part of any farm relief plan. He holds 
it to be basic, and thinks it will help 
powerfully, though it will not of itself 
solve the agricultural problem. And 
“backing up tariff revision should come 
the enactment of legislation which would 
make it possible for farmers to 


“This is not a repair man’s job. It de- 
mands new construction. It should not 
be done hastily. Whatever plan is de- 
veloped should be one which will meet 
the needs of the present and anticipate, 
so far as is humanly possible, the prob- 
lems of the future.” 


Shooting it out 
in Mexico 


NCE MORE Mexico has resorted to the 

bullets with which its elections are, 
at times, prematurely conducted. On 
March 2 revolution against the govern- 
ment of President Portes Gil and his 
supporters—notably the powerful former 
President, Plutarco Elias Calles—broke 
out in Vera Cruz. The disaffection had 
been simmering for some time, and soon 
it took in the states of Sonora and Coa- 
huila as well. Nine states in all were af- 
fected to a greater or lesser extent. Signs 
of uprising appeared from Vera Cruz on 
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the Atlantic to Lower California on the 
Pacific, and as far north as Juarez, just 
across the border from Brownsville, 
Texas. 

It did not appear on the face of things 
why the revolution ever began. Yet more 
or less official explanations have been 
made by both sides. With these warm 
words Gen. Fausto Topete, governor of 
Sonora, speaks for Gen. Jose Gonzalo 
Escobar, leader of the rebels: 

“General Calles’s dictatorship was noto- 
rious for its continuous flagrant violation 
of the rights of human kind, beginning 
with opposition to religious worship and 
curtailment of freedom of speech and in- 
dividual rights of all forms, and going as 
far as taking life, and ignoring the rights 
of individuals on trial to recourse to the 
courts in their defense, as provided by 
law.” 

General Topete’s statement attacks 
General Calles, minister of war in the 
Portes Gil cabinet and leader of the Fed- 
eral troops, because President Gil relies 
considerably on the former President for 

his power. General Topete’s state- 
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control the marketing of surplus 
crop production in a business-like 
way.” 

As for this latter, more funda- 
mental legislation, the Pennsyl- 
vania Farmer declares that there 
has been plenty of talk, but little 
investigation or discussion of fun- 
damentals—namely, the economy 
of the proposed plans. “If costly 
mistakes in this legislation are to 
be avoided,” it warns, “haste is 
impossible. The mere omission of 
the equalization fee, or some other 
fatal feature, is not sufficient to 
insure sound legislation.” 

All in all, there seems to be : 
agreement with Senator Capper 
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ment, which appeared in the New 
York Herald Tribune following 
a request from that paper, con- 
tinues: 

“Through misinterpretation of 
the agrarian laws and their biased 
application for purely selfish po- 
litical ends, agriculture is on the 
verge of extinction. Our com- 
merce and industry is steadily dis- 
appearing as the result of Calles’s 
immoral and radical methods in 
supporting and protecting the cor- 
rupt leaders of the Mexican Fed- 
eration of Labor... . 

“Through the tolerance and en- 
couragement of high government 
officials, his relatives . . . are cre- 














when he says: 


ating a veritable smuggling ring.” 
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stated his position through 
the New York Times. 
Never in recent years has 
an armed movement in 
Mexico had less justifica- 
tion, he said. It was “a 
movement started by am- 
bitious and corrupt mili- 
tary leaders, who without 
the remotest idea of revo- 
lutionary sociology and 
economics, and _ without 
the least objective of 
benefiting the masses, re- 
belled against a civil ruler 
whose last three months 
of administration have 
portrayed him as an ex- 
ecutive strictly obedient 
to the law.” It is the 
purpose of the revolution- 
aries, he asserts, to set up 
a dictatorship, and to pre- 
vent Mexico from enter- 
ing a period of govern- 
ment by institutions. 

So the onlooker in the 
United States may take 
his choice. American 








Ly Darling, in the Des Moines Register 


ANOTHER POPULAR (?) UPRISING 


Mexico anxiously hoped that President 
Portes Gil would start a new era of “la 
justicia,” morality, and decency, continues 
the rebel general; but he proved a “most 
sad disappointment, becoming Calles’s 
blind and unconditional tool.” Tired of 
the Calles infamy, the people took up 
arms “as the only way to remedy state 
affairs, and will fight to regain orderly 
government and respect for law and jus- 
tice that guarantees life and property, 
basing its foundations upon morality and 
decency.” 

It is on just this basis, however, that 
the Federal authorities base their argu- 
ment against the revolutionaries. Instead 
of relying on law, they say, the revolu- 
tionists relied on arms. As President Gil, 
in a statement to the press, put it, “With 
the beginning of the political campaign 
in Mexico, there immediately appeared 
indications of attempts by certain military 
men to impose their candidates on the 
nation. Far from trying to win the votes 
of the public, they put forth ideas of vio- 
lence and revolution.” 

President Gil names Generals Roberto 
Cruz, Jesus Aguirre, Manzo and Topete, 
all prominently identified with the upris- 
ing, as having a part in this, and declares 
that their pretext of unfair political dis- 
advantage had no basis. “The falseness 
and inconsistency of this pretext are evi- 
dent. These candidates, and even those 
of the opposition, enjoyed in the political 
campaign very excellent guarantees, as 
they themselves have admitted.” 

In much the same terms General Calles 





opinion inclines toward 
the belief that, whatever 
the merits of the rival groups of generals 
and politicians, whatever the situation in 
a country where close elections are not 
necessarily fair, shooting is hardly the 
best way out. 


Mr. Coolidge 
Writes 
[= FIRST EXAMPLE of the occasional 
writing with which Calvin Coolidge is 
expected to occupy himself in the inter. 
val between the Presidency and a pos- 
sible future occupation appears in the 
April Cosmopolitan. It is a simple, di- 
rect document giving the personal opin- 
ions of Mr. Coolidge on the human as. 
pects of the Presidency. 

“It has undoubtedly been the lot of 
every native boy of the United States 
to be told that he will some day be Presi- 
dent,” writes Mr. Coolidge. “Nearly 
every young man who happens to be 
elected a member of his state legisla- 
ture is pointed to by his friends and his 
local newspaper as on the way to the 
White House. 

“My own experience in this respect did 
not differ from that of others. But I 
never took such suggestions seriously, as 
I was convinced in my own mind that 
I was not qualified to fill the exalted 
office of President.” 

There were others who felt the same 
way about him, continues Mr. Coolidge, 
doubtless smiling as he wrote. Yet in 
time the national convention of 1920, 
“acting in accordance with an unchange- 
able determination, took my destiny into 
its own hands and nominated me for 
Vice-President. 

“Had I been chosen for the 











CALVIN COOLIDGE, AUTHOR 


The former President leaving his office on Main Street, 
Northampton, soon after his return from Washington. 


first place,” he continues, “I 
could have accepted it only with 
a great deal of trepidation, but 
when the events of August, 1923, 
bestowed upon me the Presiden- 
tial office, I felt at once that 
power had been given to me to 
administer it. This was not any 
feeling of exclusiveness. While I 
felt qualified to serve, I was also 
well aware that there were many 
others who were better qualified. 
It would be my province to get 
the benefit of their opinions and 
advice. It is a great advantage to 
a President, and a major source 
of safety to the country, for him 
to know that he is not a great 
man.” 

Mr. Coolidge tells of the night 
of August 2, 1923, when he was 
awakened by his father, coming 
upstairs and calling his name in 
a trembling voice: 

“He placed in my hands an of- 
ficial report and told me that 
President Harding had just passed 
away. My wife and I at once 
dressed. Before leaving the room 
I knelt down and, with the same 
prayer with which I have since 
approached the altar of the 
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THIRD OF A SERIES OUTLINING THE ESSENTIALS OF A SOUND INVESTMENT POLICY 
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DETROIT 601 Griswold Street 


Diversify —for extra strength 


A rope is made of a number of cords, 
each cord woven of several strands. 
Should one strand break under stress, 
the strength of the rope would not be 
noticeably affected. 

This aptly illustrates the purpose of 
diversification in investment. An invest- 
ment structure of sound bonds becomes 
even safer when it includes several types 

‘of security, further distributed among 
various issues of each type. Thus risk, 
presentinall humanaffairs, is minimized. 

Consider first the amount to be put in 
any one type of bond; then, the amount 
in any single issue of each type. Ten to 
twenty per cent of the total fund in one 
issue is a good average for small inves- 
tors; five to ten per cent or less for larger 
holdings. 

Your bond holdings should also orig- 


| "istic 


inate in as many localities as feasible, to 
spread the risk geographically. Should 
one locality or industry have a setback, 
the securities of others will act as a sup- 
port, possibly displaying added strength 
as an offset. Maturities should be divided 
between long and short term; salability, 
yield, even security, should be arranged 
for proper balance—the ratios depend- 
ing on your circumstances. 

Diversification is simple in principle. 
In practice it is often complex. But it 
may be readily accomplished through 
a connection with an experienced in- 
vestment house, operating on a nation- 
wide scale and originating a diversity 
of issues in the important fields of in- 
vestment. Such a house is in a strong 
position to advise and apply diversifi- 
cation. 


This subject—along with other basic principles to guide investors— is more fully dis- 
cussed in our booklet, “Essentials of a Sound Investment Policy.” Write for booklet RR-49 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. 


INCORPORATED 


CHICAGO 201 South La Salle Street 


MILWAUKEE 425 East Water Street 


NEW YORK 35 Wall Street 
CLEVELAND 925 Euclid Avenue 
PITTSBURGH 307 Fifth Avenue 


ST. LOUIS 319 North Fourth Strect 


PHILADELPHIA 113 South Fifteenth Street 


BOSTON 85 Devonsbire Street 
MINNEAPOLIS 608 Second Avenue, South 
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Every Thursday Evening — Hear the Old Counsellor on the Halsey-Stuart Program 


A unique radio program featuring helpful advice on how to invest your money. . . music by instrumental ensemble 


Broadcast from coast to coast 
through W-E-A-F and 34 stations associated with the National Broadcasting Company 


9 ep. M. Central Standard Time 


8 ep. m. Mountain Standard Time 


7». M. Pacific Standard Time 
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THE CRASH OF CAPTAIN LUNDBORG’S PLANE AT THE NOBILE CAMP. 


church, asked God to bless the American 
people and give me power to serve them. 

“My first thought was to express my 
sympathy for those who had been be- 
reaved, and after that was done to at- 
tempt to reassure the country with the 
knowledge that I proposed no sweeping 
displacement of the men then in office 
and that there were to be no violent 
changes in the administration of affairs.” 

Much of Mr. Coolidge’s article is taken 
up with brief observations, simply stated, 
on the office of President. Thus he says: 

“T have often said that there was no 
cause for feeling disturbed at being mis- 
represented in the press. It would be 
only when they began to say things detri- 
mental to me which were true that I 
should feel alarm. 

“Perhaps one of the reasons I have 
been a target for so little abuse is be- 
cause I have tried to refrain from abus- 
ing other people. 

“The words of the President have an 
enormous weight and ought not to be 
used indiscriminately.” 

In telling of his early days in the Pres- 
idency, Mr. Coolidge turns to the death 
of his son Calvin, at sixteen years, in 
the summer of 1924. Had he himself 
not been President, writes Mr. Coolidge, 
the son would not have raised a blister 
on his toe, which resulted in blood poison- 
ing, playing lawn tennis in the South 
Grounds. 

“In his suffering he was asking me to 
make him well. I could not. 

“When he went the power and the 
glory of the Presidency went with him. 

“The ways of Providence are often 
beyond our understanding. It seemed to 
me that the world had need of the work 
that it was probable he could do. 

“TI do not know why such a price 
was exacted for occupying the White 
House.” 

Further articles by Mr. Coolidge will 
appear in the Cosmopolitan, American 
Magazine and Ladies’ Home Journal. 





Arctic Rescue 


> May 25 of last year the dirigible 
Italia, returning to Spitzbergen from 
a flight over the North Pole, crashed to 
the ice of the Polar Sea. One man was 
killed outright as the control car struck 
the floes. Nine men, including General 
Umberto Nobile, the commander, sur- 
vived. Six others in the balloon part of 
the dirigible, which was torn loose from 
the control cabin, drifted away through 
the skies to an unknown death. 

A month later a light airplane droned 
through the gray skies toward the con- 
trol-car survivors, who had kept in touch 
with the world through their emergency 
radio, and whose camp had been seen 
but not visited by planes too heavy to 
land on the ice. In the light plane flew 


Captain Einar Lundborg of the Royal 
Swedish Flying Service, who has just ar- 
rived in this country to study American 





aviation. The story of his rescue of Gen- 
eral Nobile, never fully told in this coun- 
try, is now available through his book, 
Nar Nobile Raddades, which is to be pub- 
lished in English translation. To con- 
tinue the tale: 

Captain Lundborg flew on toward the 
Italia survivors, and “behold, down there, 
like a few tiny dots or dark pin heads, 
I discerned a pair of human beings be- 
side a faint streak of smoke. This was 
the camp. 

“One of the men had posted himself 
a little distance from the other, and was 
waving a large red cloth above his head, 
presumably to enable us to see the camp 
better. ... As I learned later, he was 
Professor Behounek.” 

Round and round in circles Captain 
Lundborg flew, seeking a place to land. 
Finally, he writes, “I heard Captain Schy- 
berg in the observer’s seat behind me re- 
port several times, ‘this will go all right. 
I opened the throttle, went round the 
field once more, and landed. The skis 
clattered against some icy projections at 
the far end of the field.. We got a tre- 
mendous bump from a hard snow ridge, 
so severe that we thought the machine 
would be wrecked. But no, there stood 
my noble Fokker, not quite fifteen me- 
ters from the piled-up pack ice on the 
windward side of the field, without the 
slightest injury.” 

Captain Lundborg was met by two 
young men, Viglieri and Biagi, and im- 
mediately asked for General Nobile. 
There was some difficulty in reaching the 
tent, which was about 200 yards from 
where the plane had landed. When 
finally they reached it, “there, just out- 
side the opening, sat the General. Be- 
side him were “Behounek and Cecioni. 



























RESCUER AND RESCUED 


At left, Captain Einar Lundborg, who flew over the polar sea in an airplane, 
Nobile (right) after the crash of the dirigible Jtalia while returning from a. flig 
Titina, General Nobile’s dog, shared the whole adventure with her master. 
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METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY~NEW YORK 


€ 1929, M1.1.¢0. 


SHORT time ago a promising young bus1- 
ness man, happily married and the father 
of two children, one seven and one nine, 

showed unmistakable signs of failing health. His 
doctor suspected the cause at once. A searching 
examination confirmed the doctor’s suspicions. 
Tuberculosis. He was ordered to give up his 
business immediately and go to a sanatorium for 
proper treatment and care. 


An uncle of the young man was greatly shocked 
when he heard the report. It didn’t seem possible 
that it could be true. He asked for the evidence. 
They handed him x-ray photographs which 
showed that his nephew’s lungs were seriously 
affected. The uncle asked permission to show 
the photographs to his own doctor. 


When that doctor saw the photographs he said, 
“The right thing was done. Your nephew will 
probably get well. Now, what have you done for 
the man’s family, especially the children? Have 
they been examined? You have no time to lose. 
While tuberculosis may not have made any seri- 
ous inroads on their health as yet, it is hardly 
conceivable that his wife and children are 
entirely free from infection. An appearance 





_ 


This year there will be a great forward step in the battle 
against tuberculosis. Efforts will be made to protect “the | 
others”—the family and friends of the stricken person— -=~) 
even before the signs of tuberculosis show themselves, but —~ 
while the disease may be latent. 


Organizations for the prevention of tuberculosis—na- ° } i) 
ional, state and local—will warn people of the infection ““4\z 
which may follow living in the same household or asso- “4 

Ciating with one who is suffering from tuberculosis. .: 
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of ruddy health does not exclude the possibility of 
tuberculosis.” 


Every child who at any age has had prolonged ex- 
posure to tuberculosis should have an immediate, 
thorough physical examination, especially including 
the tuberculin tests and x-ray photographs, to deter- 
mine whether or not active or latent disease is pres- 
ent. While tuberculosis usually attacks the lungs, it 
may attack any part of the body—eyes, ears, nose, 
throat, glands, joints, bones or vital organs. 


It is now believed that many cases of tuberculosis in 

adults are the direct result of infection in childhood. 

The germs may have been taken into the body when 

the person was very young and have remained dor- 
mant for many years. 


Boys and girls who are apparently healthy may 
have latent tuberculosis; without a sign of in- 
fection—no cough, no loss of weight, good 
color. But years later, when some extra strain 
is put upon the body, the symptoms appear— 
loss of weight, persistent cough, “indigestion” 
and fatigue. 

When every child is properly fortified against 


the ravages of tuberculosis, the final victory 
over this deadly enemy will be in sight. 
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Their action-inspiring slogan, “Early discovery—Early 
recovery,” will be displayed on billboards, car cards 
and banners all over the couniry. 


By checking tuberculosis in its earliest stages, before the 
germs have had time to destroy bone or tissue, tens of thou- 
sands of lives can be saved. Send for the Metropolitan’s 


Fr. booklet, 49-V—“ Tuberculosis”. It will be mailed free on 


Bh request. 
; HALEY FISKE, President. 
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Biggest in the World, More Assets, More Policyholders, More Insurance in force, More new Insurance each year _ 
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In spite of his long beard and mustache 
and extraordinary dress, I immediately 
recognized the General from the many 
photographs I had seen. He was bare- 
headed. On the upper part of his body 
he wore a gray sweater; furthermore he 
had on light gray knickers, on one foot 
a civilian summer shoe, and on the other 
a stocking and reindeer-skin slipper. The 
broken leg was wound with a gray ban- 
dage. 

“T hurried toward him and he stretched 
out both hands and pulled me toward 
him in a warm embrace. I then explained 
who I was and that I had come to take 
them away from their enforced stay on 
the pack-ice. I asked him to be the first 
to come with me, at once.” 

Not for a long time would General 
Nobile agree to go first, declares Captain 
Lundborg emphatically. He wanted Ce- 
cioni to go first. But after discussing 
the matter with his companions, who ap- 
parently were satisfied, Nobile consented. 
Cecioni began to cry, and the Swedish 
flyer tried to comfort him, though the 
Italian spoke only his mother tongue. 

The start was made, General Nobile’s 
dog Titina accompanying her master on 
the flight to Russian Island. Here were 
stationed larger planes, which transferred 
the General to Spitzbergen and safety. 
Captain Lundborg took off on his mission 
of rescue once more. Near the camp on 
the ice his motor began to sputter and 
lose power. He must get down at any 
cost. 

“Nearer and nearer the field I 
dropped,” he says, “and with the high 
ice barrier only a few meters behind me, 
the Fokker touched the ground and be- 
gan to slide over the snow. ... I felt 
how the skis, especially the right pair, 
dug unbelievably far down, how the tail 
grew light, and how the nose began to 





sink.... Before I knew what 
it was all about, I found my- 
self hanging by the straps with 
head down, in my overturned 
beloved Fokker plane.” 

For days on end the Swed- 
ish flyer shared the exile of 
the five survivors on the wet 
ice. There was little to do but 
sleep and hope. At last, “at 
four in the afternoon of July 
5 I was awakened by Biagi, 
who shook me vigorously. 

“A plane is coming!’ 

“IT scarcely believed my 
eyes, but in a few seconds, 
when I found myself outside 
the tent, I saw a black point 
moving over the glaciers of 
North East Island in the di- 
rection of Great Island.” A 
plane it was, but instead of at- 
tempting. the hazardous land- 
ing, it dropped food and cloth- 
ing, and turned away again. A 
few days later one of the 
Swedish planes did land,. with 
orders to take off Captain 
Lundborg first. This it did. 

What happened to the 
others is better known. They 
had to wait until the Russian ice-breaker 
Krassin could plow its way through the 
floes to Mariano and Zappi. These two 
had attempted to walk ashore with the 
Swedish scientist Finn Malmgren, who 
died of exposure. Then the Krassin 
pushed on, and rescued the remaining 
survivors, weeks after the accident. 

Recently an official Italian enquiry put 
the whole blame for the Jtalia disaster 
on the commander, Nobile. Of this the 
Swedish flyer writes: 

“Whether or not General Nobile car- 
ried on his Jtalia expedition scientifically 








THE EXPRESS HIGHWAY 


Smooth and straight concrete roads, like this one leading to 
Camp Humphries, Virginia, tend to be efficient rather than 


beautiful, declares Earnest Elmo’ Calkins. 


is a matter I cannot decide.- But I 
know that he is a fine and noble man, 
and I am convinced that all the severe 
judgments passed on him and certain de- 
tails of his polar expedition would never 
have been uttered if the catastrophe had 
not occurred. And to criticise the Gen- 
eral because I took him off the ice floe 
first I consider inhuman and cruel.” 


Wasting Four-Fifths 
of Our Roads 


N OLD ENGLISHMAN was once accosted 
by a wayfaring motorist, and asked 
the way to a certain city. 

“Which’ll ye have,” he asked in tum, 
“the nighest or the sightliest?” 

“Oh, the sightliest, by all means.” 

“Wull, the nighest zs the sightliest,” he 
replied with a smile of triumph. 

In this country, however, the nighest 
road is by no means always the sightliest. 
And that, according to Earnest Elmo Calk- 
ins, is just the point. He declares in the 
Atlantic that practically only one-fifth of 
the roads already existing in the United 
States are paved, and thus really service- 
able for automobiles. The dirt roads 
which largely make up this unimproved 
four-fifths are as a rule “more beautiful, 
more interesting, and open up more at- 
tractive country than the highways, which, 





VIRGIN TERRITORY FOR MOTOR CARS 


Country roads, the byways of the United States like this one in North Carolina’s mountains, are not 
If paved, they would multiply by five the good roads now available for 


motoring. 


only scenically attractive. 


being direct routes, have followed a moré 
or less straight line.” y 
Moreover, they open up a virgin tert 
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Here marble has been used for floor, columns, wall base and wainscot. 


Marble Makes the Difference 


KYEN a modest amount of marble used in the average home lends an atmosphere 
of refinement . . . of good taste . . . a distinction that smart people appreciate. 
For marble, with its alluring beauty, its inimitable colorings and veinings, is to the 
manner born... never commonplace... alwaysdistinctive. And marblets economical; 
its initial cost is comparatively low, and its maintenance is negligible. 


Dhere is No Substitute for Marh 


We have recently published a series of books giving valuable 
facts and interesting suggestions about the use of marble in 
various buildings, including home and garden treatments. 

Write us, naming the type of marble work you are interested in 
and a copy of the book covering that subject will be sent you im- 
mediately--without charge, of course. Address Department 4-0. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION of MARBLE DEALERS 
ROCKEFELLER BUILDING * CLEVELAND - OHIO 
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an Anti-acid 


Because of the way we live today, 
few of us are immune from hyper- 
acidity. This excess of acid in the sys- 
tem is not a serious condition but is 
one that should be corrected by an effi- 
cient anti-acid. Some day your physi- 
cian may tell you it’s time for Phillips 
Milk of Magnesia. 

Get acquainted with this perfect anti- 
acid that helps so many systems to keep 
sound and sweet; that so many stom- 
achs need now and then; that’s always 
a comfort when a hearty meal brings 
on a sense of fullness. 

Phillips Milk of Magnesia has won 
the endorsement of every physician. It 
has convinced many men and women 
that they do not have “indigestion.” Its 
gentle correction may be all that you 
need to eat what you like without dis- 
tress. Before you decide to diet and 
before you decide there’s anything 
wrong with your stomach, talk to your 
doctor and you may find that Phillips 
Milk of Magnesia is the solution. The 
doctor is always careful to say “Phil- 
lips.” Be as careful when you buy it. 





Get genuine Phillips Milk of Magnesia 
in perfect colloidal suspension. 
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tory for motor cars. We cannot use more 
automobiles, writes Mr. Calkins, without 
more roads on which to run them. He 


' calls on automobile manufacturers, in 
| their own interest, on our twenty million 


car owners, and the four million workers 
dependent upon the motor industry, to 
unite in “a drive for a place to drive.” 
Failure to do so he compares to trying to 
sell hammers in a country in which there 


| are no nails. 


Our present allowance of motoring road 


| is no more than eighty-eight yards per 


vehicle, declares Mr. Calkins: 

“This result is obtained by dividing the 
total mileage of paved roads, 575,000, by 
the total number of motor vehicles in 
operation, 23,000,000, which gives us one- 
fortieth of a mile, or forty-four yards. 
Multiply this by two, as cars may be as- 
sumed to be going in both directions, and 
we have eighty-eight yards per car... . 
New roads are being built, but not at the 
rate of eighty-eight yards for each car 
sold, so the headway between cars is being 
reduced.” 

It is tantalizing to read Mr. Calkins’s 
description of how these things are man- 
aged abroad, particularly in France. In 
France, even before the war, he found all 
roads paved, so that “when riding for 
pleasure you can exchange the direct road, 
filled with cars all going somewhere, for 
the primrose path of dalliance.” These 
roads, and similar ones in England and 
elsewhere, were “as comfortable as the 
main traveled roads, as accurately marked, 


' and much more varied in interest, as they 


follow the contours of the country.” 
French roads are divided into four 
classes, from direct highways between 


| cities, to narrow but equally fine country 


roads between villages. All, from broad- 
est to narrowest, are marked with kilo- 
meter posts giving destination and dis- 
tances. All carry signs of pleasing appear- 
ance, intelligently placed so as not to mar 


| the highway, yet clear and uniform so that 


| maps. 


they can always be seen and understood. 


Maps that Show Scenery 


There are, besides, adequate, uniform 
On the Cartes Michelin, issued by 
a tire company, are shown not only all 


| distances, all direct main highways and 


| 
| 


rural scenic roads, with their number, 
width, and class, not only how they enter 
and leave cities, not only all landmarks 


| such as rivers, railroads, tunnels, not cnly 
| paving, elevation, and width, but “every 
| peak, gorge, grotto, church, calvary, cha- 
| teau, ruin, barrow, cromlech, or cascade, 
| as well as golf links, polo fields, race 


| tracks, cemeteries, customhouses, and fer- 


ries.” 
Where a road is continuously picture- 


| esque, it is edged with green, “and those 


| 
| 
| 


high spots where it is imperative to stop 


| and look are recognized by a fan-shaped 





device, the spread rays opening in the 
general direction of the view.” These 
maps are accompanied by a book which, 
through a system of symbols, gives the 
same complete information for towns— 
down to kinds of hotels and locations of 
telephones—that the maps give for the 
countryside. 

For the United States Mr. Calkins urges 
automobile speedways—national highways 
four lanes wide—secondary roads three 
lanes wide, and then “the remaining roads 
would be divided between one-lane [per- 
haps one-way | and two-lane roads.” These 
latter must be “beautiful as well as use- 
ful, and the esthetic work should go hand 
in hand with the practical.” 

“Before the car buyer realizes there 
is no place to drive a car and stops buy- 
ing,” concludes Mr. Calkins, “the move- 
ment should be under way. to. multiply 
the available road area by five, and the 
motor-car industry is the unit to under- 
take it.” 


The Debunking 
Radio 


NE OF THE ANCIENT Greeks held that 

a few thousand citizens formed the 
outside limit for the electorate of a de- 
mocracy—that being the greatest num- 
ber that could be reached and swayed 
by a single voice. But the Greeks did not 
know that one day spellbinders like De- 
mosthenes would give way to a Herbert 
Hoover talking confidentially to a whole 
continent. So says General James G. 
Harbord, president of the Radio Corpora- 
tion of America, in the April Forum. 
Moreover: 

“If we have to sum up the political ef- 
fect of the radio, we may say that it is 
the greatest debunking influence that has 
come into American public life since the 
Declaration of Independence.” 

Thus General Harbord quotes the New 
York Times with approval. He points 
out that formerly the increasing distance 
between the masses of the electorate and 
the executives of government was becom- 
ing alarming, because “our citizens were 
forced to vote on hearsay information.” 
Now instead they sit at home and listen 
to a candidate, while “every word, every 
accent and intonation comes to them with- 
out the possibility of error or misconstruc- 
tion.” General Harbord believes that in 
this way the nation will be protected from 
the demagogue, and that mob feeling will 
be eliminated. 

“The magnetism of the orator cools 
when transmitted through the micro- 
phone; the impassioned gesture is wasted 
upon it; the purple period fades before 
it; the flashing eye meets in it no answer- 
ing glance. Though he be one of thirty 
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The Experience of a Dentist 


with Inadequate Insurance 


A pack from actual life — the story of 
a dentist, who has learned the real worth 
of the “competent insurance man.” 

4A mishap on a week-end motor trip 
resulted in a seven-weeks absence from 
his practice . . . To be sure, an accident 
policy protected him, and after it was 


continued — plus the extra expenses 
caused by the accident. Now his pro- 
tection is more in harmony with the re- 
quirements of a prominent professional 
man, but the experience was costly. 

{There is only one way to be sure — 
let the “competent insurance man” rec- 








too late, he discovered that 
it gave a weekly income of 
twenty-five dollars. 

{iFor the seven long weeks 
there was no other income, 
while the regular overhead 
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At home, at the theatre, while shopping or 
traveling, or if you find yourself in stuffy 
rooms or crowded places, the pungent fra- 
grance of Crown Lavender Smelling Salts 
clears the brain, steadies the nerves, and 
counteracts faintness and weariness. It is 
invigorating—always a delight and comfort. 
Two sizes sold everywhere. Schieffelin & Co., 
Sole Agents, U. S. A., 16-26 Cooper Square, 
New York City. 
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millions, each individual in the audi- 
ence becomes a solitary listener in 
the privacy of his own home. He is 
free from the contagion of the 
crowd, and only the logic of the issue 
which the orator presents can move 
him.” 


Exit the 
Official Spokesman 


ASHINGTON, March 8. (A.P.) 
—President Hoover stated to- 
day that...” 

Thus was registered the official de- 
mise of the ghostly White House 
Spokesman who used to tell press 
correspondents what was happening 
in the Presidential mind. At his sec- 
ond bi-weekly conference with Wash- 
ington newspaper men the President 
put into effect the principle, enunciated 
at the first conference the day after his 
inauguration, of allowing himself to be 
quoted directly. 

The spokesman and his cousins (such as 
“it was learned at the White House” or 
“from a source close to the President it 
became known”), came into being as the 
relations between President and press de- 
veloped. It began with President Roose- 
velt, who made a practise of telling chosen 
correspondents what he had in mind, that 
he might observe the public reaction with- 
out being himself responsible for what he 
had said. In various ways succeeding 
Presidents carried on the idea, until under 
President Harding the official spokesman 
came into being. He languished during 
the latter days of the Coolidge Adminis- 
tration, and now seems permanently dead. 

“T am anxious to clear up the twilight 
zone as far as we can between authorita- 
tive and quotable material on the one 
hand,” said Mr. Hoover, “and such mate- 
rial as I am able to give from time to time 
for purely background purposes on the 
other.” 





Mr. Root Opens 
the World Court Door 


MM” THAN THREE years ago the Senate 
voted that the United States should 
adhere to the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice, otherwise the World 
Court. But still we do not belong. The 
reason lies in the fifth of five reservations 
made by the Senate in agreeing to our 
adherence. This reservation would pre- 
vent the Court from giving an advisory 
opinion on a dispute in which this country 
“has or claims an interest.” 

Members of the Court did not accept 
this reservation, because of the unlimited 














By Macauley, in the Brooklyn Eagle 


GOOD RIDDANCE! 





scope of the phrase “claims an interest.” 
They offered instead to give us equal 
power with other nations who were mem- 
bers of the League of Nations, in the mat- 
tery of advisory opinions. This in tum 
neither President nor Senate took up—and 
we still remain out of the Court we have 
voted to join. 

Now, however, Elihu Root, our eighty- 
four-year-old former Secretary of State, 
has gone to Geneva and laid before the 
other Court members a plan which prom- 
ises to open the door to our entry. Both 
abroad and in this country the reception 
has been favorable. The plan provides 
for revision of the Protocol of 1926 thus: 

















The Court shall not, without the consent 
of the United States of America, render an 
advisory opinion touching any dispute to 
which the United States is a party. 

The Court shall not, without the consent 
of the United States, render an advisory 
opinion touching any dispute to which the 
United States is not a party, but in which it 
claims an interest, or touching any questions 
other than disputes, in which the United 
States claims an interest. 












Thus the Root plan protects the de- 
mands of our reservation. But it goes on 
beyond this to provide for discussion of 
those questions in which we claim an in- 
terest. The Court is to inform our govern- 
ment when it is requested for an advisory 
opinion, and if we object there is to be an 
exchange of views between those who te- 
quest the opinion and ourselves. If there 
is no agreement as to whether we really 
have an interest in the matter or not, and 
if the others still persist in asking for 4 
Court opinion on it, and if several other 
provisions prevail, then we may withdraw 
from the Court “without any imputation 
of unfriendliness.” 

This general plan, it seems, the Court 
members are disposed to accept, possibly 
with slight revision. 
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Harvard Experiments 


ARVARD HAS EMBARKED On an ex- 
periment to preserve the bene- 
fits of the small college “with 
the rich offerings of a great uni- 

versity.” The experiment is the division 
of all students, except the freshmen who 
have dormitories of their own, into resi- 
dential groups of some 250 each:and their 
establishment in separate buildings as 
social units. The undertaking was made 
possible by the gift of $13,398,000 from 
Edward S. Harkness for this specific pur- 
pose. Two of the new buildings are 
scheduled to open in September, 1930. 

Considerable opposition to the plan has 
developed, principally among the stu- 
denis themselves, but also among the 
alumni. The complaint is that “dividing 
Harvard College at all, is killing Harvard 
College.” This view is taken by the un- 
dergraduates in spite of the fact that in 
1927 a committee of the Harvard Stu- 
dent Council, governing body of the 
students, recommended the division into 
colleges after a thorough study. 

The ‘trend toward division has been 
slow. But there is evidence that as far 
back as 1909 it was officially recognized 
that. a.change must come, to relieve 
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machinery intended to deal with hundreds 
but now forced to cope with thousands. 
The efforts of Woodrow Wilson at 
Princeton in this direction were not un- 
marked at Harvard. The developments 
toward action, and the reasons for it. 
were traced by President A. Lawrence 
Lowell in his last annual report to the 
Board of Overseers. 

He pointed out that “a feeling has long 
been prevalent that the increase in num- 
bers of the larger American colleges 
brings with it disadvantages.” Among 
these he cited loss of personal contact of 
teacher and student, the tendency of large 
communities to break into cliques based 
on similarity of origin and upon wealth. 
He declared also that “great masses of 
unorganized young men, not yet engaged 
in definite careers, are prone to super- 
ficial currents of thought and interest, to 
the detriment of the personal intellectual 
progress that ought to dominate mature 
men seeking. higher education.” 

This aim of the residential group plan, 
President Lowell asserts; is “to bring into 


contact a body of students with diverse 


interests who will by attrition provoke 
one another to think on many subjects, 


THE YARD AT HARVARD .COLLEGE 


and will have a corporate spirit.” He es- 
timates the proper number to be about 
250 in each group, and declares that 
every one, as far as possible, should be a 
cross-section of the college. 

“The suecess of each house,” he con- 
tinues, “and hence of the whole plan, will 
no doubt depend largely upon the selec- 
tion of the students for membership. 
This is a human problem, not one of 
philosophy or physics. It cannot be done 
well by rules, however apparently logical 
or rational, for it is largely a question of 
matching, or rather not mismatching, 
teniperaments. ... 


Teaching Remains the Same 


“Certain misconceptions are sure to 
arise. One is that Harvard College is to 
be superseded or rivaled. This has no 
foundation. Save so far as tutors may 
reside, or have their conference rooms, in 
a house instead of in a lecture hall or ad- 
ministrative building, there will be* no 
change whatever in the methods of teach- 


‘ing, which will remain wholly under the 


direction of the faculty of arts and sci- 
ences. The plan is expected to give an 
additional stimulus to scholarship and in- 
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you actually use. And above and beyond all this, Bush Service 
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tellectual interest, but otherwise it is not 
an educational but a social one.” 

It is President Lowell’s view that the 
plan makes possible more personal atten- 
tion to the individual, an end for which 
all colleges are striving. He contends 
that the residential house project would 
throw younger and older students in con- 
tact with each other, and both with the 
instructors. This intercourse he finds to 
only a limited extent at Harvard now. 

The undergraduate view of the inno- 
vation has been strongly expressed by 
the three student publications, Lampoon, 
Crimson, and Advocate. “Enforced De- 
mocracy” is the term applied to the pro- 
posal to make each house a cross-section 
of the student body. 

“The writ has been signed and sealed,” 
says the Lampoon. “We are given over 
to an experiment, so many cadavers in a 
laboratory. Rights—we do not possess 
them. Nor do any other of the machine 
tenders. Our voice in the factory gov- 
ernment is not even a whisper. We do 
not exist.” 

Fear of following the Oxford plan 


, “without serious consideration . . . of the 
differences between educational purposes 


and methods in this country and En- 
gland” is expressed by the Crimson. It 


| deplores the attempt to transform an 


American college with an American tra- 
dition into an English university. Be 
that as it may, the world outside is going 
to watch with interest when Harvaru 
moves into its new houses. 


Paying the Student 
to Study 


EGINNING NEXT FALL, Stevens Insti- 

tute of Technology will reverse the 
Navy slogan, and offer its students a 
chance to earn while they learn. It will 
institute a sliding scale of tuitions. In 
effect this means, according to President 
Harvey Nathaniel Davis, that Stevens 
will address the aggressive all-round stu- 
dent as follows: 

“Your tuition, all things considered, is 
going to cost us about $900 a year. We 
will contribute $600 toward that cost next 
year, if you will pay $300 and will, in ad- 
dition, contribute your intelligence, en- 
ergy, and enthusiasm to our community 
life.” 

To the less successful student, on the 
other hand, it will say, “You don’t seem 
to be contributing much besides your 
presence; and besides you’re wearing out 
the carpet in the Dean’s office. Don’t you 
think $300 from us is all you can expect?” 

President Davis announced this plan of 
“putting the common sense of the business 
world into the tuition problem” at a din- 
ner and smoker of Stevens alumni in New’ 
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York City. It amounts to paying those 
students who are “virile-minded, with 
more than average ability, and a bit of 4 
sporting instinct,” he says, to go to col- 
lege. 

The plan has its base in the fact that 
it costs Stevens, like the average American 
college, more to educate its students than 
the students pay. Therefore tuition fees 


i will be raised, begining next fall, from 
' the present $400 to $480. In addition, 


freshmen will be given the option of 
choosing the new sliding scale tuition, the 
base rate of which is $600 a year, or $2400 
for four years. But under this plan the 
highest type of student can get his edu- 
cation for as little as $300 for the whole 


| four years. 


This becomes possible by exempting 
from payment to a greater or less extent 
those students whose records justify it. 
Six men in each class can get back $300 a 
year, or half of what they would normally 
pay if electing the plan; and a like nun- 
ber will get remissions of $250, $200, $150, 
$100, and $50 respectively. 

In addition, the following extra exemp- 
tions from payment can be earned: One 
sophomore, two juniors, and three seniors 
may each get $600 a year, and a like num- 
ber in each class, $500 and 400 each. In 
other words, nine groups of students, 162 
in all, will earn exemptions from tuition 
fees. 

In this way students who cannot pay 
the full cost of their education can give 
up peddling papers, tending furnaces, col- 
lecting laundry, or the other odd jobs by 
which they now meet their deficits, and 
keep their minds on their books and foot- 
ball. 

Scholarship, it is to be noted, is not the 
only qualification entitling the under- 
graduate to a remission of fees. Class of- 
fices, presidencies of the honor board and 
student council; memberships and offices 
in honor societies and fraternities; non- 
athletic activities in college engineering 
societies, student publications, dramatic 
and musical clubs; athletic activities, in- 
cluding managerial work; and self-support 
through approved jobs—all these count 
toward participation in the rewards of the 
plan. 

“The highest grade man enters college 
in September and pays $300, as all are re- 
quired to do before their first semester,” 


| said Dr. Davis in showing how the plan 
| would work. “In the middle of the year 


he gets a $300 remission which clears up 
his tuition for that year. In his sopho- 
more year, if he is at the top of his class, 
he gets the $600 remission and pays noth- 
ing. 

“In the junior year there are two 
chances to win complete remission, and in 
the senior year three. Thus the top all- 
round man in his class may work his way 
through college by doing his college work. 
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3 A memory 
of your Dear Ones 


that will never 


Sade 


HISTLER painted a picture of his 
niors mother. He painted her so cleverly 
num- that unnumbered people of all races hung 
. In copies of his picture on their walls. It 
, 162 reminded them of their own mothers. 
ition But to Whistler it was not merely a 
reminder . . . it was his mother, and since 
Pay then many have envied him because of 
this. Although they, too, formed mental 
images of their mothers, these images re- 
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One her hair blows out of place 


. and you know that 
you'll always remember her 
as she actually is today. 


Astonishing Simplicity 


In thousands of safe de- 
posit vaults duplicates of 
such films are stored away 
and each day the number 
The increase in 





aad mained mental. He could put his on grows. 
‘oot canvas. His memory might fail; his popularity of home movies 
mother might change; but that painted has been amazing and is 
+ the image of her in the mood that he loved _ largely due to the ease with 
\der- best could neither fail nor change. which the Ciné-Kodak How wonderful to be able to see your mother’s smile at any 
; of- i iil i Mas works. moment you wish and as long as you live! 
and It is as simple as taking 
fices Today, however, the Ciné-Kodak cando snapshots. You press the lever and ally are, with all the color, even the deli- 
non- more for you than Whistler’s brush could you’re taking pictures. You send the cate flesh tones, absolutely true to life. 
Ting do for him. In movies that you take film to us and we develop and return it You simply use a color filter when mak- 
atic yourself, it records your mother as she to you immediately. The cost of this ing or projecting Kodacolor. 
a lives and breathes. It preserves her for service is included in the price of the film. Also, to supplement your own films, 
at you in a thousand at- — Kodak Cinegraphs, 100-, 200- and 400- 
the titudes. It captures Movies in Color! foot reels of comedy, travel and cartoons, 
her mannerisms; each And now, another Eastman are available at your dealer’s. They cost 
lege fleeting facial expres- development—Kodacolor—en- _ only $7.50 per 100 feet. 
, ree sion; each familiar ables you to make home movies Don’t let precious opportunities to 
er,” gesture. in full natural color. With the take movies of your dear ones slip by 
olan When the films are Ciné-Kodak /.1.9., a filter and through any fault of yours. Your Ciné- 
year projected by your Kodacolor Film you can make Kodak dealer can show you outfits— 
up Kodascope on your the most beautiful /iving por- Ciné-Kodak, Kodascope and screen— 
a own screen, you real- traits. When you project the that cost as little as $140. 
a P aod 
wee ize that no painting or series of paintings film you see your dear ones as they actu- aiid indian entiiane 
— compare with them. They show . F Dept. 208, Rechester, N. Y. 
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HITE teeth are attractive. Their sound- 

ness contributes to the preservation of 
good health. But teeth are only as healthy as 
the gums. And however white they may be, 
danger lurks behind them. 

For certain prevalent diseases of neglect 
ignore teeth and attack the gums. And when 
once contracted only expert dental treatment 
can stem their advance. Too many of us dis- 
regard this threat. And as the penalty for 
neglect, 4 persons out of 5 after forty and 
thousands younger sacrifice health. A need- 
less sacrifice! 

These odds are unfair, deceiving. Just fol- 
low this regime: See your dentist at least once 
every six months. And when you brush your 
teeth, brush gums vigorously, but use the 
dentifrice made for the purpose ... Forhan’s 
for the Gums. This dentifrice helps to firm 
gums and keep them sound. Thus it fortifies 
teeth and health. As you know, Pyorrhea and 
other diseases seldom attack healthy gums. 

In addition, the way in which Forhan’s cleans 
teeth and helps to protect them from decay 
will delight you. 

Start using Forhan’s, regularly, every morn- 
ing and every night. Teach your children 
this good habit. They'll thank you in the 
years to come. Get a tube of Forhan’s from 
your druggist. Two sizes, 35c and 60c. Forhan 
Company, New York. 





Forhan’s for the Gums is more than an ordinary tooth- 
paste. Itis the formula of R. J. Forhan, D. D. S. It is com- 
pounded with Forhan’s Pyorrhea Liquid used by dentists 
everywhere. You will find this dentifrice especially effective as 
agum we if the directions that come with each tube are 
followed closely. It’s good for the teeth. It’s good for the gums. 





Forha 


FOR THE GUMS 


anger 
lurks behind 
white teeth 


IMMUNE* 


*the disease-of-neglect ignores teeth, attacks gums 
and claims 4 out of 5 as its victims 
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By the end of his course he may haye 
earned a $2400 education, in addition to 
being something and somebody around the 
college while there.” 

The plan does not discriminate a man 
who is rich, Dr. Davis declared, because 
the wealthy student can enjoy the feeling 
of being self-supporting as well as the 
poor one. Nor does it discriminate against 
the poor. If he is capable of earning re. 
missions, well and good; if not, there re. 
main the present fifty and more scholar. 
ships to be applied as individual needs 
warrant. 


Teaching 
Forgotten Men 


A& A METHOD of teaching, the corre- 
spondence course has earned much 
praise, and much opprobrium. As an 
agency for regenerating men, it is largely 
unknown. But it does serve in this field, 
through the work of the extension depart- 
ment of the University of California in 
the State Penitentiary, at least. 

Rebecca N. Porter tells about it in the 
Survey Graphic. She went to San Quen- 
tin one day, to meet face to face some of 
the men she had known only by name as a 
teacher-by-mail of fiction writing. In her 
mind was the question, Why do any of 
these men in jail sign up for any corre- 
spondence course? 

“When three of our typical students 
were lined up across the table from me, I 
asked them the answer to this question,” 
she writes. “The two who were taking 
writing courses responded with two en- 
tirely different motives. Said one, ‘I al- 
ways wanted to write and now, after work 
is done here, I find for the first time in my 
life the time to doit’... 

“The other litterateur had no such rosy 
view of the future. ‘I want,’ he said 
grimly, ‘to show this place up. I want 
the public to know what it does to the men 
inside. But . . . I don’t suppose it would 
be believed. No matter how well I learn 
to write, they won’t believe me.’ ” 

The third reply came from a man who 
was finishing a course in grammar, a man 
in his middle twenties serving a five-yeat 
term for burglary. He had hesitated, he 
said, between choosing mathematics and 
grammar. He knew nothing of either, and 
both sounded dry, but he wanted to find 
a way out from the life of San Quentin. 
As lessons went on, he became interested: 

“I began asking the different men I 
worked with: ‘Do you know what a noun 
is?? ‘Do you know what a verb is?’ 
Hardly any of them did. And _ hardly 
any of them wanted to. . . . As I got to 
know more and more, I felt I knew less 
and less. ‘All this has been going on all 
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the first 
All-steel 
Refrigerator 


A new small-family 
model at the very 
low price of 


*215 





 =—= chapter has been added to the achievements 
of the engineers and scientists of the General Electric 
Research Laboratories. The same group of men who, after 
fifteen years of painstaking endeavor, perfected the her- 
metically sealed mechanism of the General Electric Refrig- 
erator, have now designed and built the first all-steel re- 
frigerator cabinet. This marks the first major improvement 
made during thirty years, in 
the design and construction 


of household cabinets. 


NEW DESIGN—MADE IN 
A NEW WAY... General 
Electric has made a large in- 
vestment in new machinery. 
Giant presses had to be de- 
signed and built to cut the 
steel, bend it into shape and 
weld together the folded 


forms. But it has achieved Allsteet, with electrically welded joints. 


it ° Bronze hardware, bolted into the steel. 
. purpose. Its aim was, by Black faced door edges, self-closing 


mass ; : latch, gliders to protect linoleum, and 
ass production, to build the pe wee nai 





General Electric presents 


*S US eaves 


dcdcanaans 














best refrigerator ever produced and offer it to the small 
families of America at a price easily within their reach— 


$215 at the factory. F 
$215—WITH CONVENIENTLY SPACED PAYMENTS 


... The newall-steel General Electric makes safe refrigera- 
tion possible for every home. Only a small down payment 
is required. The balance can conveniently be paid over 


a period of time. 


FIRST PUBLIC SHOWING MARCH 22... The only way 
to appreciate the durability and the beauty of this refrigera- 
tor is to see it. You will then readily understand why 
General Electric announces it so proudly and why it has 
been called “the refrigerator of the future.” On display by 
dealers everywhere on and after Friday, March 22nd. Be 
sure to be among the first to see it. Write for a descriptive 
booklet to Section Y-4 Electric Refrigeration Department of 
General Electric Company, Hanna Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 


GENERAL 3 ELECTRIC 


ALL?*STEEL REFRIGERATOR 





acceptable 


Not until the last vestige of 

dandruff is gone, can you be 

considered a fastidious person, 
acceptable socially 


Women like it 


A great shampoo, they 

find. Men, of course,say 

nothing equals it in the 
shaving cream field. 


LISTERINE 
SHAVING CREAM 


Keeping Hair Free From Dandruff} 


HIS matter of keeping hair free from dandruff 

is neither the complicated nor expensive one 
that most women consider it. Usually the trick can 
be done by regular shampooing and the systematic 
use of Listerine, the safe and soothing antiseptic. 

At the first sign of dandruff you simply douse 
Listerine on the scalp full strength, and with the 
fingers, massage the scalp vigorously forward and 
backward, then up and down. Keep it up systemat- 
ically. 

In a surprisingly short time you will be delighted 
with results. We have hundreds of unsolicited let- 
ters testifying to the success of Listerine in checking 
dandruff. 

You can understand Listerine’s success when you 
realize that. dandruff is a germ disease, and that full 
strength Listerine, while safe in action and healing 


in effect, possesses at the same time, great germicidal 
power. . 

Even such stubborn germs as the B. Typhosus — 
(typhoid) and M. Aureus (pus) are destroyed by it F 
in 15 seconds—200,000,000 of them in each test. 
A strong statement this—and we could not make 
it unless we were prepared to prove it to the satis 
faction of both the U.S. Government and the medi- F 
cal profession. 

Remember that dandruff yields to antiseptic f 
treatment and massage, and use Listerine regularly. F 
Lambert Pharmacal Company, St. Louis, Mo. > 
U. S. A. 


LISTERIN|| 


The Safe and Soothing Antiseptic 


kills 200,000,000 germs in 15 seconds| 
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“The Blanket”—Taos-Puye Indian-detour, New Mexico—painted by E. I. Couse, N. A. 


Why not.this summer 7 


gratify the urge of the wanderlust ® 
go - see Far West scenic regions. 


Take the Indian-detour in the cool New Mexico Rockies— meet 

real Indians in their pueblos and see prehistoric cliff dwellings. 

—With a Courier hostess in the party who likes to answer questions. 

—And see the dude ranches, mile-deep canyons, sky-high peaks, 

national parks and national forests—with Grand Canyon and 

; Yosemite as crowning glories. 
mail cou _ _ —And at journey’s end, CALIFORNIA—the land where 
W. J. Black, Pass. Traf. Mgr. dreams come true. 


Senta Fe System Lines 
959 Railway Exchange, Chicago 


Am interested in tri 


to. . 
Please send me detailed ielemarion and folders—Cali- Santa Fe Ss mmer 


fo:nia Picture Book, Indian-detour, Grand Canyon 
= doit RCUPSIONS 


to California -to the Colorado,Ari2tona and 
New Mexico Rockies and the National Parks. 














Sotvrnm AMERICA 
i 


Wes EOUR NEW MOTORSHIPS 
and a g“realiyy TRAVEL ERA 


NORTHERN PRINCE...EASTERN PRINCE... 
SOUTHERN PRINCE ...WESTERN PRINCE... 


Off to the new playgrounds of the New World! Here are four new motorships built to meet 
the demands of the fastidious Cosmopolites who are making South America the vogue in travel. 
G.Commencing this spring, the Four Princes will be at their command for the glorious trip from 
New York to Rio de Janeiro, Santos, Montevideo and Buenos Aires. Serving the world’s most 
modern travel need, these regal ships are themselves most modern in every respect — modern in 
decorative motif, modern in informal luxury, modern in facilities for recreation, modern in safety. 
Starting with staterooins that have two wooden bedsteads and adjoining bath, a great choice of 
quarters is available. GLiterature and reservations can be secured at authorized tourist agents or at 


Furness Prince Line, 34 Whitehall Street, (Where Broadway Begins) New York City. 


FURNESS /NnNce. LINE 


Thirty-five Years of Continuous Service © Between New York and South America 
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Continued from page 98 

this time,’ I said to myself, ‘and I never 
knew anything about it before. Now as | 
soon as I finish grammar, I am going to | 
sign up for something else. I want to 
know all there is.” | 

Another correspondence student was 
taking bookkeeping, because he wanted to 
be a bookkeeper when he got out. Another, | 
a Chinese, had been taken to jail imme- 
diately on landing in this country, for a 
crime committed at sea. He was studying 
English that he might get to know—when 
finally out of prison—the country he had 
come to see. 


| 
| 
| 
! 


Motives of Spite 


What are the results of teaching in jail 
by mail? It is hard to say, writes Miss 
Porter, for there are no statistics. But it 
can be told in human terms. There was 
one man who, like many others both in 
and out of prison, wanted to write stories, 
or rather one particular story, because he 
wanted to get even with someone. The 
instructor let him tell his spite story in | 
installments through the course, and in the 
end explained that literature is not made | 
in this way; that not even the cheap and 
mechanical stories that fill the popular 
magazines can be manufactured by mo- 
tives of spite; and that he could not write 
acceptable fiction until he ceased to be a 
wronged man and became an artist. 

“Tt took a long time to get this idea 
over,” writes Miss Porter. “It always 
takes a long time. We simply cannot be- : 
lieve that the world is indifferent to our 
grievances. But I could see, on the day 
that I talked with Joe months later, in the 
bleak prison reception room, that at last 
it had got over. He was full of eager 
plans for his next short story, and the 
story was concerned with the humorous 
adventures of a young engineer in Mexico. 
Joe has not only learned a very vital fact 
about the making of fiction—Joe has 
grown up.” 

The sum total of opinions of several ex- 
perienced criminologists, viewing the corre- | 
spondence school work as a whole, was this: 

“To the man under twenty-seven, who 
is in for the first time, the courses are | 
undoubtedly of great benefit. To the old- | 





NY manufacturer interested in a distrib- 
uting or manufacturing branch on the 
Pacific Coast will find “We Selected Oak- 


land” most valuable in giving consideration to a west- 
ern plant location. “We Selected Oakland” contains 
the personally written statements of executives of na- 
tionally-known concerns operating plants in the Oak- 
land industrial area, telling the advantages they have 
found both in manufacturing and distributing to the 
markets of the eleven western states. A number of them are 
exporting to the countries bordering on the Pacific Ocean. 
for the eleven western states 


“We Selected 
OAKLAND” | : (jmep-{eee 


OAKLAND, central distributing point 





Ss 











will be mailed to anyone in- 


timer .-. . I am not so sure.” 

Moreover, adds Miss Porter, when 
these men hoard precious tobacco money 
to buy stamps for correspondence en- 
velopes, when they toil patiently—in cells 
containing anywhere from five to fifteen 
other men hostile and derisive to their 
efforts—in order to turn out a creditable 
assignment, and when the instructor gets 
back an old story with the apologetic plea 
that, though against the rules, he glance 
through it to see if there has not been 
improvement—when these things happen, 
long-distance teaching takes on the breath 
of life. 





terested, upon request. 4 4 
Concerns planning upon a 
western branch are cordially invit- 
ed to send for a detailed industrial 
survey on their particular lines of 
business. No cost or obligation 
will be incurred and all correspon- 
dence will be strictly confidential. 
write 
INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT 








Oakland Chamber of Commerce, Oakland, California 






































Luckies. 





Popular 
Motion 
Picture 

Actor 








fora 


Lucky 









‘I am strong for 


ny, vay — fe Gilbert 


“Motion picture actors are under 
a great strain—theyneed the com- 
forting qualities of a good ciga- 


smoke Lucky Strike. The marvel- 
ous toasted flavor of Luckies 
) brings complete enjoyment a 

relaxation but does not hurt the 
throat or wind. I am strong for 
Luckies—they are the ‘stars’ of 


rather have a Lucky after a meal 






‘Lucky Strike. 


‘*: It’s toaste 


No Throat Irritation-No Cough. 
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Celebrated Screen Star 


rette. That is why most of us 


the cigarette picture. I would 


than rich pastries or desserts.” 
JOHN GILBERT 







The modern commonsense way _ 
—reach for a Lucky instead of a 
fattening sweet. Everyone is 
doing it—men keep healthy and 
fit, women retain a trim figure. 
Lucky Strike, the finest tobac- 
cos, skilfully blended, then toast- 
ed to develop a flavor which is 
a delightful alternative for that 
craving for fattening sweets. 











Toasting frees LuckyStrike from 
impurities. 20,679 physicians 
recognize this when they say 
Luckies are less irritating than 
other cigarettes. That’s why 
folks say: “It’s good to smoke 
Luckies.” 


Vote Authorities attrib- 


WE. cute the enormous 
increase in Cigarette smokingto 
the improvement in the process 
of Cigarette manufacture by the 
application of heat. It is true 
that during 1928, Lucky Strike 
Cigarettes showed a greater in- 
crease than all other Cigarettes 
combined. This confirms in no 
uncertain terms the public’s 
confidence in the superiority of 
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Fire Insurance 


Scholarships 


ie THE Spectator, a weekly review of 
insurance, appears a discussion of an- 
other extension of education. Twelve 
leading fire insurance companies are co- 
operating with Columbia University in 
teaching young men about fire insurance; 
and the companies pay the bill, for the 
work is on a scholarship basis. 

Thirty-nine students are taking the 
course this year, fifteen being in the sec- 
ond year, and destined to graduate this 
spring, and twenty-four being in the first 
year. They come from twelve states. 
Each student spends the morning at work 
in one of the insurance company offices, 
and the afternoon at the University, where 
other subjects in addition to insurance are 
taught. 

These students are paid $40 a month by 
the companies for their work during the 
school terms, and $80 a month if they 
work at the company offices in the vaca- 
tion period. Textbooks are also furnished 
by the companies. 

At a recent dinner, writes the Spectator, 
“all but one of the fire companies in the 
cooperative group was represented, and 
all expressed themselves as highly grati- 
fied with the progress which the course 
had made and indicated their interest in 
contributing to its further development. 
Reports were presented which brought 
before the fire executives a picture of the 
work of the course and an analysis of the 
personnel of the students.” 

























































Professors’ Pay 


'AKE ALL PROFESSORS, assistant profes- 

sors, instructors, and other teachers 
in some 300 liberal arts colleges in this 
country, and roll them into a total. Take 
this total number and, disregarding ques- 
tions of rank and age, divide it into the 
total of their yearly salaries. You will 
have the average salary of the average 
liberal arts teacher in this country. 

This was recently done by the General 
Education Board for the year 1926-192/, 
and the result was $2958. 

Against this figure may be set an- 
other recent report, that of the Yale 
committee on salaries. It declares that 
after twenty-five years of service a pr0- 
fessor might reasonably expect enough 
money “to maintain a home in a ten 
room house which he owns free of mort 
gage, to keep one servant, and pay fot 
some occasional service, and to provide 
an education for his children on an equal- 
ity with that obtained by the general run 
of students in this university. 

“Life at this level now costs about 
$15,000 or $16,000 a year.” 
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WHEN FLEDGLINGS FLY 


You’VE seen, perhaps, the robins push- 
ing fledglings from their nest in spring 
... the flurry of feathers, the frenzied 
teeterings, the terrified chatter, and 
then erratic swoops to fearful landings 
on some leafy shrub. . . . You've seen 
them later in the summer when you’ve 
become aware suddenly of a new beauty 
in the plump young robins singing 
lustily upon the lawn. . . . 

If the Spirit of Conquest that 
launched the fledglings out into thz 
world had ever faltered in courage or 
instinctive resourcefulness, you'd never 
hear the flute-like song of robins against 
the locusts’ rasping violins. 

Fledgling man is today launching 
himself into a new world of space. We 
can as yet see only the daring flights of 
those who lead the way across the skies. 
But who can say what argosies will sail 
along the paths where they first winged 
their way? Were it not for the am- 
bitious urge in the hearts of brave men, 


we would never see the conquest of the 
sky... we would never lift our faces 
from the brown still earth! 

Were it not for bold hearts and quick, 
shrewd resourcefulness, we would have 
no skyscrapers reaching to the stars, no 
lacy bridges high over hungry floods, 
no tunnels through the darkness of the 
earth and rock below us, no roads of 
stone and steel, no webs of wire to guide 
the fluent lightning to our needs. . . . 

In the life and growth of civilization, 
courage and quick, shrewd resourceful- 
ness are the weapons of men, of busi- 
nesses, and of communities, that achieve 
success. Even dollars and opportunities 
are but fledglings that must be launched 
with confidence and courage into a 
hostile world, sustained by everlasting 
energy and resourcefulness, 

Who then are the courageous 
pioneers of today in our population of 
120,000,000?. Are not the greatest of 


them the men who dare to launch and 


fly our winged ships of the air? Are 
they not the men who build the flying- 
fields, nests for these giant birds, upon 
the ragged fringes of blind and torpid 
cities? Are they not the captains of 
industry, of commerce, of transporta- 
tion who are showing civilization safe 
ways across the free sky? 

The services of airplanes are multi- 
plying astonishingly. Progress, mea- 
sured by months, has been breathlessly 
rapid. Already it is becoming imprac- 
ticable to make forecasts, for stupen- 
dous accomplishments outdistance them. 
Our own tri-motored planes, in our 
own service have already carried well 
over six million pounds of freight ; and 
the same kind of planes, operated by 
The Stout Air Services from the Ford 
Field at Detroit, have carried over sixty 
thousand passengers! 

Those of us rising with the Dawn 
have already seen Winged Victory in 
the skies! 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY 
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What About Convertible Securities? 


URING THE past few years there 
has been increasing interest 
among investors in securities of 
the convertible type, and many 

issues have been brought out to satisfy this 
demand. These securities, in type, are not 
of recent origin, however, but date back 
more than half a century to the earlier 
days of railroad financing. They have 
had varying degrees of popularity while 
playing their part in corporation history. 

The present wave of stock speculation 
and widespread activity in the stock mar- 
ket have naturally had their effect upon 
the sale of bonds. On the other hand, 
adequate yields from common stocks have 
been increasingly difficult. So, from the 
viewpoint of many investors, convertibles 
have been filling the gap to satisfy their 
requirements for fixed income—and their 
desire for a speculative interest and an 
opportunity to share with the common 
stockholders in future growth of the cor- 
poration as well. 

These securities are generally convert- 
ible from a more secure and less specula- 
tive form into a less secure and more 
speculative form. For example, the more 
common types are bonds convertible into 
preferred stocks, preferred stocks con- 
vertible into other preferred 


be at the option of the holder for a defi- 
nite period and at a fixed rate, or the 
rate may be increased at regular inter- 
vals based upon increases in the price of 
the stock. Another method changes the 
rate as definite amounts of securities 
have been converted. 

A good example of the latter was the 
Anaconda convertible 7% debenture is- 
sued in February, 1923, in the amount of 
$50,000,000. They were convertible into 
common stock up to February 1, 1933, as 
follows: the first $10,000,000 to be con- 
verted on a basis of $53 per share of com- 
mon stock; the next $10,000,000 at $56 
per share; the next $10,000,000 at $59 per 
share; the next $10,000,000 at $62 per 
share; and the last $10,000,000 outstand- 
ing at $65 per share. The recent proposal 
of Anaconda to retire its funded debt was 
reported to leave less than $10,000,000 of 
these debentures outstanding. 

Conversion features should be studied, 
and stock dividends, split-ups and other 
developments watched to prevent undue 
loss of profits. Also it must be borne in 
mind that convertible issues will bear care- 
ful examination to avoid investment in 
bonds of unsubstantial security, whose 
convertible features have given them a 


market price placing them in the class 
with higher grade securities. 

In line with the interest in this type of 
investment, convertibles have been fairly 
active during the comparative dullness of 
the bond market. “As an example of the 
profit which may accrue to the investor 
through purchase of bonds with attractive 
convertible privileges,’ the Wall Street 
Journal said on March 5, “Peoples Light & 
Power Corporation debenture 6’s, which 
have been called as of July 1, 1929, at 110, 
are worthy of comment. These bonds 
with a current market of 160-170 were of- 
fered in early 1927 at 98, carrying a call F 
on the Class A stock of Peoples Light & F 
Power at 3214, which will remain opera- F 
tive to and including June 21, 1929. The 
A stock has a current market of about 56 
on the New York Curb. 

“Original purchasers of the bonds have 
enjoyed an attractive return for the past 
two years, and in addition to that return 
have had the opportunity to share in the 
results of the progress made by the com- 
pany in increasing the scope of its activi- 
ties and earnings. This company re- 
cently sold an issue of $6,000,000 con- 
vertible debenture 5’s, now quoted around 
99, which are convertible presently into 
the Class A shares at 58.” 

Unless it becomes advantage- 





stocks, and bonds or preferred 
stocks convertible into common 
stocks. The latter form is gen- 
erally the most profitable. The 
conversion privilege is usually 
optional with the holder, but © 
not always, and the provisions 
should be examined before pur- 
chase is made. 

In addition to the kind of se- 
curity into which the original 
investment may be exchanged, 
the terms of conversion and the 
time limits are factors to be 
considered. Usually the number 
of shares for which a bond or 
preferred stock may be ex- 
changed is specified, or the price 
of the bond or preferred stock 
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ous from a viewpoint of yield 
or because of a change in or ex- 
piration of the conversion privi- 
lege, it is seldom necessary ac- 
tually to convert. At any rate, 
it is interesting to figure the 
conversion point from a profit 
angle. A booklet recently issued 
by George H. Burr & Company 
declares that, “while the sim- 
plest method [to convert] would 
be to base the figures on the 
par value of the bond or pre- 
ferred stock, as a matter of ac- 
tual fact consideration must be 
given to the price paid for the 
security. To illustrate: the pre- 
ferred stock of Mock, Judson, 








for conversion is stated. 
The conversion privilege may 
106 : 


By Pease, in the Newark Evening News 


A JOB FOR THE GARDENER 


Voehringer Company, Inc. (pat 
value $100), at this writing may 
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Finance and Business 








© Blank & Stoller 
Thomas W. Lamont 


Charles H. Sabin 


W. C. Potter 


James S. Alexander 


Myron C. Taylor 


LEADERS IN THE GUARANTY-COMMERCE BANK MERGER 
Mr. Lamont, partner in J. P. Morgan & Company, is executive committee chairman of the new Guaranty; Mr. Sabin, of the old Guaranty, is the new 
vice-chairman of the board; Mr. Potter, of the old Guaranty, continues as president; Mr. Alexander, of the National Bank of Commerce, continues as 
chairman of the board. Mr. Taylor, Judge Gary’s successor in U. S. Steel, as a director was a factor in the merger. 


be purchased around 102%. It is con- 
vertible into the common stock of the 
company at any time on or prior to 
December 31, 1931, at the rate of 2% 
shares of common stock for each share 
of preferred stock. By dividing the cur- 
rent purchase price of the preferred 
stock ($102.50) by 2%, one arrives at 
the theoretical price above which the 
common stock would have to sell before 
conversion becomes profitable. 

“Apparently, it would seem advisable 
for the preferred stockholder to convert 
when the common stock rose above the 
price of $41 per share. But by that time, 
the preferred stock in all probability 
would be selling at a higher price, having 
anticipated advances in the common 
stock and making an exchange unneces- 
sary.” 

One of the most attractive features of 
this type of security is that if the stock 
rises on the market above the conversion 
point, the investor participates in the 
profits, while if the stock falls, the down- 
ward pull on the security does not take it 
below the proper investment level. 


Expansion 


RESIDENT Hoover’s inauguration, gen- 

erally favorable business conditions, 
and the expansion movements almost 
daily recorded in the press, bring to mind 
the following statement made a few 
weeks ago by A. F. Young, vice-president 
of the Guardian Trust Company of 
Cleveland, before a meeting of the Amer- 
ican Bankers Association: 

“We are in a new and larger world of 
business and banking enterprise than 
most of us could have comprehended ten 
years ago. Evidence of this appears on 
all sides—the progress of science and in- 
vention, the efficiency and coéperation of 


business leaders, the integration of busi- 
ness into great corporations, the totals of 
bank clearings and the plentiful supply 
of money at reasonable rates, an ade- 
quate and comparatively efficient labor 
supply, a European situation that shows 
marked improvement, and the resultant 
higher level of security prices and stock 
market activity. The new level of earn- 
ing power of our people now nears a hun- 
dred billion dollars annually, and our 
country’s wealth perhaps four hundred 
fifty billion dollars or more.” 

And Charles M. Schwab, chairman of 
the Bethlehem Steel Corporation, re- 
minds us that “today the United States is 
doing practically half the business of the 
world.” 

A hopeful spirit prevails for a continu- 
ation of the present high levels during 
the next four years. There will be fluc- 
tuations of course, but with confidence 
in the codperation and leadership of Mr. 
Hoover, expansion is under way. 


Banking M ergers 


‘MQ ANKING HAS DEFINITELY turned the 
corner in the direction of larger 
units,” according to Carl Wilson in the 
A. B. A. Journal. “Great mergers of na- 
tionally known banks such as have taken 
place in New York and Chicago, producing 
the super-banks of today, have served to 
give bank consolidations a color of metro- 
politanism. Popular attention is focused 
upon the spectacular, the imagination- 
gripping picture of the marriage of mil- 
lions. Less attention is paid to the merger 
movement throughout the country as it 
alters the shape of the American banking 
structure.” 
This movement in the larger cities is 
directed toward more powerful institu- 
tions through consolidations of existing 


strength. The most notable example of 
this was the announcement a few weeks 
ago of the merger of the National Bank 
of Commerce with the Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York, retaining the lat- 
ter name and forming a $2,000,000,000 
institution to claim the title of “the largest 
bank in the United States.” Following 
this announcement, bank stocks became 
wildly active as rumors spread of other 
regroupings among Wall Street banks, and 
additions not only to this merger but to 
other institutions as well. 

The prestige and advertising value of 
size, however, are not the only considera- 
tions. As the New York Times pointed 
out, “the impelling reason is one of plain 
necessity. Under the law a bank can lend 
only 10 per cent. of its capital to any one 
borrower, individual or corporate. The 
nation’s large corporations have grown to 
such an extent that it takes a bank of enor- 
mous size to meet their requirements. 
Most large corporations divide their ac- 
counts among several banks, but they 
usually desire to have one bank as their 
chief financial adviser. Even under the 
present expansion there is a considerable 
number of corporations of such size that 
no one bank is sufficiently powerful to 
care for all their requirements. 

“This trend has not only resulted in a 
movement toward the consolidation of 
banks into larger units but toward suc- 
cessive capital increases, brought about 
mostly by the sale of additional stock to 
the shareholders of the banks. Since the 
start of last year each of the ‘big five, 
the largest banks in New York, has in- 
creased its capital at least once, and there 
have been increases also down through the 
list of medium-sized and small banks. 

“Early in 1928 the National City 
Bank, for generations the largest bank in 
the United States until outranked by 
the Guaranty-Commerce combination, in- 
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Idaho 


... a monument to reclamation 


E Gem State graphically typifies the human energy 
that builds the Empire of the West. Reclamation 


has played an outstanding part in Idaho—starting with 
the reclamation of her territory from northern boundary 
squabbles—continuing with reclamation of arid land to 
produce, from irrigated soil, the famous Idaho potato. 
Over sixty per cent of the State’s tilled area is artifici- 
ally watered. To her large grain crops have been added 


fruits and varied soil products now marketed nationally 


and abroad. In one year, six million bushels of apples and one-third that quantity 


of peaches were harvested. 1,706,000 bushels of beans, 275,000 tons of sugar beets 


and 115,000 acres of potatoes were grown. 
Urban growth also mirrors Idaho’s advancement. State bank deposits recently 


showed a yearly increase of over 26 per cent. Mines produce lead and silver. Clay prod- 


ucts, furniture making, pulp mills flourish by the application of western industrial 


genius to the native resources of Idaho. <— 


Facilities at the Port of San Francisco early 
established and progressively maintained itas 
the center of western commercial and financial 
activity. From frontier times, the combined 
Crocker banking institutions have been 
major factors in western development. 


ag 


Crocker First Nationa Bank 


of SAN FRANCISCO and 


CROCKER reps. | Rust CoMPANY 


FEDERAL 
- Serving the Empire of the Wests + 
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Oldest Real Estate Bond House-Founded 





Why Careful Investors & 


Select 


Greenebaum First 
Mortgage Bonds 


1.Safety—Overaperiod 
of 74 years Greenebaum 
First Mortgage Real 
Estate Bonds have been 
recognized as sound 
and conservative in- 
vestments. 


2. Yield —The interest. 

return on Greenebaum 

bonds — now 6%—is 
greater than the yield from other equally high- 
grade securities. 


3. Market Fluctuation—Greenebaum Real Estate 
Bonds are not speculative securities but are an ex- 
ceptionally desirable form of investment protected by 
every possible precaution suggested by the successful 
experience of the Oldest Real Estate Bond House. 


Send for Investors’ Guide 


Mail coupon below for Guide to complete investment 
satisfaction and service, regardless of where you live. 
Write today. No obligation whatever. 


Greenebaum. Sons 
Investment Company 


OLDEST REAL ESTATE BOND HOUSE 
FOUNDED 1855—CHICAGO 
Offices in Principal Cities 
Greenebaum Sons Securities Corporation, New York 








Mail This Coupon---~--———- 


Greenebaum Sons Investment Company 
La Salle and Madison Streets, Cineane 


Please send without charge or obligation, copy of “In- 
vestors’ Guide” andcurrentlistofGreenebaum offerings. 
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creased its capital from $75,000,000 ty 
$90,000,000, besides adding a total of 
$45,000,000 to the capital and surplus of 
its investment subsidiary, the National 
City Company. 

“In January of this year the Nation 
City’s stockholders ratified a further jp. 
crease which placed the capital and sw. 
plus each at $100,000,000 which, with un. 
divided profits, made up a total of more 
than $212,000,000 of capital funds. In 
point of capital funds the National City 
Bank is still the largest in the country.” 

Other capital increases referred to in- 
cluded those of the Chase National Bank, 
the Irving Trust Company, the Guaranty 
Trust Company and the Bankers Trust 


' Company; also the merger last year of the 


Bank of America in New York with the 


. Giannini interests and its capital increase. 


The Trans-America Corporation, which 
includes the Giannini holdings, more tre. 
cently approved an increase in the author. 
ized capital to $1,250,000,000 and an. 
nounced plans for a British company to 
take over the slit activities and invest- 
ments. 

Among other recent consolidations in 
large centers were those of the Continental 
National Bank and Trust Company and 
the Illinois Merchants Trust Company, 
the First National Bank and the Union 
Trust Company, the Central Trust Com- 
pany and the Greenebaum Bank and Trust 
Company, in Chicago; the National Bank 
of Commerce and the Mercantile Trust 
Company, the First National Bank and 
the Liberty Central Trust Company, in 
St. Louis; the First National Bank and 
the Merchants National Bank, in St. Paul; 
and the Los Angeles First National Trust 
and Savings Bank and the Security Trust 
and Savings Bank, in Los Angeles. The 
First National of Chicago recently voted 
its first stock dividend in the 65-year his- 
tory of the bank, and the Cleveland Trust 
Company announced plans to increase its 
stock by $2,000,000. 

Now, in contrast with the spectacular, 
“the country bank merger movement aims 
to create stronger banking institutions 
through eliminations of existing weak- 
nesses.” Many smaller communities are 
known to be over-banked, especially in 
the Middle West agricultural states, and 
the state bank superintendents and exam- 
iners frequently recommend consolidation 
as the remedy. In 1927 there were 831 
banks reported closed throughout the 
country; in 1928, 484—a substantial re- 
duction. Absorptions by stronger insti- 
tutions in over-banked communities have 
frequently solved the problem more prof- 
itably for depositors. 

In 1928 there were 629 bank mergers 
reported, and the movement continues 
this year. Both large and small banks are 
contributing through consolidations to the 
strengthening of our banking system. 
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e retailored his plant 


production is now 50 per cent 
larger, inventory is lower, profits 
are excellent, the debentures have 
been retired and common stock 
dividends have been resumed. 


*““ OUGHT to have a new plant,” 
a manufacturer of metal fittings 
told us, ‘‘but the outlook is too un- 
certain. I don’t know what to do.” 


Our investigation showed that 
while the company had a fine 
product and sales resistance was 
really slight, it had outgrown its 
plant and machinery, production 
methods were wasteful and obso- 
lete, manufacturing costs high. 


“Naturally,” we told him, “you 
hesitate to expand when indica- 
tions are unfavorable, but your 
fundamental situation holds great 
promise. We recommend that you 
finance and erect a thoroughly 
modern plant.” In the new plant 


RESOURCES MORE 


THAN 


A great commercial bank like 
the Guardian is consulted daily by 
its customers on many fundamen- 
tal problems like this. Constant 
contacts with production, mer- 
chandising and day-to-day trends 
frequently enable the Guardian to 
offer suggestions leading directly 
to increased profits. 


GUARDIAN 


TRUST COMPANY 
623 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland 
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Associated System 


Founded in 1852 


13°/, Annual Growth 


The Associated System had a 138% increase in 
kilowatt hour sales of electricity from 1921 to 
1928, an average annual gain of 13%. 


The New Business Department of the Associated 
System is actively developing the marked oppor- 
tunity for increased uses of electricity and gas as 


shown by 333% greater sales of appliances in 1928 
than in 1927. 


Above Average Growth Possibilities 


The high purchasing power is indicated by an 
annual value of basic products (Government Re- 
ports), 24 times greater in the counties served by 
the Associated System than the county average for 
the United States. Savings deposits in these states 
are 30% higher. 


Associated Gas and Electric Company 


Incorporated in 1906 


A x Write for our 16-page booklet “R” on the Class A Stock 
DGAS € ELECTRICO 
.) /, 


61 Broadway New York 























The financial advertisers in The Review of Re- A qd 
views are all members of one or more of the Pprove 


following organizations : FINANCIAL 


Advertising 
INVESTMENT BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE AMERICAN BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION 


which serve as the highest criterion of selection among financial firms. 





Real Estate Bond, Investment Trust, or Public Utility houses, which by 
their nature are not eligible for membership. in the above classifications, 
are acceptable when their securities are distributed by a member house 
of the above associations, or when they are guaranteed in a manner 
acceptable to The Review of Reviews. 


Please communicate directly with these reputable firms about your individual 
investment problem, or write the Financial Editor of The Review of Reviews. 
They will be glad to serve you. 
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«Wall Street Vortex” 


HE CREDIT SITUATION has absorbed 

public attention during recent weeks 
as the most disturbing element affecting 
business. The continuing increase in 
brokers’ loans which, on January 31, 
reached a total of $6,735,164,242, was the 
direct cause. The Federal Reserve Board 
had already given warning; but in spite 
of this, loans during the previous six 
months continued to mount until an in- 
crease for the period of $1,897,816,663 
was recorded. For January alone the in- 
crease was $295,423,73f. 

Then came the Board’s “outspoken 
warning” and the Bank of England’s rate 
increase—both on February 7. The ad- 
visory council of the Federal Reserve 
shortly afterward voiced its support of the 
Board’s statement. And the subject 
reached the floors of Congress with dis- 
cussion and suggestions of investigation 
and legislation. 

The warning was followed by a drop in 
the market, and unsteady conditions have 
prevailed on the Exchange during the pe- 
riod of discussion and uncertainty as to 
the effect in voluntary reduction of loans. 
Among early criticisms was the inference 
made in some circles that the visit of 
Montagu Norman, governor of the Bank 
of England, who was in this country at the 
time, had influenced Federal Reserve 
policy. 

Quoting the New York Journal of Com- 
merce: “It is merely the question whether 
our bank reserves shall or shall not be in- 
vested in loans made for the purpose of 
operating in stock exchange securities. As 
a matter of safety, is it wise or right to 
allow such application of the reserves 
against our deposits? 


The Federal Reserve’s Duty 


“That is the whole problem, and it is 
not dealt with in any way whatever by 
assuming a hostile attitude toward ‘specu- 
lation,’ or, on the other hand, by flying 
into a rage and advising Reserve banks to 
mind their own business, and not to inter- 
fere with speculation except as authorized 
by law. The Reserve banks have a defi- 
nite duty and function, which is that of 
conserving the reserve funds of the coun- 
try. In doing so, they cannot afford to 
let these funds become involved in the 
speculative market, to say nothing of the 
fact that they are forbidden by law to 
do so.” 

Col. Leonard P. Ayres, economist and 
vice-president of the Cleveland Trust 
Company, believes that the Federal Re- 
serve “has now firmly declared a policy of 
credit restriction for speculation, and it 
has thereby placed itself in the difficult 
position of either making that policy ef- 
fective, or suffering a humiliating loss of 
prestige. The system can win if it has 
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ae Milk and Dressed Beef 
add to srowing Southern wealth 


Dairy companies and meat packers are spend= ee ey 
ing millions of dollars for plants in Southern 
states. Live stock growing is steadily advancing, 
for climate, feed, market proximity combine to 
give strong competitive advantages. 


The corporations now investing in the South 
are famed for business success. “Bordens” 
“Swift” “Pet” “Kraft” “Phenix” are but 
a few national brands marking products made 
in the South. 


Wherever there is great industrial development, 
unusual investment opportunities exist. The 
South is fast developing industrially and offers 
exceptional investment values. 




















We suggest the securities of “Shares in The 
South” for investors interested in an invest- 
ment trust managed to share the diversified 
industrial progress of the South. It is sponsored 
by Caldwell & Company, Southern bankers, 
who will send you complete details or make 
other suggestions to meet your requirements. 





- We Bank on the South a 


CALDWELL & COMPANY 420 Union Street 
| Chicago . Detroit . Cincinnati 


‘ape Kansas City . St. Louis . Jackson 
4 Louisville . Knoxville . Tampa 


Memphis . Houston . Dallas 
Chattanooga . New Orleans 
> Birmingham . Jacksonville 


Rogers Caldwell & Co., Inc. 
150 Broadway, New York 
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Many Good Securities 


ecAre NEVER Listed 


eesti investment issues find their way 


into the strong boxes of shrewd investors, 
which are not listed but have excellent markets, 
such as bank and insurance stocks and the securi- 
ties of many soundand long established American 


business enterprises. 


In our Investment Department, experienced 
traders are available at all of our nine offices, 
who are in daily touch with the leading “‘counter” 
markets of the country and who, with the aid of 
our private wire system, will obtain for you, 
QUICKLY, the correct market for your unlisted 
stocks or bonds. 

Prompt personal attention to orders or requests for market 

prices on unlisted securities will be given if you will tele- 


phone or telegraph our Investment Department 
at the nearest office 


HORNBLOWER & WEEKS 


EsTABLIsHED 1888 


CLEVELAND 
PITTSBURGH 


CHICAGO 
PORTLAND, ME. 


NEW YORK 
PROVIDENCE 


BOSTON 
DETROIT 


Members of the New York, Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, Pittsburgh, and 
Detroit Stock Exchanges and the New York Curb Market Association 
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Love—Adventure—Mystery 


Here are stories of courts and empires, of plots and counterplots, of state 
secrets, spies, diplomatic intrigue, the matching of wits in international poli- 
tics, ingenious plans for revenge, the rush and tumult of war, the intricate 
machinery of the secret police—stimulating, swift moving, exciting. 


E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM 
7 Thrilling Volumes Absolutely FREE! 
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the will to win, and in view of the alter. 
native it has abundant reason to put forth 
every effort to win.” 

In its review of business the National 
City Bank of New York deplored the 
“Wall Street vortex,” and commented 
first upon the Bank of England’s rate in- 
crease from 414 to 5% per cent., stating 
that it was “the direct result of the dis- 
parity existing in interest rates between 
New York and London and illustrates the 
disturbing effect which the speculative 
boom in this country is bound to have on 
the international money markets.” And 
regarding the Federal Reserve warnings, 
“they are strong statements, and _ they 
should dispose effectually of whatever lin- 
gering doubts there may have been as to 
where the Reserve banks stand on con- 
tinued credit expansion. That there has 
been some doubt is revealed by the per- 
sistent belief in some quarters that sooner 
or later the Reserve banks would have to 
back down from their present position for 
fear of injuring business. 

“Of course, the Reserve banks have no 
desire to injure business! But the Re- 
serve banks are not responsible for high 
rates for money. Rates are high because 
the amount of credit available for the 
stock market is too limited to satisfy the 
demand. The excited speculators pay 
little attention to rates, and their brokers 
bid against each other for funds and run 
up the rate to figures which induce money 
to come from all parts of the country and 
from other countries. 

“The Reserve banks are responsible for 
the high rates only in the sense that they 
attempt to confine the use of bank credit 
within the limits fixed by law. The mem- 
ber banks—most of them at least—are 
honestly trying to codperate, first because 
they know the dangers of the situation, 
and second because they dare not, if they 
want to keep safe, do anything else. 





























Commercial Customers First 


“They cannot increase their loans with- 
out going to the Reserve banks and they 
are not disposed to place their eligible 
paper for the purpose of expanding their 
liabilities upon stock market securities 
which are ineligible at the Reserve banks. 
They serve their commercial customers 
first, and at moderate rates; what is left 


| does not satisfy the stock market demand 


and rates are bid up. The high call rates 
induce the withdrawal of deposits from 
the banks for loans in the market and, if 
the tendency continues, must eventually 
find expression in a higher level of com- 
mercial rates as well.” 

The Reserve board on March 1 made 
public its annual report which outlined at 
length the changes in the credit situation 
that preceded its February warning. It 
called attention to the fact that “at the 
present time, of the total volume of nearly 
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$35,700,000,000 of loans and investments 
of member banks, more than 57 per cent. 
are either in investments in or loans on 
securities. Securities thus underlie con- 
siderably more than half of the out- 
standing volume of member bank credit. 
The proportion of bank credit that is 
based on securities has been rapidly in- 
creasing.” 

A sidelight on the subject from the 
stock exchange viewpoint was expressed 
by E. H. H. Simmons, president of the 
New York Stock Exchange, when he urged 


a better understanding of the basic eco- 
nomic functions of stock exchange loans | 


while addressing the Atlanta Chamber of 
Commerce. 

“New industries particularly have need 
of the support of the speculative buyers 
of securities because the risks which they 


involve as untried projects are, as a rule, | 


too great for the more conservative out- 


tight investors to sustain,” he said. “It | 


has therefore long seemed to me quite be- 
side the point to condemn security specu- 
lation in broad generalities. Attempts to 
curtail or prohibit the free speculative 
financing of industry in this country would 
inevitably result in a sharp check to our 
economic progress.” 

Voluntary readjustment without loss of 
public confidence in industry, or interfer- 


/ ence with our present prosperity, is the 


result hoped for. 


In Chicago 


A FEW WEEKS AGO the new Chicago 

Corporation, an investment manage- 
ment concern for the Middle West, was 
announced to the Chicago investing pub- 
lic. This followed by less than two weeks 
the idea originated by Charles F. Glore 
of Field, Glore & Co. for local financing 
of new developments. 

The directors—a group of Chicago’s 
foremost business leaders—were listed 
and the question implied, “Are you will- 
ing to trust these men to take care of 
your funds?” 

The investors responded, and the Chi- 
cago Tribune reported: “The purchase 
of the whole issue of a company which 
hadn’t even an office of its own is a tes- 
timonial to the confidence investors have 
In the directors.” 


Realty Financing 


NEw YORKERS RECENTLY read the an- 
_ houncement of a new development 
In realty financing “which, it is con- 
tended, will completely change the pres- 
tnt system of financing large building 
operations.” This referred to the new 
U.S.R. Management Corporation formed 
by the National City Bank and the United 
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story of a 
$1,000 bond 


USTOMERS of this company received a total 

unexpected profit of $2,521,507.50 during 1928. 
This was because 59 bond issues originated by S. W. 
STRAUS & CO. were called, in whole or in part, at a 
premium. These called bonds represented $76,507,- 
500. On an average, these bonds had been outstand- 
ing less than six years. The premiums represented 
from $20 to $75 additional on every $1,000 bond. 

Take, for example, the experience of a typical in- 
vestor in one of these issues. 

On the date of issue, he purchased a $1,000 bond 
of the $10,000,000 first mortgage bond issue on the 
Graybar Building, New York, and long term leasehold 
estate. Its coupon rate was 6.25%. 

When the bonds of this issue had run three years 
they were called at a premium of 4%— giving this 
investor a profit of $40. 

In the three years he had held the bonds, he had 
received $62.50 yearly in interest —a total of $187.50. 
Adding to this the premium paid when the bond was 
called, this investor’s $1,000 earned him $227.50—or 
at the rate of 7.48% a year. 

If you, likewise, are seriously interested in high grade 
bond offerings, send for our current investment offer- 
ings. In addition to Straus real estate first mortgage 
bonds yielding from 5.75 to 6.25%, they include a 
highly diversified list of municipal, public utility, 
railroad and foreign bonds yielding from 4.10 to 
7.35% at present market prices. 


In writing, ask for 


BOOKLET D-1006 


S.W. STRAUS & CO. 


INVESTMENT BONDS * ¢ INCORPORATED 


Srraus BulLpING 
Michigan Ave. at Jackson Blvd. 
’ CHIcaco 


Srraus BultpING 
565 Fifth Ave. at 46th Street 
New York 
Srraus BuILDING 
79 Post Street, SAN FRANCISCO 
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| States Realty and Improvement C ompany 
| to be capitalized at $5,000,000. ; 
According to the New York Times, uw. 
der the proposal the issuance of mort. 
gages against real estate operations will 
































be entirely eliminated and preferred and . 

' common stock will be issued in their ‘idliag 

stead, thus offering a substitute for q supply 

system in vogue for centuries. factor ¢ 

It is proposed to finance building con. quent 

struction along exactly the lines used in mainly 

_ Industrial operation through the issuance Elect 

| of preferred stocks, carrying a bonus of new big 

common. The senior stocks will cover all the geo 

building and land costs, while the com. of the 

mon represents the expectancy of profit. billion 

The original investors in the preferred represer 

stocks will own 80 per cent. of the com- over 1! 

mon, and the common stockholders will an incr 

eventually own 50 per cent. of the equity vious y 

of the building financed under the new cent. in 

plan. The possibility of foreclosures ai- against 

fecting the investment is practically elimi- J the fact 

nr a nated, as well as the many varying charges of last ° 
industry, the economical distribu- under the mortgage system. than us 







tion of gas from central manufac- 
turing plants through long distance transmission lines ae 
to neighboring cities is being accomplished by the Aviation 
more aggressive companies. 
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Operating subsidiaries of Midland Utilities Company— CONSOLIDATED SCHEDULE for air pas 















































































an investment holding company of national reputation senger lines recently issued by the 
—are pioneering this activity, just as their associated American Air Transport Association 

companies pioneered electric interconnection. showed forty-two daily schedules with S ve 

Subsidiaries of the Midland Company operate a gas passenger planes flying 33,458 mils— . 

transmission line extending across seven Indiana coun- every twenty-four hours and stopping at = C 

ties. | It connerts'East Chicago with Kokomo, with spur _ 102 cities. Favorable weather will bring B Y° ™ 

lines to Valparaiso and Michigan City, and to Logans- | ; : f prosper: 

port, Peru, and Wabash. Other lines connect important | @m increase estimated at 8,000 miles. Thirt 

areas, such as Goshen, Elkhart, and South Bend. | Mergers and expansion in aviation are liiions 

We distribute the securities of Midland | expected this year. hiod ee ego re ceeding 

Utilities Company, its operating com- being extended. Suitable airport ac cludes: 

panies, and other outstanding companies | ties are being established in cities large ig 

in 30 states. Send for our current list of | and small throughout the country. News- Unite 

security offerings yielding 6% and more. papers recently carried the announcement — & 

of the Aviation Corporation in which the No = 

: , ard Oi 

UTILITY SECURITIES COMPANY _| barkine houses of Lehman Brothers 30 vetop 

230 So. La Salle St., CHICAGO | ciated. This is a holding and develop- - 

New York - St.Louis - Indianapolis - Louisville - Minneapolis - Milwaukee - Richmond ment corporation which will be assoc: § ee 

ated closely with railroad and steamship § “US! \ 
a ee 
: ‘ f directors. Aviation is look- 

5 For Travel information see Pages 145 the board o aren 
BURPEE’S ANNUAL through 165. They contain interesting | ing up and greater progress is being made Inves 
Garden Dok oer th bs reget Hover zeel_| announcements of dependable Railroads, | as it becomes linked more closely 
Write for a free copy today. Steamship Lines, Hotels, Tours an commerce. HE L 
W. Atlee Burpee Co. Box 353 Philadelphia Resorts. But aviation is not yet a great indus plan. 

The try. Clement M. Keys, president of the & lor, cha 
Curtiss Aeroplane Motor Company and which p 
3 Fourth Annual head of the Transcontinental Air Trans § $300,001 
Report to port, Inc., said in a recent address: conda ; 
Stockholders “One of its principal handicaps is that § their by 
of there. has never been, so far as I — More pl 
° ° ° so small an industry that made so muc Regai 
Financial Investing Co. noise, that received more attention from § grams, ; 
of New York, Ltd. the press and the people, and that wa § 000 will 
is of interest to every investor PHILADELPHIA forced to carry on its affairs so com Ing the | 
Write for fal alae : pletely in the limelight.” While optimis § that the 
Tracing its origins back to the first i Ris : : 
Booklet U4 incorporated bank in America, chartered tic on the future of aviation, he cal & tors in 
United States Fiscal a 1781 by the Continental Congress. tioned against false conceptions of its that litt 
50 Broadway x pee present status. its way 
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Hydro-Electric 


_ the constantly growing ef- 
ficiency of steam methods of gener- 
ating electricity,” the Chicago Tribune 
recently pointed out, “water is more than 
holding its own at present in the race to 
supply America with cheap power, the 
factor on which prosperity and its conse- 
quent betterment of living standards 
mainly depends.” 

Electric power production reached a 
new bigh last year, and figures issued by 
the geological survey of the Department 
of the Interior showed that eighty-eight 
billion kilowatt hours were made. This 
represents an increase of about 10 per cent. 
over 1927, which, in turn, had showed 
an increase of 9 per cent. over the pre- 
vious year. Of this production, 40 per 
cent. in 1928 came from water sources as 
against 37 per cent. in 1927, in spite of 
the fact that during the last three months 
of last year conditions were less favorable 
than usual for hydro-electric plants. 


























Billion-Dollar 
Corporations 


As BANKING gets under way with its 

mergers, the earnings reports of va- 
rious corporations during recent weeks 
have revealed the industrial growth and 
prosperity of the country. 

Thirty years ago there were no corpo- 
rations with assets or market values ex- 
ceeding $1,000,000,000. Today the list in- 
cludes : 

United States Steel, American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph, General Electric, Gen- 
eral Motors, International Nickel, Stand- 
ard Oil of New Jersey, Consolidated Gas, 
Metropolitan Life, Equitable Life, Trans- 
America Corporation, National City Bank, 
Chase National Bank, and the Guaranty 
Trust Company (merged). 


‘ 


Investments 


T® U. S. STEEL announced its financing 

plan, credited largely to Myron C. Tay- 
lor, chairman of the finance committee, 
Which prepares for the redemption of its 
$300,000,000 bonded indebtedness. Ana- 
conda and others are likewise reducing 
their bonds while stocks are becoming 
more plentiful. 

Regarding the bond redemption pro- 


gtams, considerably more than $300,000,- 
| 000 will be released for re-investment dur- 
ing the next few months and it is expected 
that these funds will be placed by inves- 
tors in equally desirable securities and 
that little if any of the money will find 
its way to the stock market. 
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Custody of Securities 
in New York 


aN Y corporations and individuals have 
|| their bonds and stocks in this Company’s 
= care, as custodian, always at their disposal 





by mail or wire instructions. 


This availability in the financial center means 
a saving of time, trouble, and often money in ef- 


fecting transactions. 


We collect income for the owner; we watch 
for and endeavor to advise promptly regarding 
many developments af- 
fecting the securities,such 
as conversion privileges, 
rights, redemption calls, 
etc., and render other ser- 
vices. 


The deposit of secu- 
rities in New York by 
non-residents does not 
subject such securities to 
any New York tax. 











This Company affords 
the complete and varied 
facilities of a banking and 
trust institution of inter- 
national scope. A book- 
let describing all our ser- 
vices will be sent to ex- 
ecutives on request. 





The three buildings comprising our Main 
Office, occupying a block frontage on Broadway. 


Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


140 Broadway 


PARIS BRUSSELS 


ANTWERP 


LONDON 
HAVRE 


NEW YORK 
LIVERPOOL 
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ut Leaders of the Present Da 


Eight Ladies of Congress 


s CoNGRESS MEETs this month to 
come to grips with the problems 
of the farmer and the tariff, eight 
women for the first time are sit- 

ting in the House of Representatives. 
Three have just been seated; one served 
briefly in the Congress that expired March 
4, and the other four, comparatively 
speaking, are veterans. 

The new members are the “Three 
Ruths,” the trio who have captured the 
public imagination—Mrs. Ruth Hanna 
McCormick of Illinois, Mrs. Ruth Bryan 
Owen of Florida, and Mrs. Ruth Baker 
Pratt of New York. Mrs. William A. 
Oldfield entered the House to take the 
place of her late husband, formerly a 
member -from Arkansas. The others 
making up the so-called women’s bloc are 
Mrs. Mary T. Norton of New Jersey, 
Mrs. Florence P. Kahn of California, 
Mrs. Edith Nourse Rogers of Massa- 
chusetts—all of whom have served two 
previous terms—and Mrs. Katherine W. 
Langley of Kentucky, who took office in 
1927. Five are Republicans, three are 
Democrats. 

The progress of the “Three Ruths” on 
the national stage will be observed with 
especial interest. For a time it is likely 
that they will suffer the fate of all new 
members of the House, but none aware 
of the abilities they demonstrated in their 


A CONGRESSWOMAN AT WORK 


Mrs. Katherine Langley, Representative in Congress from Kentucky, with her 
married daughter who serves as her secretary. 
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campaigns will expect them to remain 
leng in obscurity. All have forceful per- 
sonalities, all are versed in the machinery 
of politics. Mrs. McCormick and Mrs. 
Pratt are more 
closely identified 
with party, both 
having worked in 
and with Republi- 
can organizations 
for some years. 
Mrs. Owen’s activi- 
ties, from choice, 
have been chiefly in 
the field of civics. 
The air of poli- 
tics has been famil- 
iar to Mrs. Mc- 
Cormick since girl- 
hood. She was 
more than the 
daughter of Mark 
Hanna, the Presi- 
dent-maker; she 
was his secretary 
and confidante as 
well. She was 
steeped in the lore 
of the Republican party even before she 
married Medill McCormick, first Repre- 
sentative, then Senator for six years from 
Illinois. When the Progressives were 
active, in 1912, she was an ardent worker. 
When her 
husband died, 
Mrs. McCor- 
mick refused 
appointment 
to his place in 
the Senate on 
the ground 
that it would 
give her no 
opportunity to 
succeed her- 
self. It was 
her conten- 
tion that 
women must 
win political 
recognition at 
the polls. To 
this end she 


A CONGRESSWOMAN AT HOME 


Mrs. er T. Norton, 
ongress from New Jersey. 


has shaped her career with the view, in 
her own phrase, that she was “blazing 
further the trail that leads to Washington 
for other women.” 

‘ She once re 
marked that she 
considers politics 
her occupation, and 
in it she has been 
accepted by her 
male colleagues as 
a veteran with an 
uncanny political 
sense. In addition, 
she is a_ business 
woman. She is 
manager of a huge 
estate in __ Illinois, 
and of a large in 
herited fortune. 

In political back- 
ground, Mrs. Mc 
Cormick has a close 
parallel in Mrs. 
Owen, who won her 
way to the House 
by a_ whirlwind 
campaign in Flor 
ida, reminiscent of the methods of her 
father, the Great Commoner. From him 
she learned much of men and affairs and 
inherited his gift of oratory. 

To this she has added wide experience 
both here and abroad. As the wife o 
Major Reginald Owen of the British 
Army, who has since died, she saw much 
of Europe in the war years, and took patt 
in hospital and relief work in London 
and later in Egypt. She has toured 
South America, has lived in the West In- 
dies, and knows every section of her ow 
country thoroughly. 

Mrs. Pratt is a newcomer in politics. 
Her life until recent years was concerned 
chiefly with her family, society, and phi- 
lanthropy. She entered public life in the 
Fifteenth Assembly District of New York 
City, the “silk-stocking” district, wher 
on one occasion she saved her party ot 
ganization from defeat by swinging the 
woman vote. Since then she has been 
co-leader. In 1925 she was elected Alder 
man, the first woman to hold that office 


Representative in 
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HIGH GRADE 
COMMON STOCKS 


Expertly Supervised M AXlI MUM 
Carefully Selected 
PREFERRED INCOME | too, can 


STOCKS 
CONSISTENT FROFITABLY 
seine por DIVERSIFY 


Broadly SAFETY even a 
Diversified $1000 


INVESTMENT 
4 


OU can now obtain, for an investment of even moderate 

size, greater basic safety and increased income—through 
the same profitable diversification formerly limited to funds 
totaling hundreds of thousands of dollars. 















































This advancement is made possible by the Investment 
Trust known as the American and Scottish Investment 


tical F Company, which operates profitably for thousands of in- 
pe vestors, large and small alike. With the funds of the Trust 
i employed in securities of the highest type—wisely and 
huge broadly diversified—maximum earnings and profit, con- 
inois, sistent with safety, are obtained. 

7" The substantial progress of this Investment Trust is the 
nack- direct result of experienced direction and management. The 
Me. Board of Directors includes Bankers who for many years 
close have supervised long established and profitable Investment 


Mrs. Trusts abroad. The management—GEORGE M. FORMAN 
& COMPANY—likewise has been closely associated with 
highly successful English and Scottish Investment Trusts 
since the early eighties. 


It will pay you to obtain complete facts on how you can 
share in the basic safety and increased income this invest- 
ment opportunity provides. The coupon will bring you 
full information. 


GEORGE M.FoRMAN & CoMPANY 


Investment Bonds Since 1885 
112 West Adams Street, Chicago 120 Broadway, New York 





St. Louis Des Moines 


George M. Forman:& Company, Dept. 104 Indianapolis Peoria 
112 West Adams St., Chicago . . ”" 
; Minneapolis 


Mail for Descriptive Literature 





Lexington, Ky. 
Please send me, without obligation, descriptive literature 
on the American and Scottish Investment Company. Springfield, Til. 


Name 
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National Union 
Mortgage Bonds 


For Those Who Demand 
Assured Safety 


ONE OF THE outstanding features of 
National Union Mortgage Bonds is the fact 
that these bonds are suitable for practically any 
investor who has a few thousand dollars to in- 
vest as well as for the financial institution that 
is seeking safe, productive employment for 
part of its funds. 


Safety is assured by the rigid requirements 
which must be met in creating these bonds and 
by the protection of one of the four following 
Surety Companies which irrevocably guarantees 
both the principal and interest of the under- 
lying mortgages or bonds: 


U. S. Fidelity & Guaranty Co. 
Maryland Casualty Co. 
Fidelity & Deposit Co. 


Baltimore 


National Surety Co. 
New York 


Booklets on Request 
NATIONAL UNION MORTGAGE CoO. 
Baltimore - - Maryland 
MaACKUBIN, GOODRICH & Co. 


Fiscal Agents Established 1899 
111 E. Redwood Street Baltimore, Maryland 




















THIS SPECIAL COUPON will bring you 64 fiction master- 
THIS COUPON pieces—the Prize Stories chosen by the O. Henry Memorial 
Committee of the Society of Arts and Sciences from all the 


great magazines of America during the past four years—the 

WILL BRING cream of all the short stories most worth reading, the selected 
best from our greatest writers. Each year one volume appears 
—now we have printed the last 4 years in 8 handy, paper-back 
volumes. All these ARE FREE and with them will come the 
first of 18 issues of 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS 


—today’s most vivid chronicle of world events and problems, 
a real mental eyeopener for busy people. Business, politics, 
foreign relations, social developments, science, the arts, and 
noted personalities. 18 months for $6, and the Prize Stories 
FREE! 10 days’ Free Examination. 


pocorn EE eee 


Review of Reviews Corp., 55 Fifth Ave., New York City. 

] Send me the Free 8-volume set of Prize Stories and the Review of Reviews for 18 
months. ($4 a year.) If I am pleased with them I will send $2 within 10 days and $2 
a month for only 2 months. Otherwise, I will return the books in 10 days at your 
expense and completely cancel my order. 


Name 
ORDER TODAY =>! 


{ Address 


Men and Women 


in New York. A bitter critic of Tam- 
many, she has fought consistently for 
city governmental reforms, denounced 
waste of public money, and sought to 
make the Board of Aldermen more than 
a vermiform appendix of the municipal 
structure. 

These three, with brilliant records be- 
hind them, are the new members of the 
House. With their five colleagues, they 
make up the largest representation 
women have ever had in the National 
Legislature. Only within the last four 
years has their sex made any consider- 
able progress toward their just numerical 
strength. Up to 1925 only four women 
had been elected to the House, and they 
had all passed from the scene. 

The first woman sent to Washington as 
a Representative was Miss Jeanette Ran- 
kin of Montana. A _ noted suffrage 
worker, she first sought to be elected to 
the Senate but after being defeated she 
tried for the lesser honor. She was elected 
Representative-at-Large in 1916, running 
25,000 ahead of the Republican ticket in 
a state-wide vote. She was defeated 
for re-election and left in 1919. Her 
most notable utterance while in office 
was, “I love my country, but I cannot 
vote for war.” 

Next to blaze the trail for women was 
Miss Alice Robertson, known as “Aunt 
Alice,” of Oklahoma. She served one 
term. Next came Mrs. Mae Nolan of 
California, widow of John I. Nolan, 
whose place she was chosen to fill. Then 
came Winifred Mason Huck of Illinois. 
She succeeded her father, Representative 
William B. Mason. 

These four had played their réles and 
departed when in November, 1924, Mrs. 
Norton of New Jersey became the first 
woman Representative ever elected in an 
Eastern State. In February, 1925, Mrs. 
Kahn was chosen; and in June of that 
year Mrs. Rogers won in Massachusetts, 
both succeeding their husbands, who had 
died. They were joined in the House in 
1927 by Mrs. Langley of Kentucky, 
whose husband had resigned. 

In point of election Mrs. Norton is the 
senior member of the women’s delegation. 
From Mayor Frank Hague’s own Hudson 
County in New Jersey, she is known as 
a “career politician.” Working her way 
up in the Democratic organization, she 
was for three years a county freeholder, 
then served in the State Assembly for two. 
Former Governor Moore once termed her 
the State’s outstanding woman. 

Men politicians like Mrs. Norton. 
They regard her as astute, a hard worker, 
a good mixer and likely always to fol- 
low a reasonable course. She is a Wet, 
but her chief interest lies in legislation 
for veterans, for whom she has done 
much. Mrs. Norton was the one t0 

| break the ice for other women in the 
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Men and Women 








House. After a speech on December 13, 
1927, advocating increased tax exemp- 
tions, she remarked: 

“J was a lady member last term and 
so treated. Yesterday they rode rough- 
shod over me.” 

The women in Congress appear to lean 
particularly to humanitarian work. Others 
besides Mrs. Norton who are interested 
mainly in relief measures are Mrs. Rogers 
and Mrs. Langley. Mrs. Rogers was a 
Red Cross worker, and was active at 
Walter Reed Hospital in Washington be- 
fore taking her seat in the House. She 
also was a personal representative of 
President Harding in an investigation of 
soldiers’ hospitals. Mrs. Langley is con- 
cerned with flood relief, widows’ pen- 
sions, and aid for the victims of the war. 

It will be noted that six of the twelve 
women who are or have been Represen- 
tatives have succeeded husbands or 
fathers. Four at present are the bene- 
ficiaries of this succession. Commenting 
editorially on this fact, the New York 
Times said on November 8, 1928: 

“Their husbands’ popularity and the 
sentiment of their succession undoubt- 
edly helped them win their way to Wash- 
ington. The new members are all women 
of personality, who might have made 
their impress even without the tradition 
behind them. ... The increasing num- 
ber of Congresswomen is but another in- 
dication of the larger part their sex is 
taking in the public life of the nation.” 

What then of the “Three Ruths’? Ex- 
cept remotely, perhaps, with Mrs. Mc- 
Cormick, their husbands’ popularity had 
nothing to do with their election. The 
tradition behind her and behind Mrs. 
Owen might have played some part, but 
a small one in view of their obvious capa- 
bilities. It seems more likely that the 
eight women in Congress reflect, not a 
tradition of succession, but the gradual 
evolution of their sex into public life. 


Mrs. Hoover as First Lady 


UDGING BY SPACE in popular magazines 

for March, it was Mrs. Hoover who 
was installed in the White House last 
month. We have before us_ three 
sketches of the First Lady of the Land, 
and quite possibly there are others. Mrs. 
Mary Roberts Rinehart, in World’s 
Work, concerns herself largely with the 
exacting duties of a mistress of the White 
House and Mrs. Hoover’s peculiar fitness 
for them. Frederick Palmer, in Ladies’ 
Home Journal, recounts especially some 
of her experiences in foreign fields as her 
husband’s companion; and the same inci- 
dents figure largely in Walter Raleigh’s 
Story in the Christian Advocate. 

Mr. Palmer, the famous war corre- 
spondent, had met the Hoovers in China 
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The Delaware River Bridge between Philadelphia and Camden, N. J. Partof Camdenand 
adjacent territory are served by a subsidiary of the Community Water Service Company. 


Community 
Water Service 
Company 


The Community Water Service Company, through 
subsidiaries and affiliated companies, serves two main 
classes of territory: (1) populous areas suburban to 
large cities, and (2) industrial cities of substantial size. 


Among the suburban areas served are districts north 
of New York City stretching from the Hudson River 
to Long Island Sound, including such communities 
as New Rochelle, Port Chester, and Greenwich; part 
of Camden, N. J., only a few minutes from Phila- 
delphia; prosperous areas near Pittsburgh; and im- 
portant suburbs of St. Louis, Mo. And among the 
industrial cities are Lexington, Ky., Peoria, Ill., and 
Williamsport and Uniontown, Pa. 


Since the suburban territories lie in the path of ex- 
pansion of large cities and are constantly growing 
and since the individual cities served have well- 
diversified industries, the Company is ideally situated 
to continue the steady increase in business and earn- 
ings it has enjoyed for so many years in the past. 


Because of the essential character of the Company’s 
service, its highly efficient management and its long 
record of steadily increasing earnings—its 
subsidiaries having been in successful opera- 
tions from 30 to 70 years—we recom- 
mend the securities of the Company 
as safe investments offering a 
satisfactory yield. 


Full information upon request 


AA 
P.W. CHAPMAN & CO, INC. 


42 Cedar Street 115 W. Adams St. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 


NEW ORLEANS PITTSBURGH 
MINNEAPOLIS PORTLAND, ME. 


ST. LOUIS) MILWAUKEE GRAND RAPIDS 
PORTLAND SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 
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Convertible bonds and preferred stocks offer a practical 
solution to the problem of 
. . . obtaining adequate, fixed income, while 
. » . Securing opportunity to participate in 
potential common stock appreciations. 




















Convertible 
Securities 


"The more desirable common stocks are selling 
at levels at which they yield relatively small 
dividend returns. As a result, it is difficult to 
choose investments with appreciation possibilities 
which give immediate and adequate income. 


4 Brochure discussing this problem, and 
the extent to which convertible securities 
help to solve it, has been compiled by us. 


A complimentary copy may be haa upon request. 
Ask for Booklet 584 


George H. Burr & Co. 
| 57 William Street, New York 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL INVESTMENT CENTERS 























Would You Turn Down ? 
$50.00 a Month ¢ 


Of course you wouldn’t, but you simply did not know that you could make that and more each 
month, selling subscriptions for the Review of Reviews and Golden Book—just in your Spare Time. 


IT’S EASY TO SELL THEM 


Discriminating people welcome a fiction magazine that stands head and shoulders above the rest. 


They'll want 
THE GOLDEN BOOK 


Wide-awake people want a good reliable current events magazine to supplement the daily news- 


paper. They'll take the 
REVIEW OF REVIEWS 


Whether you are business man or woman, housewife or student, and have spare time you would 
like to put to use, we want to hear from you. 


Review of Reviews ee: Desk R-7 
55 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Gentlemen: 7 
I want that extra income each month. Please send particulars. 
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during the Boxer uprising of 1900, and 
he relates anecdotes of a young woman’s 
extraordinary coolness and inspiring ex- 
ample while under fire. Mr. Hoover 
was then at his first important foreign 
job as a mining engineer, and his wife 
was with him. We quote Mr. Palmer: 

“While the Hoovers themselves were 
living at the house of a friend they had 
given two fellow correspondents and my- 
self the use of their own little frame cot- 
tage. One day Mrs. Hoover had come to 
the cottage to get something which she 
wanted when a crash told us that Num- 
ber One shell had exploded warningly 
close. Mrs. Hoover ran to the back 
door to see where the shell had _ burst. 
This was evident enough in a hole in the 
back yard. 

“It was a relief to see her disappearing 
into the living room in front just as 
Number Two heralded that it had arrived 
at its destination. I went to the window, 
to see a ghastly picture which haunts me 
still. The shell had burst on impact 
with the road fairly under the front ranks 
of a company of Japanese infantry, toss- 
ing them as shattered and shredded hu- 
man debris. 

“Then came Number Three. There 
was no need of looking out of the window 
to see where it had burst. It was in the 
house; it had detonated on the newel 
post of the stairs. Going into the living- 
room door, I saw Mrs. Hoover in the 
fog of dust from disintegrated plaster 
keeping right on with a game of- soli- 
taire she had started, although I noted 
that some of the cards had been dropped 
on the floor by the shock.” 

Mrs. Rinehart writes with evident 
knowledge of the increasing obligations 
devolving upon mistresses of the White 
House, several of whom have broken 
down under the strain: 

“But Mrs. Hoover will not break. 
Physically, mentally, and temperamen- 
tally she is notably fitted for her new 
duties. 

“First of all, she is a strong woman. 
Her lifelong creed of exercise and fresh 
air find her now in her maturity with 
fine health and a strong body. She is 
also a calm woman. Her mental activity 
never translates itself into uneasy move- 
ments. She has unusual poise and great 
naturalness. During the entire campaign 
and before it, after the nomination, she 
never once showed any nervousness oF 
any anxiety. Her attainments in scholar- 
ship are well known. In addition, she 
speaks several languages—a great advan- 
tage, when it is remembered that repre- 
sentatives to our government are not 
always selected for their knowledge of 
the English language. But the real qual- 
ity that is most valuable is her mental 
alertness, her continuing interest. People 
do not tire her.” 
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Head of the House 
of Morgan 


a THE SENIOR J. Pierpont Morgan 
died, sixteen years ago, his only son 
and namesake—then forty-six—assumed 
new responsibilities. But the elder man 
had surrounded himself, and therefore his 
son, with a group of financial wizards, and 
the prestige of the house was never in 
danger. Among these men were Henry P. 
Davison, George W. Perkins, and Edward 
R. Stettinius, all now deceased. 

The best known of the present partners 
in the firm of J. P. Morgan & Co. are the 
younger J. P. himself, Thomas W. La- 
mont, and Russell C. Leffingwell. Until | 
his appointment as Ambassador to Mex- | 
ico, a year ago, Dwight W. Morrow was 
a leading member. At the beginning of 
the present year three sons became part- 
ners also—Henry Pomeroy Davison, 
Thomas Stillwell Lamont, and Henry 
Sturgis Morgan. J. P.’s elder son, Junius 
Spencer Morgan, has long been a partner. 
There are nearly twenty members in all. 

Like his father, the present J. P. Mor- 
gan shuns publicity and the public. We 
venture to say that more has been written 
about him in the past two months, since 
the invitation came to him from the Allied 
governments to sit with Europe’s financial 
experts considering German reparations, 
than in the previous ten years. Most in- 
forming is the character sketch by John 
K. Winkler, printed in two issues of the 
weekly New Yorker. Forty years ago 
Jack Morgan was graduated from Har- 
vard. So far as we can discover he did 
not make the football, baseball, or track 
team, nor the crew, even though he was an 
ardent oarsman; but he did shine con- 
spicuously in his senior year as manager 
of the class production of a comedy. 

“The present head of the House of Mor- 
gan,” Mr. Winkler asserts, “lacks the | 
driving force of his father. This Morgan | 
is more deliberate in his decisions, more | 
patient in receiving advice, relying more | 
upon the counsel of his partners. He | 
plods where his fathér swooped. If less 
brilliant, less bold, however, the younger 
Morgan is also less prone to err; and his 
personal prestige has grown enormously.” 

A loan of $500,000,000 floated for 
Britain and France in 1915, was the be- 
ginning of international finance on a new 
scale. Other vast operations followed. 
‘The same year Morgan & Company 
Was appointed purchasing as well as 
iscal agent of the Allies in the United 
States. It bought munitions and food 
Supplies to the extent of billions upon 
billions, at times spending in one month 
amounts greater than the entire commerce 
of the world for a like period a genera- 
tion before. Morgan, steel-nerved, iron- 
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THE COLLECTIVE JUDGMENT 
of a Group of Specialists 


Behind every security offered by Taylor, 
Ewart & Company, is the collective 
judgment of a group of experts. 
Lawyers, economists, engineers, ac- 
countants, and financial specialists all 
have a part in determining our atti- 
tude toward any investment issue. 


Their specialized knowledge, fortified 
by timely, accurate information ob- 
tained through trained observers in 
our own offices, is available to our 
customers in the solution of invest- 
ment problems. 


Whether you are an individual investor, 
or the representative of a bank, corpor- 
ation, or other organization, we invite 
you to make use of these facilities. 


A NATIONAL INVESTMENT ORGANIZATION 


Maintaining offices in the following cities 
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savings banks, brokers and_ other financial institutions. 
cerning companies advertising in this magazine. 
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The following list of booklets may be of interest to you. Choose by number the ones you wish 
to see, fill out the coupon below and we will be glad to have them sent to you without charge, 


or you can write the Bankers themselves. 
one company is desired. 


49. A VALUABLE AID TO BANKS 
AND INDUSTRIES, a booklet describing 
how the Department of Economics and Sur- 
vey serves investors by furnishing investment 
counsel, free, to individuals and institutions. 
Offered by A. C. Allyn & Company, 67.W. 
Monroe Street, Chicago, III. 

55. AN INDUSTRY THAT NEVER 
SHUTS DOWN, a review of recently pub- 
lished institutional advertisements of the 
American Water Works and Electric Co., 50 
Broad Street, New York City. 


57. WHAT IS THE CLASS-A STOCK? 
An analysis of stock yield, the management, 
and the scope of the business is offered by 
the Associated Gas and Electric Company, 
61 Broadway, New York City. 

56. CONVERTIBLE SECURITIES. A 
booklet for the investor giving pertinent facts 
regarding convertible bonds and stocks. Of- 
fered by George H. Burr & Co., 57 William 
St., New York. 

50. HOW MUCH SHOULD YOUR 
MONEY EARN? This question is attrac- 
tively answered in a booklet with that title. 
Offered by Caldwell & Co., Nashville, Tenn. 
: 47. WATER SERVICE—THE ARISTO- 
CRAT OF UTILITIES, is a booklet describ- 
ing water bonds as a sound form of invest- 
ment. Offered by P. W. Chapman & Com- 
pany, Inc., 105 West Adams St., Chicago, IIl. 

10. 6%4% FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS 
OF THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST, a book- 
let describing this form of security is offered 
by W. D. Comer & Co., 1222 Second Ave., 
Seattle, Wash. 

11. COMMONWEALTH YEAR BOOK, 
an illustrated detailed statement of the oper- 
ations of the Commonwealth Edison Com- 
pany of much interest to investors. Offered 
by Commonwealth Edison Company, 72 W. 
Adams St., Chicago, IIl. 

13. YOUR MONEY, ITS SAFE IN- 
VESTMENT, a booklet telling about the 
particular bonds offered by the Fidelity Bond 
& Mortgage Co., 657 Chemical Bldg., St. 
Louis, Mo. 

42. HOW TO SELECT SAFE BONDS, 
a pamphlet outlining some sound investment 
principles, offered by George M. Forman & 
Co., 112 West Adams Street, Chicago, Ill. 

17. NEW BOOK, “INVESTMENT 
GUIDE.” This book describes First Mort- 
gage Real Estate Bonds recommended by one 
of the oldest Real Estate Bond Houses, 
Greenebaum Sons Investment Co., La Salle 
and Madison Streets, Chicago, Il. 

51. GUARANTY SERVICE. A book de- 
scribing the work of various departments and 
outlining services available to customers 
through these departments. Offered by the 
Guaranty Trust Company of New York, 140 
Broadway, New York City. 

43. INSURING YOUR INTENTIONS. 
A booklet giving much interesting informa- 
tion about the life insurance trust service and 
its possibilities is offered by the Guardian 
Trust Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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52. LOOKING AHEAD FINANCIALLY. 
A helpful booklet visualizing the factor of 
age in the financial affairs of men and women, 
and intended to help investors to build out of 
current income an accumulation of property 
to provide permanent income. Offered by 
Halsey, Stuart & Company, 201 So. La Salle 
Street, Chicago, IIl. 


56. FACTS ABOUT NORTH CARO- 
LiNA, a booklet showing why the mortgages 
on small properties there are the basis for a 
good investment, is offered by the Home 
Mortgage Co., Durham, N. C. 


41. INVESTMENT REVIEW. A book- 
let giving current information on the selection 
of securities for investment is offered by 
Hornblower & Weeks, 60 Congress Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


24. SECURITY BONDS, a name applied 
to 6% real estate bonds which are guaranteed 
as to principal and interest by the Maryland 
Casualty Company, a $40,000,000 corpora- 
tion, are described in an illustrated booklet. 
Offered by J. A. W. Iglehart & Co., 102 St. 
Paul St., Baltimore, Md. 


27. YARDSTICK OF SAFETY, a fine- 


analysis of the securities offered by the Mort- 
gage Security Corporation of America, Nor- 
folk, Va. 


29. FOREIGN DOLLAR BONDS, a 
booklet containing valuable suggestions for 
bond buyers and presenting the record of 
foreign loans in American markets. Offered 
by National City Company, 55 Wall Street, 
New York City. 


31.. WATER, THE INDISPENSABLE 
UTILITY. An interesting booklet, giving a 
detailed description of a water company’s 
plant and operations, with special reference 
to the investment qualities of securities of 
water companies. Offered by G. L. Ohrstrom 
& Company, 44 Wall Street, New York City. 


53. STOCK AND BOND REGISTER. A 
record showing the important features of 
each security which is held by investors. Of- 
fered by Otis & Company, 216 Superior 
Street, N. E., Cleveland, Ohio. 


33. SECURITIES BACKED BY MOD- 
ERN ROAD BUILDING. The largest road- 
building organization in the United States is 
Warren Brothers Company, Cambridge, 
Mass., whose illustrated booklet gives inter- 
esting facts about the Company. Offered by 
Paine, Webber & Co., 82 Devonshire Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


58. “HOW TO INVEST MONEY’—is 
the title of a new booklet published by S. W. 
Straus & Co. It describes various types of 
securities and is a valuable guide to every in- 
vestor. A copy will be sent free on request 
by S. W. Straus & Co., 565 Fifth Avenue, 
New’ York City. 


45. THE IDEAL INVESTMENT, a 
booklet showing ten reasons for the safety of 
Electric Power and Light Bonds as a basis 
for investment, is offered by Thompson, Ross 
& Company, 29 South La Salle Street, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


39. “INVESTMENTS THAT ENDURE” 
is the slogan of the Utility Securities Com- 
pany, 230 So. La Salle St., Chicago, IIl., and 
is applied to the various securities which are 
offered by the great public utility interests 
which the Utility Securities Company serves: 
Detailed circulars will be mailed upon re- 
quest. 
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terprises with frictionless efficiency. His 
self-discipline was the marvel of his asso. 
ciates. Each evening he dropped the awful 
responsibilities of the day, went motoring 
or cruised briefly in the Corsair.” 

Mr. Morgan, we are told by this writer 
in the New Yorker, is a diligent student of 
the Bible and of Shakespeare, and often 
surprises associates by copious and accu- 
rate quotations from these source-founts 
of literature. “He is also an authority on 
the art treasures collected by his father 
and himself. Since the former’s death he 
has added more than four thousand to the 
the nineteen thousand volumes and manu- 
scripts in the greatest private librayy in 
the world. Five years ago, the son deeded 
the library to the public as a memorial to 
his father. 

“The J. Pierpont Morgan of today isa 
massive, deep-chested, graying-haired man 
who paces restlessly beneath the frowning 
oil portrait of his father at 23 Wall Street. 
At heart this Morgan is not a money king. 
He is more essentially a student, a scholar, 
a bibliophile. He has accepted thus far 
the burdens of his position, good-humor- 
edly and capably, because these burdens 
were thrust upon him. The drift of his 
mind is towards study, contemplation, and 
the quiet pursuits of a country gentle- 
man.” 

Cynics may charge that Mr. Morrow is 
in Mexico and Messrs. Morgan and La- 
mont are at Paris as salesmen for the 
house; but the larger public prefers to be- 
lieve that difficult problems require the 
services of men of vision, action, honesty, 
and courage, and that such men are to be 
found in profusion in the higher councils 
of modern American business. 














Europe's Newest 
Wizard of Finance 


HE UNPRETENTIOUS SAFETY MATCH 

has risen to the dignity of an instru- 
ment to be wielded with the power of a 
Rothschild in lending money to govern- 
ments. 

When Ivar Kreuger, president of the 
Swedish Match Company, said to France 
that it could have $75,000,000, at an in- 
terest rate of 5 per cent., this was 
not a philanthropic move on his part. 
It was just a bargain whereby his com- 
pany, in return for the favor, obtained 
the concession to furnish France with all 
the requisites for the manufacture of 
matches and to assist in the distribution 
of the commodity. As a matter of fact, 
the erstwhile purpose had been to get the 
match monopoly outright, but the French 
parliament feared that this was more 
than it could assent to. 

However, when Hungary borrowed 
$36,000,000, and Poland $22,000,000, 
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and a dozen or more other countries ob- 
taining loans running into many millions, 
the match monopolies were placed in Mr. 
Kreuger’s hands as collateral. 

In this centennial year of the safety 

match the Swedish newspapers have 
much to say about the growth of the 
Swedish Match Company and its ramifi- 
cations everywhere. A graphic picture 
of the man responsible for this develop- 
ment is furnished by William H. Stone- 
man, writing for the New York Sun from 
Stockholm. He tells us that: “Ivar 
Kreuger is 48 years old, originally a con- 
struction engineer and a bachelor. He 
is worth $50,000,000, perhaps many times 
that, and he is one of the most influen- 
tial individuals in European finance. At 
one time he built houses and bridges in 
America. At another time he took a 
gang of piledrivers into Mexico and lost 
all but one of them by fever. At still an- 
other time he built bridges in Africa. 
. “It was when Kreuger organized the 
Swedish United Match Company that he 
began to attract attention. This was in 
1913, in competition with the Jonkoeping 
and Vulcan match companies. Four 
years later he fused them into a single 
organization. The Swedish Match Com- 
pany now operates 160 factories. Its 
shares are worth nearly $250,000,000. 

The financing of the Swedish Match 
Company is done through the Interna- 
tional Match Corporation and Kreuger 
& Toll, the original construction firm 
with which Ivar Kreuger was identified 
and which now operates as a holding com- 
pany for vast interests in mines, forests, 
and shipping, as well as matches. 

The Swedish industrial journal Affars- 
varlden (Affairs of the World), in sum- 
ming up the activities of the Swedish 
match interests in recent months states 
that the closest working agreements exist 
with the match makers of Great Britain 
and Germany and Japan. In addition— 
although we had always supposed that 
matches are made of wood—the com- 
pany has a controlling interest in the 
Grangesberg Mining Company, operating 
great ore territories in Arctic Sweden, 
and in Chile fields have been acquired 
containing 290,000,000 tons of iron ore. 

In all this it is the genius of Ivar 
Kreuger that adds one conquest to an- 
other, whether it is obtaining fresh match 
monopolies, acquiring more ore fields, or 
Increasing the already considerable mer- 
chant fleet of the Swedish organization. 
Surrounding himself with able lieuten- 
ants, he is taking European leaders of 
finance by surprise. That he is just in 
the beginning of his world conquest is the 
belief of those close to him. It would 
hot be surprising were Kreuger to be 
found identified with the next move for 
Untangling the complex skein termed Ger- 
man payments due the Allies. 



































Investment 
Trusts 


While the investment trust is recognized as a valu- 
able aid to the individual investor in simplifying 
his investment problems, the distinct differences in 
the rights of shareholders or participants in the many 
investment trusts now in existence or being formed, 
make necessary a careful analysis before choosing 
among them. 


We gladly offer our services in this respect without 
obligation to you. 
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Robots—the New Race of Men 


NE HUNDRED YEARS HENCE hu- 
mans may look back on the 
third decade of this century as 
the birth years of a new race 

of men—mechanical men who, even now, 
are learning to do the work of the world. 
Men long ago have been trying to create 
in their own image beings who would re- 
spond to their will in some fashion. 
Many fraudulent ones have been pro- 
duced, but now authentic creatures are in 
existence who react to a spoken word, to 
other varieties of sounds—even to radio. 
Some of these Robots, as bizarre as if 
they were Martian men, have been made 
to resemble human beings, others are 
mere mechanisms endowed with electrical 
intelligence. 

Chief among the true mechanical men 
are Televox, invented by R. J. Wensley 
of the Westinghouse Electric and Manu- 
facturing Company, and Eric, the creation 
of Captain W. H. Richards of London. 

Televox, considered the most perfect 
specimen of his tribe, works by means of 
sound waves. His “mind” is divided 
into three paris, each of which recognizes 
and acts upon one par- 
ticular tone. His prin- 
ciple is resonance. In- 
side his glass-fronted 
torso are three tuned 
electrical instruments 
which operate like violin 
strings, one responding 
to a shrill whistle, an- 
other to a horn-like toot 
and the third to a low- 
pitched buzz. 

By combining these 
various sounds, Televox’s 
master is able to direct 
his actions. Two of the 
tones are preparatory 
commands such as the 
military “forward,” 
while the third is the 
execution or .“march” ; 
order. The versatility of ¥: ae 





he is able to receive. If there are ten points 
on one switch inside him which is sensitive 
to the shrill whistle, and ten points on a 
second switch sensitive to the horn-like 
toot, he will be able to execute a hundred 
commands, one for each of the possible 
combinations of whistles and _ toots. 
Within this range the mechanical man is 
infallible. 

His best known accomplishment is 
measuring the depth of water in a 
reservoir. By a pre-arranged series of 
sounds, Televox connects his master with 
the water gauge, and when the “execu- 
tion” buzz reaches his “ear,” he throws 
the final switch, and one note of a bell is 
rung for each foot of water. The dis- 
tance from which he can be controlled is 
unlimited, as long as he is within reach 
by telephone. Thousands of miles are no 
barrier if he can hear his whistles and 
toots and buzzes. 

Eric, on the other hand, operates elec- 
trically. His tin frame contains a mo- 
tor, controlled by electric flashes sent 
over wires, and an_ electro-magnet 
arrangement works the levers attached to 
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TELEVOX CELEBRATES HIS FIRST BIRTHDAY 
At right, with the telephone, is his inventor, Roy 


Electric and Manufacturing Company. 


- Wensley of the Westinghouse 


his limbs. He can rise, lift his hand, 
speak and sit down. He has become 
famous in London as a meeting-opener. 
The only mystery that remains about him 
is his voice, a mystery his inventor has 
not revealed. Televox’s vocal organs are 
a strip of the new sound film employed 
in talking pictures, which is set to work 
by his usual signal code. 

Related to the mechanical men are the 
Robots, machines that do the work of 
men. Their number grows yearly. One 
of these is Metal Mike, developed by 
Elmer A. Sperry on the principle of his 
famous gyroscope. Metal Mike steers 
steamships automatically, and does it so 
efficiently that he is becoming preferred 
to human hands at the wheel. 

More interesting than this useful de- 
vice are the Robots controlled by radio. 
The British battleship Centurion is the 
chief of this class. Completely unmanned 
except by minor Robots of its own, this 
ghost ship can manoeuvre to avoid gun- 
fire, throw out a smoke screen, and move 
on the enemy at the behest of radio 
signals from another vessel miles away. 
Obeying these com- 
mands, just as the Tele- 
vox reacts to his own 
code, motors of the Cen- 
turion are stopped or 
started, the rudder is 
moved and all the opera- 
tions necessary to wal- 
fare are carried forward. 
Army tanks similarly 
controlled have been 
tested by the United 
States. 

An adaptation of Tele- 
vox’s powers to a Robot 
has been made for flying 
fields. Connected with 
the flood light system of 
an airport, the mechani- 
cal ear responds to 4 
certain pitch of a siren 
on a plane seeking to 
land, and switches on the 
lights. Obviously, _ the 
widespread use of this 
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PICTURESQUE character of American city life disap- 

A peared when the old lamp lighter ceased his nightly 
rounds. But modern civilization demands the practical 
more than the picturesque. O|In the Age of Electricity 
the closing of a switch in a distant power house furnishes 
better light, and does instantly what the old lamp lighter 
took many hours to accomplish. 


The sale of electricity to Municipalities 
for street lighting brings a constant in- 
come to Electric Power and Light Com- 
‘panies. More and better lighting is de- 
manded as population increases. Yet this 
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MAKING MONEY IN STOCKS 


MANY people think that “playing the Stock Market’ is a risky, fool’s 
business in which the cards are stacked against the amateur investor. 
And they are right—as long as the amateurremains an amateur investor. 
But, consistent and substantial profits can be made in stocks, year in and 
year out, without gambling and without taking undue risks. 


The vast majority of Investment Research Bureau clients make excellent 
profits every year by buying under-valued securities at the proper time 
and by selling them at the proper time. In fact, a great many of our sub- 
scribers, who follow enlightened, scientific methods in purchasing stocks, 
make very large percentages yearly on the capital employed. 


As proof of how our clients prosper beyond the ordinary, we cite the record 
of all our recommendations made throughout 1928. Our compilation 
made as of January 2, 1929, shows that almost exactly 90% of our recom- 
mendations already have turned out successfully. 


We have received hundreds of commendatory letters, during the year just 
closed, which speak in the highest terms of IRB Service. The following 





is typical: 


“I am pleased to inform you that your service has been a source of 
profit to me. When I review my operations on recommendations made 
by you, the results are indeed satisfactory. Over a period of six months 
my capital has shown 100% increase. I need not say more. Keep up 


the good work.”” 


You can do the same. If you will send us your name and address we shall 
be glad to send you a free copy of an interesting little book, 


“MAKING MONEY IN STOCKS” 


which describes the method thousands of people all over the world are 
using to add to their capital at a faster rate than they ever thought possible. 
No obligation is incurred in sending for this book. 


INVESTMENT RESEARCH BUREAU, Div.761, Auburn, New York 
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Fill in Coupon for 
Latest Listings 


Every Bond 


I BOND. MORTGAGE CO. 


J.U. MENTEER. Prosi UNCORPORATED I913 
653 Chemical Bldg., St. Louis 
1173 New York Life Bldg., Chicago 
363 Colorado Nat’l Bank Bldg., Denver 





MAIL COUPON TO NEAREST BRANCH 





Fidelity Bond and Mortgage Co., 
Send me, without obligation, list of 
your latest issues. Also, your book- 
let, ““The House Behind the Bonds.” 


Name 


Address 
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The financial advertisers in The Review of 
Reviews are all members of one or more of 
the following organizations : 

INVESTMENT BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION 

OF AMERICA 

NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 

AMERICAN BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION 
which serve as the highest criterion of selec- 
tion among financial firms. 





is proud of its Furniture Mart— the 
largest centralized furniture exhibit in 
the world. Over 75% of the entire fur- 
niture industry is represented by the 
763 exhibitors, conveniently grouped 
over 2,000,000 square feet of floor 
area found in the 34 stories. Edison 
Service provides the ever-dependable 
electric light and power supply. 


Commonwealth Edison Company 
GS Ith Edison Company has paid 
157 consecutive dividends to its stockholders. 

Send for Year Book. Stock is listed on 
the Chicago Stock Exchange. 
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mechanism would add materially to the 
safety of night-flying. 

The modern uses of these sensitive 
apparati are almost numberless. They 
preside over electric substations without 
the help of man. They and their cousins 
can put out fires automatically, control 
traffic lights, turn lighthouse beacons on 
and off as darkness comes or goes, or 
count the number of persons entering a 
door, filling these and other posts with a 
precision that does not deviate a hair's 
breadth. They have even been trained 
to sound a warning when danger or 
trouble arises in the area under their 
supervision. They are perfect servants, 


| doing exactly as they are told—no more, 
| but no less, either. 


| Safety Under 


the Sea 


“<* WILL Now give you air in the tor- 
pedo room.” 

At the hour of President Hoover’s inau- 
guration this message was flashed by oscil- 
lator signals from the tender Ortolan to 
the submarine S-29, which lay at the bot- 
tom of the sea off the shore of Costa Rica. 
Almost immediately cool air, smelling 
slightly of the new rubber hose through 
which it was pumped from the Ortolan, 
rushed through a valve into the subma- 
rine’s torpedo room. Through another 
valve foul gasses were drawn off. Within 


| five minutes the heated, humid atmos- 
' phere within the submerged vessel cooled 
| perceptibly. 


The S-29 had been sunk to test, for the 
first time in submarine history, those 
valves and the hose which divers had 
fitted to them in about an hour’s time. 


_ Pumping air to the crew was only part of 


the venture, which was described in the 
New York Times by Lewis R. Freeman, 
its correspondent with the fleet during 


' manoeuvres. Mr. Freeman was in the sub- 


marine during the experiment. 

“As this dispatch is being written,” said 
Mr. Freeman, “divers are working on the 
deck of the submarine above my head, at- 
taching hose to the ballast tank salvage 
connection for the final and most impor- 
tant stage of the test, which will be an at- 
tempt to raise the submarine to the sur- 


| face by blowing the water from the tanks 


with air forced through a hose from the 
Ortolan.” 

Being in the S-29 was a trying expe 
rience, because of the heat down there 


' under the tropical sea. Most of the crew 


were stripped to their underwear, and 
carried towels slung around their necks to 


| wipe away perspiration. Nevertheless, all 


hands showed a good appetite for lunch, 


| which consisted mostly of cold things from 


the icebox as might be expected. 
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“By climbing into the conning tower,” 
continues Mr. Freeman, “I was able to 
peer through the heavy ‘glass eye-ports 
and watch the divers working in slow, 
wavy motions at the salvage valves. The 
bright sun on the surface gave a strong 
illumination, but the water was slightly 
murky from the small bits of seaweed 
floating init... . 

“A diver whom the men called Knight 
waddled over past the four-inch gun once, 
and made faces through the eyeports with 
gestures indicating his preference for the 
cool ocean depths to the hot interior. 
Finally the divers collected their tools, 
thumbed their noses at us, and went 
sprawling to the surface in the wake of a 
train of bubbles.” 

Then the actual test began. Water was 
forced out of the tanks by air, which Mr. 
Freeman could see bubble up beside the 
ship’s round iron sides. The S-29 rocked 
gently for ten minutes. Then suddenly 
it began to rise. 

“I found myself balancing against a 
slight uptilt of the bow,” runs Mr. Free- 
man’s story. “There was a rush of water 
past the eye-ports, a brightening of re- 
flected illumination from ghostly green to 
yellow, and from yellow to lucent gold; 
then the underside of the broken and 
wind-whipped surface of the sea, like a 
rough pane of glass, and finally the bow 
and diving rudders breaking through into 
the sunshine.” 

So ended one more in the series of tests 
made by the Navy to make its submarines 
safe. It appears that those officers and 
men who have lost their lives in submarine 
accidents suffered the fate of all pioneers, 
a fate that man’s ingenuity makes need- 
less to their successors. Beside the suc- 
cessful test of pumping air into the S-29, 
there has been outstanding in the Navy’s 
progress toward safety the application of 
pad-eyes to submarines, and the develop- 
ment of the artificial lung. ; 

Both hold great promise of safety for 
those who go under the sea in ships. Pad- 


eyes are great loops of metal fastened to | 


the outside of a, submarine. Through 
them divers are able to pass chains, by 


which the huge pontoons necessary to | 
raise a sunken submarine to the surface | 
can be attached with comparative ease. | 
The artificial lung is an oxygen mask, | 
which can be carried in submarines as a | 


kind of under-sea life preserver. In tests 
Lieutenant C. B. Momsen and Chief Tor- 
pedoman Edward Kalinowski, both of 
whom have helped develop the invention, 
have left the rebuilt S-¢ when it was 200 
feet below the sea, and come to the sur- 
face. Wearing only their ordinary naval 
uniforms and the artificial lung, they 
reached the surface without trouble. Had 
that been possible when the S-4, the S-51/, 
and the others went to the bottom... . 
But it wasn’t. 
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No. 4 of a series of advertise- 
ments of American Water Works 
and Electric Company, Incorporated 


More than Spain... 


PAIN, realm of romance and en- 
chantment, is rapidly growing in in- 
dustrial and commercial importance. 


But last year the electric properties 
of American Water Works and 
Electric Company, in a territory of 
twenty-two thousand square miles, 
delivered more electricity to homes 
and industries than was used in all 
the wide kingdom of Spain. 


The growing use of electric light 
and power by progressive American 
homes and industries is one source 
of the strength of the securities of 
the American Water Works and 
Electric Company and those of its 
subsidiaries. 


An Industry That Never Shuts Down 


AMERICAN \WATER WORKS» LECTRIC (OMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
50 Broad Street, New York 











eZnformation about this Company, or 
any of its subsidiaries, will be furnish- 
ed on request. Write for Booklet K9 
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First Mortgage 


GOLD BONDS 
$100 $500 $1,000 


Security Grows in Value 


Every First Mortgage Bond we offer 
is protected by substantial, carefully 
appraised income property in the 
soundest cities of the great Pacific 
Northwest. 


The Northwest’s strategic trade posi- 
tion, its growing population and the 
enormous resources of this region are 
causing the security back of these bonds 
to constantly grow in value. 


W. D. COMER & CO. 
Established 1889 
BONDS and MORTGAGES 
1222 Second Ave. SEATTLE, Washington 





W. D. Comer & Co. 
1222 Second Ave., Seattle, Washington 


Please send without obligation or personal solicitation 
information about 642% First Mortgage Bonds of the 
Pacific Northwest. 
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AMERICAN BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION 
which serve as the highest criterion of selection among 
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AC.ALLYN“»> COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
Investment Securities 
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esting booklet, “A 


Valuable Aid to 


Bank and Investors.” 
Ask for AD-4 
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These Ultraviolet Rays 


| E. E. Free in Harper’s, for ultraviolet 
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at Scape A FOND MOTHER buys an ultra- 
violet lamp and_ subjects little 
Johnny to its glowing rays for so many 
minutes each day, she may amuse him or 
spoil his temper, but the final result on 
his health may be nothing at all. For 
most of the lamps on the market have 
been tested by a New York laboratory, 
and all of the cheaper ones have been 
found to be completely ineffective. 

This is probably just as well, writes 


rays used by an uninstructed person are 
decidedly dangerous, and may even prove 
fatal. While it is true that they can cure 
various diseases, and that properly ap- 
plied they seem to have a beneficial ef- 
fect on the human body as a whole, it is 
equally true that their action on the 
tissues of the skin may result in serious 
poisoning. If the popular-priced lamps pro- 
duced real ultraviolet’ rays, little Johnny 
would be lucky to escape with a bad case 
of sunburn. 

Everyone, at one time or another, has 
probably experienced the burning sensa- 
tion which follows too much exposure to 
sunlight, but few realize that this is an 
actual fever due to the strenuous efforts 
of the blood to dispose of the toxins lib- 
erated by the skin cells which have been 
killed. For ultraviolet rays, which cause 
sunburn, are fatal to all living organ- 
isms—to the cells of the human body just 
as much as to germs. In moderation, 
this may be actually good for the body, 
but it is easy to see that it may be 
dangerous. 

Ordinary sunlight is seldom harmful 
because it is filtered through an atmos- 
phere which is more or less opaque to 
the ultraviolet rays. Practically none of 
them can get through the smoke and dust 
which fills the air above any large city, 
and even in the country they are rarely 
strong enough to be harmful. But some 
of the best ultraviolet ray lamps produce 
a concentration much more intense than 
the clearest sunlight, and it is therefore 
highly important that they should be 
handled with care. 

This does not mean, however, that they 
cannot be used safely and beneficially on 
the advice of a competent physician. 
.While medical men are not entirely sure 
of the reasons for it, there is ample evi- 
dence to prove the value of ultraviolet 
rays as an aid to health. Mr. Free, who 
is an authority on scientific matters, con- 
cludes: 

“Just how much daily dosage of ultra- 
violet rays the average person needs to 
keep healthy physiologists do not yet 
know. Probably it varies with the in- 
dividual. Anyway, it will harm no one 
to sit on the front porch in the sunlight 
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NortH CaARoLinva’s 
Bank Resources 
Increased 230% 
While those of 
U.S. Increased 
Only 100% 











Such prosperity 


attracts investors . 





Her per capita wealth has in- 
creased in 10 years 4 times 
faster than in U.S. as a whole. 
Her annual income from man- 
ufacturing alone is over 
$1,000,000,000. She pays the 
thirdlargest federalincometax. 

Home Mortgage Company 
Bonds on North Carolina 
property offer investors super- 
safety of principal and cer- 
tainty of income. 

Loans are made only on resi- 
dences, small apartments and 
income-producing business 
properties owned in fee sim- 
ple. Loans are so thoroughly 
diversified that each unit 
averages only $3,500. 

Write for our five points of 
safety, and booklet that gives 
complete facts about North 
Carolina’s prosperity from the 
viewpoint of the investor. Ask 
for booklet RR-4. 


HOME 
Mortgage Co. 


Durham, North Carolina 
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6% Yield 
with three-fold 


Security 


OUR investment in Security Bonds is 

protected in three ways: 1. By the di- 
rect obligation of the Security Bond & Mort- 
gage Company (resources over $6,500,000) ; 
2. By first mortgages that place more than 
$250 of real estate security behind each 
$100 you invest; 3. By an irrevocable guar- 
antee of principal and interest on these 
mortgages by Maryland Casualty Company 
(resources over $46,000,000). Maturities: 2, 
3, 4, 5 years. Denominations: $100, $500, 
$1,000. Write today for further particulars. 
Address department —. 


SECURITY 
BONDS. 


J. A. W. Iglehart & Co., Fiscal Agents 
‘14. ST. PAUL ST., BALTIMORE, MD. 


SWILKES-BARRE, PA. WASHINGTON, D.C, WILMINGTON, DEL- 
RICHMOND, VA. _ CLARKSBURG, W.VA. __ CHARLESTON, W.VA. 
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The Most Important Thing 
in the World 


\ \ HY is it that certain American concerns 
have outrun all the rest? What is their secret? Col. Leonard 
P. Ayres* has found it. Analyzing the lessons of the years 
during and just after the war, he says: 

«sDuring these years a few American firms learned that the 
most important thing in the world is time. They learned the 
secret of mass production. . . They learned that goods in 
stock represent /ador’s trme that has been paid for, but is now 
idle. . . They learned hand to mouth buying. They learned 
that the firm that intelligently strives to use a// of its equip- 
ment, a// its labor and a// its capital, a// the time, can make 
profits undreamed of in earlier years.’’ 

Industry has eliminated from manufacture waste of time, 
waste of material, waste of motion. But still only the leaders 
have learned to distribute their goods without waste. At this mo- 
ment millions of dollars, millions of hours, are tied up in reserve 
stocks at factories, and in goods idling aboard long-haul freights. 

Some of America’s industrialists have recognized the urgent 
need for branch offices, warehouses and factories—spotted 


“Internationally known economist 


oend for this Booklet? 


It contains the fun- 

| damental facts about At- 
lanta as a location for 
your Southern branch, 


strategically in major markets to eliminate this tremendous loss, 
More than a thousand of them, wanting the great new vol- 
ume of the now rich South, have chosen Atlanta as the ideal 
location for these branches. 

Transportation facilities and vital production economies 
governed this choice. Atlanta is Distribution City to the South. 
By rail, by road, by ar, men and merchandise may be routed 
most effectively over the territory from Atlanta. 

The Atlanta Industrial Area offers production savings that 
range from 5% to more than 15%, Efficient, willing, inter- 
ested, Anglo-Saxon labor avoids time and money-wasting in- 
terruptions to production, increases output-per-man. Raw 
materials come from close by, quickly and at low prices. 
Taxes are low. Power rates compare with the lowest in 
America. Buildings cost 20% to 35% less. Even the climate 
contributes to economy of operation. 

Without charge or obligation, and in the strictest confidence, 
the Atlanta Industrial Bureau will make a first-hand survey 
of conditions here as they affect your business. Write 


InpustTriaL Bureau, CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
9162 Chamber of Commerce Building 


ATLANTA 
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OPPORTUNITY 


for manufacturer 
who must cut costs 


ONDITIONS in Piedmont Carolinas at- 
tract every manufacturer who faces: 


(1) ruinous prices set by competitors 
anxious for sales; 

(2) unreasonable demands by labor 
every time business shows some 
sign of improving; 

(3) top-heavy investment in plant and 
excessive overhead. 


These conditions face manufacturers in 
all lines, to some extent. But in one 
industry they are most acute—and if 
that industry can escape them it points 
the way to every other. 


Garment Makers Prosper Here 


Makers of women’s dresses, children’s 
rompers, blouses and wash suits, men’s 
shirts, men’s clothing, and makers of 
cotton or rayon underwear—all know 
the meaning of cutthroat competition. 

Experience of manufacturers in these 
lines points the way to others. On mov- 
ing to Piedmont Carolinas they have 
found cost of plant reasonable and op- 
erating overhead remarkably low. 

They have found ample supplies of 
intelligent, farm-reared white labor, 
that after a short learning period turns 
out high production. 

They have taken advantage of abun- 
dant raw material sources. 

They have seen all these economies 
result in costs so low that they could 
set prices at sales-compelling levels and 
at the same time earn handsome profits. 


%The figures and data are in this book. 
Write for it today, P= 

addressing Industrial 

Department, Room 

925, Mercantile 

Building, Charlotte, 

N.C. Your cequest 

will be fulfilled 


gladly. 
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SOUTHERN PUBLIC UTILITIES COMPANY 
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crates did between office hours at Cos. 
It will do no harm to let an arm or leg 
peep out occasionally. Perhaps it does 
good, too, that masculine moderns have 
escaped from hair and whiskers. 


Why Sleep? 


AN sneng HIS DAYS of glory Napoleon 

slept not more than four or five 
hours of the twenty-four. He would at 
times ride ten hours at a stretch, then 
hold conferences with his staff, and dic- 
tate letters late into the night. A few 
hours of sleep sufficed to relieve his 
fatigue.. 

Dr. Robert Kingman uses Napoleon’s 
apparently unusual staying powers to in- 
troduce, in the April Plain Talk, an ar- 
gument to the effect that much of our 
sleep is a waste of time. Of a life, say, 
of seventy-five years, must one-third, or 
twenty-five years, really be spent in 
sleep? Dr. Kingman’s answer is No. 

“Heads of large businesses work much 
harder than most of their employees,” he 
writes. “Some of them stick to their 
desks long after the office force has quit 
for the day. ... If they are interested 
in the business and making a success of 
it, they do not complain of being tired.” 

Moreover, there is more to the Napo- 
leon story. After Waterloo exploded his 
dreams of world conquest, he lived an 
idle. life at St. Helena, and found it 
necessary to sleep eight or nine hours in- 
stead of four or five. 

Does all this mean that the more we 
work the less we should sleep, and that 
egotistical gratification on the pattern of 
Napoleon’s success replaces sleep? 

“Psychologists are beginning to think 
so,” comments Dr. Kingman. “In fact, 
many of them are quite sure that this 
apparently paradoxical theory is correct, 
and that insomnia ought to be cured not 
by teaching insomniacs how to sleep, but 
by teaching them how to stay awake 
properly. But in order for the cure to be 
effectual, the staying awake must be done 
under circumstances that absorb the in- 
terest of the individual and flatter his 
ego.” 

In other words, the old saying that a 
change of work is as good as a rest was 
founded on sound psychology. 

Eight hours sleep, eight hours work, 
and eight hours play is, in Dr. Kingman’s 
eyes, a false standard. Six hours sleep 
ought to be enough for most. And two 
hours a day saved means salvaging ninety 
working days of eight hours each a year. 

Apparently, then, those who suffer 
from insomnia are better off than they 
know. As Dr. Kingman says, “Lying 
awake at night in a comfortable bed is 
really never a desperately dangerous per- 
formance.” 





Won’t go out 
to play 


When healthy youngsters, usually 
full of mischief, suddenly lose their 
ambition to be engineers or police- 
men, they are probably full of cold 
germs. Loss of appetite, listlessness, 
or feverish condition, should put 
parents promptly on guard. 

_ As a rapid-action weapon against colds, 
no remedy is better known than GROVE’S 
BROMO QUININE. Easy to take and 
mildly laxative, it rids the system of poisons 
caused by colds. The tonic properties keep 
vitality up. 

Because grip, influenza, and other seti- 
ous illnesses often begin with a cold, it is 
wise to obtain quick relief when any cold 
threatens. And equally wise, to make cer- 
tain of getting the right remedy. So empha- 
size GROVE’S, when asking for GROVE’S 
BROMO QUININE. Price 30¢. 


GROVE’S 
BROMO QUININE 
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How to get extra dollars 


is a problem which presents itself 
from time to time. 


Here is the 
Answer! 


Enlist as a representative for 
REVIEW OF REVIEWS 
and GOLDEN BOOK -? 
and watch your idle 
hours grow it here 
profitable. # Agency Dept. 
o” 55—Sth Avenue 
oe” New York City, N. Y. 
y Please tell me about 
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Atone of the busiest cor- 
ners in the world 
—Five Points, Atlanta 
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American Industry comes to Atlanta 


Mao AND MORE, the heads of 


America’s greatest concerns are recog- 
nizing the vital importance of the South 
as a source of new sales volume, and direct- 
ing their efforts to its cultivation. 


As the industrial and financial head- 
quarters of the South—Distribution City 
to this prosperous market—Atlanta has 
become regional headquarters fora large 
number of these concerns. During the 
past four years alone, 585 great Ameri- 
can corporations, in widely diverse fields, 
have placed branches in this city. Their 
payrolls exceed $26,000,000 annually. 


Every executive who is giving thought 
to building up profitable volume in the 
Southern territory and who has placed a 
branch in Atlanta, or is planning to, will 
be interested in this significant fact: 


4A majority of the outstanding corpora- 
tions whose branches have come to Atlanta 
during the past four years have placed ac- 
counts with the Fourth National Bank. 

In many cases our intimate knowledge 
of the South has enabled us to save them 
time and money in handling their credits 
and collections. 


FOURTH 


NATIONAL BANK 
OF ATLANTA 


RESOURCES MORE THAN FORTY MILLION DOLLARS 








FourtH NaTIonAL CoMPANY 
Investment Securities 
FourtH NaATIoNAL AssocIATES 


Owned by the Shareholders 
of the Fourth National Bank 
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That Jack-of-all-Trades, the 


ARLY ONE APRIL MORNING in 1829 a 
young man, striding down a hill 
road leading to a town in the valley 
of the Connecticut, determined to 

enter the ministry. In a few months his 
first year at college would end. The world 
about him was budding into the life of 
another spring. He himself was filled with 
a sense of things to be done, and knew that 
nowhere outside the ministry could he do 
as much for his fellow men as in its ranks. 

On a similar April morning in 1929, pre- 
sumably, a young man striding down that 
same hill, and revolving in his own mind a 
similar decision on his life work, would 
give the ministry no more than a passing 
thought. Why? 

This is the question asked in the Chris- 
tian Advocate by Glenn Frank, president 
of the University of Wisconsin. 


Winston Churchill’s “The Inside of the 
Cup” would have been a series of sermons 
instead of a best-seller novel. And so 
with others: 

“Charles Rann Kennedy, the play- 
wright, would, in earlier days, have turned 
naturally to the pulpit rather than to the 
stage as the medium of expression for his 
servant-in-the-house ideas. Charles Evans 
Hughes, as governor of New York, 
preached, from the shaky-board rostrums 
of county fairs and in the hot halls of 
political mass meetings, the same basic 
moralities his father preached for forty 
years from the pulpit. When Woodrow 
Wilson, a layman, became president of 
Princeton University, his appeals to the 
conscience and idealism of its young men 
were as ringing as the appeals of any of 





Minister 


his clerical predecessors. Our own Ed. 
ward Alsworth Ross’s ‘Sin and Society’ 
would, in Jonathan Edwards’s day, have 
been a series of sermons instead of the 
powerful socio-political tract that it was.” 

Dr. Frank does not believe that the 
waning appeal of the ministry arises from 
lack of the need of leadership by prophets, 
priests, and teachers in the mastery of a 
technique of spiritual life. On the con- 
trary we need, and need desperately, spir- 
itual leadership “to save us from the 
sterility of our haste, our standardization, 
our rabbit-minded conformity, our almost 
perverted idolatry of organization, and 
our preoccupation with material things.” 

The effect of this need is to drive men 
who have turned their backs upon priests 
to another kind of priesthood. They look 
about in pathetic helplessness for 





Dr. Frank, speaking as a lay- 
man, wonders why more of the 
young men who will be the na- 
tion’s leaders a few decades 
hence don’t enter the ministry, 
as assuredly they would have a 
century or more ago. Moreover, 
he observes that: 

“In recent years many new 
forms of religious leadership 
other than the ministry have 
been developed. Preaching has 
got outside the churches, slipped 
out of its gown and pulpit, and 
found many secular avenues of 
expression. Novelists, drama- 
tists, coliege professors, judges, 
labor leaders, journalists, and 
statesmen now preach with all 
the passionate emphasis of Puri- 
tan parsons on the moral ideals 
and objectives of the race. Many 
of these men would, had they 
lived in early New England, have 
entered the ministry.” 

Had Theodore Roosevelt lived 
in the New England of Cotton 
Mather, Dr. Frank believes, he 
would have hurled his gospel of 
the square deal from a pulpit, to 








personal guidance in the difficult 
art of living. The less rational 
are “slumping into a new super- 
stition, visiting commercial 
soothsayers who deck the ghosts 
of primitive charlatanries in the 
garb of various pseudo-sciences 
of the mind.” The more rational 
seek guidance elsewhere. 

Again we come to the ques- 
tion: Why? Dr. Frank answers, 
“Because our medley of modem 
churches is organized on a basis 
that makes the ministry an al- 
most impossible career.” In other 
words, the trouble is that we— 
laymen—ask our minister to be 
a priest, a prophet, a pastor, and 
a president. 

As priest, we expect the min- 
ister “to be a mystic mediator 
between our earth-bound and 
business-obsessed minds and the 
world of the spirit. But this 
subtle business of the priestly 
function can hardly be mas 
tered by men in the roar and 
hustle of committee rooms and 
calling days.” 

As prophet, we expect the 








the enlivenment of many a som- 
nolent Puritan congregation. 
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minister to be “a gadfly to our 
complacency, to keep up 2 
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continuous moral analysis of our business, 
our politics, our industry, our literature, 
our education; we expect him to be an 
expert in the moral meanings of modern 
life and practices; we expect him to dis- 
cover and to denounce the new ways in 
which we are committing the old sins; 
we expect him to be a moral inventor, 
showing us new and better ways to prac- 
tice the ancient virtues.” 

As pastor, we expect the minister to 
know the men, women, and children of 
his parish, and to be their ethical adviser. 
We expect him to bring both sympathy 
and science to his task, comforting us in 
sorrow and encouraging us when crest- 
fallen. And we ask him to teach us and 
our children how to build decent and 
dynamic characters. 

Finally, as president, we expect the min- 
ister “to be the efficient executive of the 
various organizations of the church; we 
expect him to be at once a shepherd of 
souls and the superintendent of a plant.” 

This bill of particulars Dr. Frank finds 
too much for one man. He implies that 
it demands a scattering of his effort, with 
the result the modern minister’s energy 
fritters out ineffectually in having to do 
too many things; and that the young nan 
sees a clearer road to usefulness elsewhere. 
The ministry now “calls for a sort of syn- 
thetic man, into the making of whom have 
gone a medieval saint, a carelessly coura- 
geous agitator, an expert in mental hy- 
giene, and the hustling head of a business 
corporation. It can’t be done. None save 
an ecclesiastical Leonardo da Vinci, with 
a genius for versatility, could fill such a 
bill.” 

To trustees and to vestrymen, Dr. 
Frank commends St. Paul’s assertion of 
the principle of a division of labor in the 
tasks of spiritual leadership: 

“And he gave some, apostles; and some, 
prophets; and some, evangelists; and 
some, pastors and teachers.” 


One Barrier 


to Church Unity 


T REQUIRES SOME HARDIHOOD for any in- 

stitution to say to itself: 

“We have accomplished our task. We 
can now best serve society by providing 
ourselves with a decent funeral.” 

In this persistent refusal of institutions 
to contemplate the duty of suicide, the 
Churchman finds a real barrier to unity 
and amalgamation among the Protestant 
sects of this country. True, there are the 
difficulties of law, of theological creeds, or 
historic interpretations. But under the 
pressure of modern needs, these should not 
be insurmountable obstacles. Far greater 
is the difficulty of seeing the demise of an 
institution as anything but failure. Yet 


the demise of church institutions, as sepa- 
rate entities, is obviously essential to 
unity. But how get them to agree that 
they are superfluous, as separate entities? 
“Could the Anti-Saloon League be con- 
vinced that after they make Prohibition 
a success their work is done, and that they 
need not inaugurate a campaign against 
tobacco, Catholics, or the continental 
Sunday?” asks the Churchman. “We 
doubt it. Could the Dutch Reformed 
Church be persuaded that there is no 
necessity to preserve Dutch, as distinct 
from English or French Calvinism, or the 
Unitarian Church that it has nobly accom- 
plished its task of proving that Jesus was 
a man, and that the Christian must be 
moral before he is anything else?” 
Being Episcopalian, the Churchman 
carries the argument to its logical end: 
“And, good brothers, could the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church be persuaded that 
she has sufficiently made her point re- 
garding a dignified worship, a liturgical 
standard, and a historic continuity?” 
There, then, lies the difficulty; and the 
Churchman concludes: ‘This high bar- 
rier demands a brave leap in the faith 
that he who loses his life shall find it.” 


Dry Rot 
in Holy Places 


N THE WILDERNESS of present-day 

Protestantism there are many voices 
crying. One of these, that of Dr. Fred- 
erick K. Stamm, is heard in the Forum. 

Dr. Stamm believes, like many others, 
that there is dry rot in the holy places of 
Protestantism. But from the school 
which holds that a tough religious fiber 
will replace that dry rot as soon as Prot- 
estants take up stained glass windows, 
more and better music, chants, vest- 
ments, formal prayer, and in general a 
ritual approaching that of Rome, he dis- 
sents violently. He dissents because he 
sees the remedy as lying in the essence 
of Protestantism itself. 

The first duty of Protestantism, in his 
eyes, is “to keep the teaching of Jesus 
from being lost in a maze of ritualism 
and superstition. ... It is for Protest- 
antism to say whether the Sermon on 
the Mount and Jesus’ outdoor method of 
bringing men face to face with God shall 
take precedence over an elaborate method 
of worship which is confined within the 
four walls of some more or less lovely 
edifice.” 

Dr. Stamm maintains that science and 
Protestant Christianity must go hand in 
hand. Let Protestantism “turn on the 
light so that men may no longer walk in 
darkness.” If its welcome to science 
makes it lose its life, it will find it again 
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in a ritual of doing good and in urging 
men to seek truth in all things. 

The greatest need, as Dr. Stamm sees 
it, is the ability to arouse in the human 
heart a sense of sin which makes an ex. 
perience of God a necessity. He trans- 
lates the question of the old evangelists, 
“Are you saved?” into “What is your re- 
ligious: experience?” or “Have you got 
religion?” ‘And he quotes from Dr. L. P, 
Jack’s “Religious Perplexities”’: 

“There is a Power somewhere in the 
height above or in the depth below, wait- 
ing to back me up. That Power, if I find 
it, shall be my God.” Joan of Arc and 
Captain Scott, the Antarctic explorer, 
found this power. 

In an emphasis on true religious ex- 
perience Protestantism will find the 
strength to “risk itself against a pagan- 
ized civilization.” It’ may face a vanish- 
ing membership, Dr. Stamm avers, but it 
will have a new reason for its existence. 


Italy’s Evangelical 
Waldensians 


N THE VALLEYS of Italian Piedmont 

there dwells an historic Protestant sect 
called Waldenses, or Vaudois, whose story 
begins long before the Reformation. The. 
Waldensians were the most evangelical of 
the many heretical congregations of the 
Middle Ages. Composed of simple peas- 
antry, in the sixteenth century they were 
swept into the great triumphal wave of 
Luther. Fought by the Popes of the 
past, these stalwarts have frequently 
been harried and persecuted, but never 
intimidated. 

The denomination, to which perhaps 
20,000 Italians belong today, is still very 
much alive and proud of its activities. 
The Rev. Paolo Bosio, pastor of the 
Cornelius Baker Memorial Church in 
Rome, recently outlined some of these at 
the annual meeting of the American 
Waldensian Aid Society in the Broadway 
Tabernacle, New York City. 

The Waldensian Church, according to 
the pastor, has been busy spreading its 
Gospel throughout Italy in the past 
twenty years. And although the Roman 
Catholic Church has gained strength 
since the War, it has also become more 
tolerant in sanctioning the reading of the 
New Testament—taking a different atti- 
tude toward the dissemination of Bibli- 
cal lore, perhaps through competition 
from this rival sect. 

While by far the greatest number of 
Dr. Bosio’s coreligionists are still to be 
found in northern Italy, many Walden- 
sians are included among the Italians of 
Sicily, the United States, Uruguay, and 
the Argentine—where they are univer: 
sally esteemed as progressive citizens. 
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NEW BOOK of Paul Rosenfeld is, 
or should be, a major event in 
the world of music. America has 
produced but. two music critics 

whose opinions outlast their moment— 
Huneker and Rosenfeld, who resemble 
each other in no other respect. 

Paul Rosenfeld is concerned almost ex- 
_ clusively with the movements of our own 
time. You will find in him no apprecia- 
tions of Beethoven or hosannas to Bach. 
Estimates of contemporaries, in art are 
proverbially slippery and dangerous. One 
must revise one’s opinions with each pass- 
ing year. This Rosenfeld does, and yet 
when one re-reads what Rosenfeld had 
to say last year or the year before, one 
does not feel that criticism is the most 
hopeless of human activities, as a read- 
ing of the cast-off opinions of others 
might indicate. 

In a certain sense Rosenfeld is not 
concerned with contemporaries, but with 
those to come. The men he discusses 
in his latest volume, “By Way of Art” 
(Coward-McCann), will become gener- 
ally known in Christmas week of 1936, 
or thereabouts. The men he discussed 
in his last collection of music papers, 
“Musical Chronicle” (1923), are just be- 
coming common property. 

Further comparison of the two books 
brings out an interesting contrast. In 
the first his eye surveys the world. In 
the new book his interest seems more 
closely confined to the native scene. In 
“By Way of Art” there is faintly dis- 
cernible the pre-embryonic stage of a 
sense of humor. In the earlier books an 
intense, burning Semitic seriousness is 
unrelieved. Humor is the great univer- 
salizer. An interest in the national scene 
also has its universalizing effects. The 
result is that the priggish esthetic snob- 
bishness that has too often marred Rosen- 
feld’s pages before appears seldom in “By 
Way of Art.” 

A good slice of the book is given over 
to a series of short papers grouped under 
the general heading “Thanks to the In- 
ternational Guild.” What this organiza- 
tion was is best told in the author’s own 
words: 

“Edgar Varese and Carlos Salzedo, op- 
erating under the name, The International 
Composers’ Guild, maintained a hatchery 
for musical bacilli where in glass boxes 
new combinations and voices, esthetics 
140 


By Way of Rosenfeld 


and world-feelings germinated. Twice or 
thrice a year doctor and assistant doc- 
tor went about their secret forcing-house 
examining the queer little growths and 
culling those apparently possessing the 
power of life. Then a concert was ar- 
ranged, and the small experiments let into 
the world. 

“During some five years, 1922-1927, 














PAUL ROSENFELD 


these genial musicians made their peri- 
odic deliveries of musical germs; and so 
infectious were certain cultures that. to- 
day we dwell among horizons of art, 
hence of the world, thrust back by them. 
“ar To review the experiences for 
which we have to.thank the association 
of Varese and Salzedo is therefore not 
only to appreciate a number of the more 
significant compositions and composers 
discovered during the last years, and to 
define the main lines of musical advance. 
It is also to make the growth in taste, 
elevatory to planes of subtler, wider un- 
derstanding more positive and our own.” 

Rosenfeld then proceeds to discussion 
of the men and the work introduced by 
the International Guild. Five of the fif- 
teen papers are concerned with Stravin- 
sky. Every musical book Rosenfeld has 
written is exercised over Stravinsky, be- 
cause he is a man who changes his style, 
and apparently his point of view, as eas- 
ily as his shirt, and can convince in each 





new manifestation. This is disconcerting 
to the critical mind that would have solid 
assurances of permanence. “Igor, tu n’est 
qu’un villain!” cries Rosenfeld. He re- 
views Stravinsky’s various phases, partic- 
ularly the last, the neo-classical one, and 
goes on to a brilliant discussion of Paul 
Hindemith, the great exponent of new 
currents in Germany. 

Brutal, ironic, noisy music, born of 
post-war disillusion in defeated Germany, 
comprised Hindemith’s first accomplish- 
ments. Now he is to be placed among 
the composers releasing their energies 
along strictly classical lines. For this 
Rosenfeld has an explanation: 

“Like the universal fascination with 
machinery, . . . the jazz age was merely 
a stage in the ascension from a life of 
feeling long dead and rotten, toward a 
new relation with objective nature and 
the world-whole. Artists had been hard 
because they were so unsure within. Now 
. .. the new feeling, relatively detached, 
disabused, serene, and concerned with 
formal relationships. In Hindemith, the 
expression of this new unity was simul- 
taneous with archaism. The junction was 
not at all unnatural. The characteristic 
rhythms of the eighteenth century, s0 
spry, robust, and precise, carry the sug- 
gestion of a kind of detached, mechanic 
movement removed from the personal and 
the grandiose, and still not incompatible 
with human feeling, with comedy as dis- 
tinguished from tendency-wit, and with 
ethical values.” 

The Bloch concerto grosso calls out a 
leading sentence to remember—‘“Softly 
thunderous strings and brass uttered a day 
shod with bronze.” In the movements 
that “march, and thrust from within” the 
critic feels “all genuine simple things . .. 
and serenity floated high over all per- 
sonal ‘I,’ prestige and failure... . Here, 
in the desert of the recent, was earth 
to stand on, a house to repose in, a loaf 
to eat.” 

Schénberg and Varese, the “troubling 
presences” of modern music, are consid- 
ered. The Schonberg notes say little that 
is new. Rosenfeld has written himself out 
on the subject. His paper on Schén- 
berg in “Musical Chronicle” is the best 
written about this Austrian Antichrist, 
and there is nothing new to add. 

Rudhyar the mystic, Cowell the experi- 
menter in sonorities, Ruggles the New 
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hanic Sweetness of Tone 
and The exquisite beauty and purity of the 
tible Vose tone, acclaimed by music lovers the world 
_ dis- over, has made the Vose known as “‘the Piano 
with with the living soul of tonal beauty.” 

a Permanence of Tone 
wrt Three generations of the Vose family, with 
d y aes tireless devotion, have labored not only to 
es: perfect the tone itself but to insure its enduring 
re sweetness through years and years of use. 

e 
The Beauty of the Instrument 

per Every Vose Piano is exquisitely beautiful— 
Jere, a work of art, with the atmosphere of individ- 
arth ual distinction. There are Uprights, Grands 
loa and charming Period Models. 

Vose monthly terms are convenient and prices 
sling moderate— Uprights $495 up, Grands $795 up, plus 
ai transportation. Write for catalog and floor pattern. 
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ness of its exquisite tone. 
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Planning 
to buy a 
piano? 


OU don’t need to be 

an expert to select a 
fine piano nowadays. ° 
just make sure. the in- 
strument contains the 
Wessell, Nickel & Gross 
piano action. Then you 
are certain to make a 
satisfactory purchase be- 
cause the Wessell, Nickel 
& Gross action is always 
found in pianos of 
proven excellence. 


Your choice is not lim- 
ited . . . most prominent 
makes are equipped with 
this famous action. You 
really owe it to yourself 
to choose a piano which 
contains this action of 
fine balance and _life- 
long durability. 





Look inside the 
piano for this 
trade-mark 


WESSELL, 
NICKEL & GROSS 
Founded in 1874 
NEW YORK 























The financial advertisers in The Review 
of Reviews are all members of one or 
more of the following organizations: 


INVESTMENT BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION 
OF AMERICA 

NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 

AMERICAN BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION 


which serve as the highest criterion of 
selection among finanical firms. 
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England Yankee, Szymanowski, Buhlig 
the pianist, who “integrates” modern 
tendencies, and last of all, Florence Mills, 
the blues singer, receive their due of anal- 
ysis and understanding. 

There are papers on literature, and then 
we come to the blemish of the book, and 
the blemish of Rosenfeld. The paper is 
called “The City: With a Glance at 
Honegger.” Rosenfeld has been in the 
country. He comes into the city and 
it is hot, close, sweaty. He hears “King 
David,” and “King David” makes a hit. 
Forthwith he writes a glorious roast of 
all Honegger. He is too much the snob, 
this Rosenfeld. If “King David” had 
fallen flat, his tune would have been 
ctherwise. Demcecracy is beautiful fil- 
tered through Varese or Stravinsky. Close 
up, the crowd and the things the crowd 
likes cause him to turn away. Tschai- 
kowsky, Dvorak, Puccini call out his vit- 
riol and his bubbling lava. 

Other papers deal with Copland, Cha- 
vez, and De Falla, whom Rosenfeld 
chooses to call “da Falla.” I have no 
space for these, but should like to con- 
clude with a line or two from a beauti- 
ful paper called “Turning to America: 
The Corn Dance.” 

Rosenfeld crosses Kansas, and sees the 
corn dance at a New Mexico pueblo. The 
immensity of America awes him. The 
sense of limitless time and space that 
Sandburg has put in a hundred poems 
comes to Rosenfeld in philosophic lingo. 
This is the place of endless being, not of 
becoming. -A mysterious half question 
takes hold of Rosenfeld. Misty spirits 
distilled from American soil diffuse in his 
thoughts. In New Mexico he repeats, 
“‘The most American place,’ knowing 
nothing precisely through the words and 
yet finding expression in them. Vaguely, 
uncertainly, a concept born of the stark 
drought, made to assemble a sprawling 
geographical dimension and a formless hu- 
man throng in a single shape. But where 
it lay and what it was, I could not ascer- 
tain.” 

What the thing was that Rosenfeld felt 
can be expressed in paraphrasing a line 
of James Oppenheim—“A herd spirit, 
deepening to a folk soul.” The Ameri- 
can folk soul in the making is beginning 
to take its due from this master of the 
pungent word and flashing phrase. It is 
a consummation devoutly to be wished. 


Wireless with Wires 


STARTLING NEW development in 
broadcasting, making use of electric 
light wires instead of wireless waves, is 
discussed by Quaintance Eaton in the 
Musical Digest: 
“Imagine a web spun of millions of 
wires, with its nerve center in a huge 


building, from which the impulses of 
sound travel out over their filament chan- 
nels to the furthermost ends of the coun. 
try. The center of all this activity will 
be a master studio, which will house the 
entire program system. By long distance 
telephone, messages will leap instantane. 
ously to the various smaller units, which 
are to be electric light companies in all 
parts of the nation; from there to be sent 
on to listeners by electric light wires. 

The advantages of the new system, 
which will not be available for another 
year, are thus set forth by Mr. Eaton: 

“For the interest of the radio fan, who 
has had his programs not unmixed with 
weird howls, ear-shattering blasts and sun- 
dry other noises, wired radio is destined 
to deliver its message, unadulterated by 
static. Wise persons also claim that sum- 
mer reception will be as perfect as win- 
ter, since weather conditions will have 
no effect on either the long distance tele- 
phone wires over which the initial broad- 
cast will be sent, or the light wires which 
will convey the programs from local util- 
ity companies to the individual. Another 
bugbear, especially to the city dweller— 
that of the interference caused by steel 
frame buildings, will be banished. 

“Such magical promises cannot fail tof 
arrest the attention of the seeker after 
radio perfection. Add to this the fact f 
that equipment will be rented at a nomni- 
nal sum from the utility company, and 
that these sets will be usable wherever 
there is an electric light outlet and you 
have a scheme which seems water-tight 
in its practicability and potentialities for 
radio enjoyment.” 

































Our Most Musical City 


og Porte, INDIANA, is the most musical 
community in the United States, ac- 
cording to the Musical Courier, which ob- 
tains its information from the New York 
Evening Post: 

“For the title of most musical city 
in the United States a nationwide survey 
conducted by George Engles, concert 
manager, points unmistakably to la 
Porte, Ind. Nine per cent. of its popula 
tion of 15,128 attend concerts regularly. 
In New York less than 1 per cent., nol 
more than 50,000 of the city’s 6,000,000. 
take advantage of a wealth of musical 
opportunities unequaled anywhere in the 
world. It is, in fact, the small cities 
rather than the large ones which take 
the lead in supporting good music 
throughout. the country. Chicago is n0 
better than New York, despite its operas 
and its orchestras. 

“Second to La Porte comes Newark, 
Ohio, with 6 per cent. of its people at 
tending concerts. Averages of 5 per cent. 
or better are shown by Portsmouth, 
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Ohio; Kenosha, Wis., and Aurora, IIl. 
Only through the musical interest of such 
communities is the national quota of 
concert goers as high as it is—4 per cent. 
of the population. 

“The civic concert plan, originated by 
Dema Harshbarger of Chicago, is operat- 
ing in 143 cities with the codperation of 
mayors and civic bodies. Born in the 
provinces of the Middle West, it is 
spreading to the cultured East. One of 
the factors which are aiding the work of 
concert managers and organizers of civic 
concerts is the radio. How large a part 
it plays or may play in the future in de- 
veloping a national taste for good music 
it is impossible to say, but it is perhaps 
in this field more than in any other that 
the radio performs its greatest service. 
It not merely brings music to the home 
but it develops a taste for music which 
can be thoroughly satisfied only in the 
concert hall or at the opera.” 


Goldberg’s 
Savoyards 


? YOU WISH a more delightful evening 
than can be obtained from Isaac Gold- 
berg’s “The Story of Gilbert and Sullivan” 
the only thing you can do is to see a good 
performance of The Mikado. Goldberg, 
as he reveals himself in his writing, is the 
expansive, intelligent, alive modern man; 
humorous, but not smart, clear in choice 
of word, but not given to stylistic tricks, 
analytical, but having no desire to bait the 
Victorians. 

The early lives of Gilbert and Sulli- 
van are told in alternating chapters. The 
period of their collaboration is fully pre- 
sented, and the plot and history of each 
of the operas also. 

Goldberg makes us see, as others have 
not, how each of the team needed the 
other to rise to full height as an artist. 
And yet, Sullivan, the born maker of 
music, the favorite of royalty and official- 
dom, the man no one could dislike, 
needed Gilbert, the unsuccessful, down- 
at-the-heel lawyer, the penny-a-line scrib- 
bler of funny verses, more than the 
thymester needed the musician. The suc- 
cess of Sullivan is clear. Had there been 


no Savoy operas there would have been 


no Sullivan. A particular button in his 
brain had to be touched, and Gilbert 
alone was capable of pushing that button. 

The success of Gilbert is not so clear. 
His, I suspect, was an unfathomable mind. 
Sullivan was a master artisan. Gilbert 
was a genius. Not all genius is beyond 
analysis, but Gilbert’s so far has eluded 
it. Goldberg is no more successful than 
others. His pages on Gilbert’s career 
are distinguished; his pages on Gilbert’s 
art are his only failure. 
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An Epochal Achievement 



































Lends new 
JDpaleloksveheselaate 
come vel already | 


IS THERE a loved one whose memory you 
wish to honor in a particular fitting and 
beautiful way? 

Now, more than ever before, you will find 
what you seek in Deagan Tower Chimes. 
For now, thanks to the recently perfected 
Deagan Electric Player, the sweet mellow 
tones of the Chimes are sounded. automat- 
ically from hand-played reproducing rolls, 
specially recorded for use with Deagan 
Chimes. A single selection or an entire pro- 
gram, entirely automatic—positive assurance 
that the Chimes you present will be played 
regularly. 

Consider the added beauty, 
the increased scope of useful- 
ness that this achievement 
gives to Tower Chimes; the 
fifteen-minute Westminster 
peal isa dependable community 
time-guide—the morning con- 
cert a daily inspiration, espe- 
cially appreciated by “shut- 
ins.” The soothing sound of 
the curfe&, rung out each night, becomes a 
memory that generations of children carry 
with them through life! Christmas, Easter, 


oD udge hotels 


by what you get 


The Statlers invite your scrutiny and com- 
parison of the values they offer: 

EQUIPMENT: Every room has radio recep- 
tion, its own private bath, circulating ice- 
water, bed-head reading lamp, and the other 
characteristic Statler conveniences —includ- 


The press of a finger, the turn of a 

dial, and the Chimes peal forth their 

lovely, golden-throated melodies. Clock 

may set to sound the Chimes 

automatically at any time within fol 

lowing 24 hours. Rolls containing over 50 pieces included with 
each player. 


Fourth of July, weddings and funerals—every event 
of importance is marked by appropriate music, auto- 
matically played from the Chimesmade 
possible by your generosity. 

And then, each day at sundown, a verse 
from the departed one’s favorite melody! Is 
there in all the world a more impressive tribute, 
a sublimer or more satisfying way to aaa 
precious Memories? 


J.C. Deagan tre 


308 Deagan Building, Chicago 


Deagan Chimes, including bronze tablet and installation, are 
priced at $4375 and up. Other tones may be added later, if desired, 
as may also the Electric player. Full information will gladly be 
mailed without cost or obligation. 
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ing a morning paper under the door. 

SERVICE: Statler service is rendered by 
trained employees, working under the most 
liberal policies of ‘‘guest-pleasing” known. 
RATES: More than 82% of the Statler rooms 
are $5 per day or less, for single occupancy. 
Fixed rates are posted in every Statler room. 


The y organization of 
L700 WALA 

there are Statlers in 
BOSTON -- BUFFALO -- CLEVELAND 


DETROIT -- ST. LOUIS 
NEW YORK (Hotel Pennsylvania) 


HOTELS STATLER 
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The White Collar Goes Abroad 


nN Aprit, America’s fancy turns to 

Europe. Warm sunshine thaws our 

veins. Friends tell of last year’s 

wanderings among the cathedrals 
and chateaux of France, of a walk 
through the Black Forest, or of flying 
high over the English Channel. The 
wanderlust begins to stir. There grows 
a determination that this summer’s holi- 
day shall bring a trip abroad, if only for 
a month. Soon the transatlantic parade 
has started. 

Parade it is. Some 503,900 persons 
made the eastward crossing of the Atlantic 
last year, and of this number, approxi- 
mately 300,000 were Americans traveling 
purely for pleasure. Nor were these trav- 
elers confined to that largess-dispensing 
class responsible for the European no- 
tion that all Americans are rich. College 
students, professors, teachers, writers, 
farmers, salesmen, ministers—these now 
take vacations in Europe. And the 
reason is: tourist third. 

Free-born Americans, though able 
to endure the hardships incidental 
to hewing an empire froma wilder- 
ness, traditionally demand the best 
in position and quality. The caste 
system aboard ship, of European 
origin, has always been distasteful 
to Americans. It was necessary 
when immigrants formed the major 
share of passenger lists. The aver- 
age American, unable to afford a 
first-class passage which was high- 
priced because luxurious, preferred 
to remain at home. 

But since the quota law of 1921 
restricted immigrant traffic to a 
dribble, an important change has 
taken place. The steerage, com- 
pletely renovated, no longer crowded 
to capacity, given over to those who 
feel it is better to travel cheaply 
than not at all, has found a bull 
market. The popularity of tourist 
third has destroyed the caste system 
aboard ships. 

This new way of going abroad, 
initiated in 1924 as an economy which 
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By Darling, in The Register, Des Moines 
THE CLOUD WITH THE SILVER LINING 


it was hoped would in some measure make 
up the losses in immigrant traffic, has be- 
come popular because it represents the 
real America. Ways and means are no 
longer the primary consideration. This 
section of the ship seems to enjoy its trip 
the most. Social barriers fall before the 
informality of a holiday mood and no 
stigma of indignity today attaches to this 
mode of travel. Thus has the curse of 
the steerage been lived down in four 
short years. 
Immigrant traffic once gave steamship 
lines one-third their revenue—a year- 
round volume business with a high mar- 
gin of profit. Seasonal traffic in other 
passengers yielded another third, the re- 
mainder being derived from freight. 
Even the drastic income shrinkage which 
followed the immigration quota law of 
1924 did not cause transportation ex- 
perts to give enthusiastic welcome to a 


young man’s idea that a _ cleaned-up 
steerage would be popular with college 
students. 

The skeptical tryout of this “vision- 
ary” scheme is related by Margaret Nor- 
ris in The Country Gentleman. A few 
hundred stout-hearted college students, 
she says, sailed the summer of 1924 in 
the brightened steerages, sugar-coated 
with the names “college-cabin” and 
“student third.” In 1925, some 27,800 
crossed in the low-cost accommodations; 
in 1926, about 55,900 went white-collar 
steerage; in 1927, 92,700, and in 1928, 
about 105,500 traveled the standardized 
tourist third. 

The immigrant once crossed the Atlan- 
tic for as little as $30, but the steamship 
lines crowded him like livestock, and 
gave him as little as possible in return. 
The minimum tourist third rate in 1928 
was $185 round trip, a trifle less than the 

cheapest first-class one way. The 
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fact that tourist third is today the 
vogue in summer travel bespeaks 
the quality of present accommoda- 
tions. Still, it is not luxury that 
one looks for on the tourist third 
deck, but for the Bohemian cama- 
raderie of its adventurers. Natu- 
rally tourist third has the youngest 
average age. 

“Granted we have a month’s holi- 
day, the wanderlust in our heart, 
but only $350 or $400 in pocket; 
dare we venture Europe on this 
sum?” asks Miss Norris. A budget 
which does not include railway fare 
to port of embarkation lists these 
expenses: $195, tourist third round- 
trip ticket to Paris or London; $5 
U. S. revenue tax; $10, passport; 
$20, shipboard tips and incidentals; 
$10, each, visa fees, England and 
France (or $1 English visa in tran- 
sit, good one week; or $4 landing 
tax in France and twenty cents in 
transit visa if landing or embarking 
at French port.) Thus fixed charges 
total about $250, leaving $100 to 
$150 for a fortnight in Europe. 
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(Crossing Great Salt Lake is but one 
of many scenic adventures along 


Overland Route to California 


FIFTEEN miles west of Ogden 
you actually “go to sea by rail” 
—over Southern Pacific’s fa- 
mous ‘cut-off ”’across the mighty 
Great Salt Lake. 

For nearly 103 miles your ‘San 
Francisco Overland Limited” 
skims over this remarkable man- 
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by Southern Pacific trains De- 
scending via American River 
Canyon—you view another spot 
of historic interest and breath- 
taking alpine beauty. 











The comfortable club-car is a far cry from bullock wagons which 
once slowly creaked westward around the shores of thisvast lake. 


In a few hours you will be in 
Sacramento, the capital of Cali- 
fornia. It willbe worth yourwhile 





made pathway. The Wasatch 
Mountains of Utah rim this vast dead 
sea. The beauty of the great open 
spaces, the silence of the desert, the 
wheel of seagulls far from their native 
oceans, the strange play of sunsets, 
make the passage of Great Salt Lake 
one of the memorable events of your 
journey. 


Near Promontory Point,where your 
Overland first reaches the western 
side of Great Salt Lake, frontier his- 
tory has been made. Here,on May 
10, 1869,the eastward—and west- 
ward—pushing lines of America’s 
first transcontinental railroad met 
and linked the nation with a golden 
spike. That forever ended the day 
of the “covered wagon.” The work 


of intrepid pioneers was finished. 


After you leave Great Salt Lake you 
speed across Nevada’s wide plains, 
where snow-capped mountain ranges 
backaway to half-hidein purple shad- 
ows or boldly, in bright relief, return 
the yellows and reds of the sun. Then 
across the Sierra’s summit and past 
Donner Lake;—T ahoe, where now 
you can go right to the lake’s shore 





to tarry there and see Sutter’s 
Fort, now a museum, with many of 
its frontier relics stili intact Odak- 
land and San Francisco are but three 


hours beyond. 


By means of its four routes to Cali- 
fornia, all of which follow pioneer 
pathways you can see the utmost of 
the historic West. Go one way,return 
another, and see the whole Pacific 
Coast.Stopoveranywhere.OnlySouth- 

ern Pacific offers choice of four 

routes. Only Southern Pacific pro- 
vides twe/vetrains daily to California. 

4 Please send yournameand address 

‘to E. W. Clapp, 310 S. Michigan 

Blvd., Chicago, for copy of free 

illustrated travel booklet: ‘How 

Best to See the Pacific Coast’’. 


Southern Pacific 


Four Great Routes 


Sunset Route—“ Sunset Limited”. Gotpen STtaTE Route—“ Golden State Limited” 
OverLanp Route—“San Francisco Overland Limited”, Snaasta Route—*“ The Cascade” 
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tele Hamburg-American 
sailing means days of rest and 
recreation, comfortable and luxu- 
rious surroundings, invigorating 
sea breezes that awaken dormant 
appetites for the delicious Ham- 
burg-American cuisine—in other 
words, “Health”. “Health” is your 
constant companion “Across the 
Atlantic”—a companion that goes 
with you as you leave the ship 
and makes your leave-taking one 
of regret. 


—PLEASURE CRUISES— 


CYo ‘Northern 


Wonderlands 
S. S. RELIANCE 
From New York, June 29— 
36 days to Iceland, Spitzbergen, 
Norway and the North Cape. 


©Around ntWord . 
S. S. RESOLUTE 
Queen of Cruising Steamers 
140 days. Over 38,000 miles. 
From New York Jan: 6, 1930 


Consult our Tourist Dept. 
for Trips Everywhere 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 

39 Broadway, New York 

209 Tremont St., Boston, 177 N. Michigan Ave., 

Chicago, 262 South Broad St., Philadelphia, 

574 Market St., San Francisco, 438 Citizens 

Nat. Bank Bldg., Los Angeles, 812 Olive St., 

St. Louis, 614 St. James St. West, Montreal, 274 

Main St., Winnipeg, Adams Bldg., Edmonton 
o7 local steamship agents. 
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Travel and Adventure 








The grand tour may be made in luxury 


| on $15 a day, or one may live well on a 


$5 daily scale. Or a nose for economy 
will scent out pensions and small country 
inns where bed and meals may be had for 
as low as $1.50 a day. Bureaus of informa- 
tion which will help him are those like the 
American University Union, 173 Boule- 
vard St. Germain, Paris, and 50 Russell 
Square, London; the American Woman’s 
Club of Paris, Inc., 61 Rue Boissiére; 
the Students’ Travel Club, 19 Avenue de 
lOpéra, Paris, and American Chambers 
of Commerce located in almost every 
large European city. 

In the summer rush when the famous 
resorts are crowded, prices rfaturally are 
governed by the law of supply and de- 
mand. A bath is a luxury on the Conti- 
nent, and most Americans content them- 
selves with running water in their rooms. 
When not travelling, $2 a day for food 


' is an ample allowance on the Continent. 


European railways, as most Americans 
have three classes. The 


| thrifty native travels third class and, es- 
| pecially on short trips, the thrifty tour- 


| ist may do likewise. 





| tions. 








The plain wood 
benches of third-class compartments cost 
$2.85 from Paris to Brussels, for ex- 
ample. Second-class is $4.25 and first- 
class is $9.50, and the difference between 
the two lies largely in the elegance of 
upholstery and a lace doily on the head- 
rest. To fly costs approximately twice 
as much as first-class railway fare. A 
London to Paris flight costs $26.50, while 
the train and boat fare from Dover to 
Calais, first-class, is $13.25, and second- 
class, $8.24. 

If one would travel fast and far, he 
may save time by joining a party tour, 
suggests Miss Norris, thus saving the 
confusion of money-changing, of looking 
up train schedules and hotel accommoda- 
Such ‘‘follow-the-leader” tours are 
usually well-conducted. They range from 
$400 to $4,000 and the cheaper ones 
often save money for the tourist, espe- 
cially on his first trip. 

Winter season ocean traffic is about 10 


| per cent. less in all classes and better 
_ accommodations are obtainable. 
| also true of European tourist centers ex- 
| cept for Mediterranean ports, where the 
‘+ rush season is from January until June. 
| Tourist third has been perfected and has 


This is 


brought Europe within purse-range of 
millions of Americans. Its deserved 
popularity leads transportation experts 
to predict one-class ships within the near 
future (with the exception of the largest 
liners) either all first-class or all tourist 
third. Several democratic, all third-class 
boats, charging tourist rates, are now 
operating the year round. 

So another supposedly inflexible insti- 
tution—the caste system at sea—goes 
down before democratic ideals. 


‘roads, 
Campbell these recent changes have not — 
spoiled the island, but add the attraction © 


Tahiti, Land 
of the Blest 


OMETHING ABOUT the South Sea 

Islands has a peculiar attraction for 
the traveler, whether of the active or the 
armchair variety. Tahiti, it goes with. 
out saying, exercises this fascination more 
strongly that the others. For those sen- 
sitive to its lure C. C. Campbell writes 
in the Mid-Pacific. He takes his readers 
on a ride about the island: 

“On every side, in valley or on moun- 
tain, one sees nature’s beauties. The 
many varieties of hibiscus, with its petals 
of gold, seem to speak glad tidings, while 
the sweet-smelling orange gives of its per- 
fume as we pass them by. The babbling 
brook with its sparkling water, lined with 
ferns and beautiful foliage, seems to 
laugh and speak its welcome.” 

The road takes us past natives going 
about their work, past beautiful bougain- 
villia vines, and native huts built of bam- 
boo and braided cocoanut leaf. It runs 
by famous old houses, and finally leads 
to hotels known for their wines and ex- 
cellent cooking of foreign and native 
dishes. 

Tahiti has, 
modern improvements. 
tric light, adequate wharves, 
streets, auto buses and trucks, 
hotels, and _ wireless. 


in recent years, acquired 
It now has elec- 


bridges, 
To Mr. 


of modern facilities to its natural beauty. 

Tahiti was first discovered by a Span- 
iard in 1606, but no white man was there 
when, in 1758, Captain Cook paid his 
first visit. Its natives are intelligent and 
friendly. Mr. Campbell reports that “the 
Tahitian is as a rule a husky, well-built 
man, capable of carrying a load that 
would stagger a mule, while the Tahitian 
woman is usually proud of her well- 
developed bust and calves.” 

The food they eat he describes as 
tasty, listing poi umera, uru, mei’ a uf, 
and Taioro. The first is a kind of pud- 
ding, usually made by “mashing up very 
ripe bananas with the hands in a large 
wooden bowl. Cocoanut milk is added 
to it while it is being mashed, and when 
well mashed up, enough starch, called pia, 
is added to give it the right consistency. 
It is then done up nicely in large clean 
leaves, and placed in the oven, and al- 
lowed to remain for two hours or more 
if desired.” Umera Mr. Campbell trans- 
lates as sweet potatoes, while uru is a 
kind of breadfruit and mei ’a means 
bananas. 

Mr. Campbell wonders if the man who 
invented the fireless cooker had not pre- 
viously come in contact with the Tahitian 
method of cooking. Porous rocks are 

Continued on page 151 
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> tineraries covering all 
countries of Europe during sum- 
mer of 1929. Prices from $295 to 
$1074. England, Belgium, Holland, 
Germany and. France, all expenses, 
$406. Tour prices include all neces- 
‘sary expenses from time of sailing 
‘until return. Congenial parties per- 
sonally conducted by expert cour- 
‘iers. Delightful Tourist abin 
| jaccommodations on Canadian Pa- 
cific steamships via the ‘scenic _S 
Lawrence “water boulevard” to Eur- 
jope. College orchestras on ship- 
‘board—just like a big house party! 
Large amount of travel in Europe. 
ART CRAFTS : 
GUILD TRAVEL BUREAU 
Dept. 180 North Michigan 
'd., CHICAGO 
Send for Booklet 
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The seven magazines The Where-to-go Bureau 
uses regularly are all quality publications, 
and welcome visitors monthly in our best 
homes and influence quality people everywhere 
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Britain 
at 
its Best 


Circular Tours arranged by the 
London Midland and Scottish Rail- 
way of Great Britain will take you 
to places of interest throughout 
the length and breadth of the land. 
Qn your way to the Trossachs and 
the Scottish Lochs, you can stop 
off at Stratford-on-Avon—full of 
Shakespeare memories—and visit 
Harvard House, the ancestral 
home of John Harvard. Your tour 
can take you through the lovely 
English Lakeland, or through the 
wonderful scenery of North Wales, 
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COACHING INNS 
in ENGLAND 


hundred Hostelries— 

quaint old places at which 
the hospitality that character- 
ised them in Dickens’ time is 
still practised —where cour- 
tesy to the traveller, quiet 
service and well-cooked food 
at moderate prices may be ex- 
pected and found. 
A booklet, “Old Inns of Old 
England,” with particulars of 
theinteresting places in which 
these Inns are situated may 
be had on request from 


The Where-To-Go Bureau 
8 Beacon St., Boston, or 
Trust Houses, Ltd. 
53 Short’s Gardens, London 
Woe 

















LONDON ENCLAND 


PENCIL ENGRAVINGS 


of famous 
OLD COACHING INNS 


Very fine reproductions of original 
pencil sketches (of which the above 
illustration is a miniature reproduc- 
tion) of 8 of the most picturesque 
historic Inns of England, made by 
noted British artists, obtainable from 
THE WHERE -TO-GO BUREAU 
for $1.00 each, or 8 for $7.50, post free. 
he approximate size of the re- 
productions is 11”x7%". They 
are mounted on plate-marked 
heavy paper (size 15” x 10”). 
For a hall, dining room or library 
these pictures make a unique and in- 
teresting decorative feature. 
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CENTRAL 


MARYLEBONE ROAD,N. W.1 


LONDON 


Quiet and refined—providing the bestin English 
home life. 
T 1 hh. N 


Bedrooms with h. and c. water. 
Private Suites. Ideal 





Electrification adds to the 
smooth, restful, clean flight 
through Switzerland . . 
it makes the country more 
beautiful than ever. 


. ... And when the fleets 
last fall brought back 
from Europe the tens of 
thousands of contented 
Americans their praise for 
Switzerland was unani- 
mous.... the outstanding 
event of the entire trip in 
every respect! Do weneed 
to add any superlatives to 
this recommendation? 





and convenient location. Highly recommended 
for extended stay. Booklet Where-To-Go Bureau. 





You too want to sce the best 
«+. Visiting Geneva, Lausanne- 
Ouchy, Berne, Bernese Ober- 
land, Interlaken-Jungfraujoch, 
Loetschberg, Zermatt-Gorner- 
grat, Furka-Oberalp, Grisons, 
Zurich, Lucerne and its Lake 
District, St. Gothard and 
Lugano. 


Write us for literature and 
further information, using 
the coupon below. 


SWISS FEDERAL 


RAILROADS 
475 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Please send me illustrated booklets and 
map. 219 
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p—clip and mail the coupon! Lean 
about Seattle and the “Charmed Land” th 
surrounds it. There’s Rainier Nation 
Park, Mt. Baker, Puget Sound, Olym 
Peninsula, ocean beaches, great evergreg 
forests, etc. All so near, over fine pave 
highways. 38-year summer average 62! 


See ALL the Pacific Coa 


Come west over a northern transcontinent 
line. See Seattle, Spokane, Tacoma, Po 





Zand, then south by rail or water to Oakla 

San Francisco, Los Angeles and San Dieg 
Or, come north to Seattle by train or ste 
ship. Ask about trips to Alaska, Hawaii a 
the Orient. 

Low round trip excursion fares daily, M 
15 to September 30; return limit October} 
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y 
~~ Center of the 
ie" CHARMED LAND 


CHAMBER of COMMERCE, | 
Room 115, Seattle, Wash. 
Please send me FREE booklet 


Name. 
Add: 
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STUDENT 
Tours to EUROP 


Companionable people, restricted parties, 
better hotels. Special privileges for mem- 
bers taking university courses abroad. We'll 
send you free illustrated booklet $395 
No. A8 on Student European 

Tours. Write us. And Up 


International Travel Club 
Terminal Tower Bldg. Clev eland, Ohie 











The W here-To-Go system deals with the people 
comprising the cream of all Travel prospect 
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son approaching. Continental | 
' freedom! 21,000 ton Munson 

liners sail fortnightly from New 

York for Rio de Janeiro, Monte 
, iniadiane ie ae 


starting from the old-world city of 
Chester. 

These are but a few of the many 
L MS Circular Tours, each full of 
absorbing interest, each conducted 
with speedy and efficient service. 


L M § 


LORDOW MIDLAND AND SCOTTISH RLY. 
OF GREAT BRITAIN 


Illustrated pamphlets from T. R. Dester 
(Dept. A72), London Midland and Scottish 
Rly. of Great Britain, 200 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. Or from any L M S agent, 
Thos. Cook & Son, or American Express Inc. 


PARIS 
E P Tour in Your Own 
URO Freneh Car! 
Cheaper than by rail - seus ome 
Ask today full particulars from G. 
BOREL, official dealers for RENAULT 
cars, 19 rue Louis le Grand, Opera, Paris 


MONTANA 

ALLAN RANCH .t23sinees 
Beyond All Roads! 

In Big Rockies. Hunting, Fishing, Scenery. Pack 


Train Trips. Warm Plunge. Good Horses. Book- 
let RALPH ALLAN, Augusta, Montana. 


TY RANCH EAAG 


MONTANA 
3000 Acres of pine hills and plains in the heart of 
Cattle Country, An ideal place to spend a summer 
vacation. Limited number. le rates. 





Uniqueamongranches: Beautifullylocated 
in the Heart of the Cool Reckies. Equipped 
for your comfort; Cabins with private 
baths; Electricity; Exceptional food. For 
your pleasure: Horseback Riding, Unex- 
yelled” Trout fishing, Hunting, Swimming, 
Tennis, Mountain Horseback trips. Guests 
limited to 40. Christian. References re- 
quired. Season June 15th—October ist. 


Pack Trip For Boys 


Separately conducted, a month's horse- 
back trip for a limited number of boys, 14 
to 18 years. 

Address the Ranch or,1.S. Rossiter, 36 East 
29th St., New York City. 
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On your 


F oUm 
AMERICA 


Travel to this continent of wonders on the newest 
ships in the service, luxurious staterooms. All out- 
side. Swimming Pool. Deck Sports. Superb service 
and meals. 
BARBADOS, RIO DE JANEIRO 
MONTEVIDEO, BUENOS AIRES 
Calling northbound at Santos omy Trinidad. 
Fortnightly Service . 
8.8. VOLTAIRE. 8. 8. VAUBAN 
8. 8. VANDYCK 


MPORT 


p Were LINE 











to EUROPE 


Very unusual ... but very, 
attractive and congenial...a 
whole ship entirely for your 
own useand a party of your 
friends ... spacious accommo- 
dations for sixteen ...com- 
fortable modern well-arranged 
staterooms... all outside ... 
beds... hot and cold running 
water. Attractive, cozy public 
rooms... ample deck space. 
The ships used for these 
rivate tours are combination 
freight and passenger ships 
of 11,000 tons displacement 
regularly employed in the 
trade between New York, 
Copenhagen and the Baltic. 
One of these ships sails every 





EUROPE | 
and the 
MEDITERRANEAN 


By exclusively chartered : 
Cunard-Anchor Liner 

“California,” from New 
York July 2 to August 29. 






26 Broadway, N.Y., or 
your local agent 











voyage of this kind 
combining European 
Summer travel with a 
complete circuit of the 
Mediterranean . . . a most 
deftly arranged itinerary 
of 14,000 miles ; . , many 
opportunities for exten- 





‘ Peru-Chile 
Via Havana 


—by the famous liners, ‘‘ Ebro” 
and “ Essequibo,” specially built 
for South American voyaging. 
All outside staterooms, many 
with private bath. Sumptuous 
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via HAVANA and the 


PANAMA CANAL 


, Unprecedented Luxury & Speed 
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; Row $350 
; (up) Ist Class, $225 (up) Tourist. | 


' popular S. S. Mongolia. 


A N A Mi A= Our eighth consecutive \ 


| Reduced Summer Rates 





os 


13 Days, Coast-to-Coast, New ” 
S. S. Virginia and S. S. Cali- ‘ 


i fornia, largest steamers ever‘ 


and 

r third 

new ship, S$. S. Pennsylvania, 

enters service in the Fall. Fort- 

nightly between New York, Ha- 

vana, Panama Canal, San Diego, 
ngelea, San Francisco. 


built under American fla 


ind trip, water and rail, 
One way, water, $250 (up) Ist: 


Class, $125 (up) Tourist. f 
tas 7s 


Apply No. 1 Broadway, New York, 
460 Market Street, San Franciaco, 
our offices elaewhere, or authorized 
S. S. or R.R. agents. 











sive land trips within the 
cruise . .. returning via 
London and Paris... gen- 
erous stop-over privileges. 


week from New York. For 
rates, detailed information 
and suggested tours, apply to 


appointments. Swimming pool. 
Deck Games. Orchestra. 

19 Day Tours— Havana $250 up. 
Panama $300 up, including shore 





















trips and hotels. 


PaciFic LINE 


The Pacific Steam Navigation Co. 
26 Broadway, New York or local travel agent. 


EUROPE, EGYPT, PALESTINE 
The Dixie Tours i235? Westie Fron 





» EUROPE 
Spring and Summer 


Study our informative 
booklets; IndividualTravel 
aspecial feature,also group 
travel of every variation. 
200 European offices... 88 
years of travel experience 
»..and close affiliation 
with the Wagons-Lits Co., 
owner of the vast net of 
International trains in 


Europe, Near East, Egypt. 
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Include Sweden 


ELIGHTFUL scenery... 
romantic ruins...quaint na- 

tive costumes ... charming old- 
world customs .. . smart shops, 
ay restaurants and immaculate 
hotels. That’s only a part of what 
Americans will find in Sweden— 
in this fascinating country, so rich 



















§ Suggested itineraries to sult In- 
$ dividual requirements prepared 
without obligation, Private Auto- 
obile Tours arranged. 
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ind Up i VEA sinh ien Aaaait ahebis'tniimaiice nental Europe; special 
lub 512 Fifth Ave. (43rd Street), New York ne Gage See lia Feature Tours toChristian 


the Swedish American Line, or via 
London or Paris by convenient boat or 
train service—ten hours by air. Through 
trains from Berlinand Hamburg. Book- 
let from any travel bureau or write 


ind, Obie} 178 West Adams Street, Chicago, Ill. 


he peopl h 
prospect 


Shrines. . . The Land of 
the Midnight Sun...Classic 
Greece (Delphic Festival) 
. . - New Russia... 


Programs upon request 
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Travel Information Bureau Dept. R 
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land seas, with fre gh on ind 
585 Fifth Avenue, New York ”, requent stops at quain 
$308 to $1,405 SWEDEN } tnd Bren es See ceee be and 
Send for booklet | A GONS.LITS CO 10 da OU THWESTERN ALASKA 
} W. -] { ays of glorious adventuring. 4,000 miles 
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of Educational Travel . 


— Foremost University Tours—! 


Officially recognized by Ameri- 
can Universities— Lectures in 
Art, History, Literature, Travel, 






Boston, for space & rates in our department 
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WHERE-TO-GO DEPARTMENTS ARE 
seven of the best family magazines every month 
imultaneously. They meet the traveler everywhere, 
i accompany him wherever he may turn, and 
influence all his choices in travel planning. 
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It is always safe to give a Baver tablet; 
there is not the slightest harm in genu- 
ine Aspirin. The doctor can assure you 
that it has no ili effects on ‘the heart. 
And. you, probably know from--experi-~ 
ence that Bayer Aspirin does banish all 
sorts of pain in short order. Instant 
relief for headaches; neuralgia, neuritis. 
Rheumatism, too. Nothing like it for 
breaking up a cold. At all druggists, 
with proven directions encloséd. 


PIRIN 


Aspirin is the trade mark of Bayer Manufacture 
of Monoaceticacidester of Salicylicacid 


























The Right Job 


The Right Job will show you how to find out what your 
| strongest traits are! It will show you where and how to use them 
to get the greatest possible results! It will show you how to get 
into and succeed in the work for which you are best suited. 


happiness which comes from being in congenial work. See 
coupon below for special offer! 


Work of Noted Author 


“The Right Job” is'a new and truly “The Right Job” shows the kind of work 
epoch-making work by Dr. K. M. H._ for which individuals are best fitted. It 
Blackford, originator of character analysis lists some 1400 vocations, sub-divided ac- 
and its application to business. Charles M. cording to types, so you can see in what 
Schwab, a man who has helped more men vocation your boy (or yourself) will find 
to success than probably any one in the the greatest success. 
country today—has oe a prc nadega M 
troduction to this work. It is published in Ch ] S h b 
two volumes of 250 pages each. Written aries ° cnwa 
in clear, simple language, illustrated with sa ge This live capital, which is inside a 
200 charts, diagrams and_ photographs. y *man, varies so greatly in different 
Tells how to read the signs of the head, individuals that it must be used in special 
face and hands to discover inner traits and ways to get the best results.” 
characteristics. Tells how to recognize How you—or your boy can employ thos 
these traits early in life, how to develop hidden talents which will bring the great- 
them if they are strong. How to overcome est success is clearly explained in “The 
them if they are weak. Right Job.” 


Special Offer by Review of Reviews / 


Recognizing the great value of this work, the Review of Reviews has arranged to / ‘47! 
offer it at the mere cost of binding in connection with a subscription to the 7 Review 
Review of Reviews as explained in the coupon. The up-to-date news and of Reviews 
iew ; iviti i he Review of Review 4 Corporation, 
views on every phase of the world’s activities in the Review of Reviews 4° .otin av. 
will keep you abreast of the times. 7 weve ey 
Z You may send me 

on approval for free 


Send No Mone A Week's Exam- | 7, cxuiinat i 
prepaid, ** 4 s 

. ° ° ae , volumes. 
en n ¥ ination Free 7 328" at nae 


‘ . nods 7 tothe Review of Reviews for a 

Merely fill out_and mail the coupon. “The Right Job” will 7 months at its regular price. At 
i i ’t li yeek, cid 

be sent you for a week’s free examination. If you don’t like wae | <a cual ae Bae covert 


it for any reason, send it back at our expense. This offer 7°. quere cost of binding the books. aod 
is good only on a limited edition arranged for with the /% , Will send you $1.00 for six month’ ht 
S : : > for the subscription to Review of th 

authors. So send the coupon while this Free Ex- Otherwise, after the week, I will return th 
amination offer lasts—now ! 7 volumes to you and owe you nothing. 
NNO 6» 6 cect ose v0 bos He Heels stars vacwees Pe nee 


The Review of Reviews Corporation a tiniest ie a 


55 Fifth Ave., New York, N. JK oe a RETR PR rr oe gr ret an ee 









It means not merely larger earning power, but that greaterg 
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© Williams, Honolulu 


Continued from page 146 

heated on a wood fire, and when the fire 
has gone. out large green leaves are laid 
on the hot stones. On these the cook 
puts the food, and wraps it up in more 
leaves. “It is then covered with a large 
piece of burlap, which is in turn covered 
with about three inches of earth, which 
causes all the heat and steam to be re- 
tained in the oven, thus imparting a de- 
licious flavor to the food.” 

Apparently fearing that his descrip- 
tion will not satisfy the prospective vis- 
itor, Mr. Campbell concludes: 

“With pleasure the writer of this 
article will give further information con- 
cerning Tahiti to anyone desiring it. 
Please enclose a five-cent stamp for 
reply.” 


Riding Waikiki’s 
White Horses 


TROLL ALONG, in your mind’s eye, 

through a maze of flamboyant hibis- 
cus, plumed coco-palm, and purple bou- 
gainvillea, to that famous arc’ of sand 
known as Waikiki Beach. Picture the 
harbor of Honolulu. At its southern end 
looms Diamond Head, America’s own Gi- 
braltar. Long lines of gleaming surf 
march relentlessly landward—offering a 
challenge and a thrill without parallel. 

“Surf riding as it is done at Waikiki,” 
says Donald Gillies in the Sportsman, 
‘is not generally understood. Everyone 
knows that the riders mount on boards 
without the aid of rope or strap and 
are projected shoreward by the force of 
gravity—sliding down the slope of rising 
water. There is surfing of this kind done 
at Sydney and elsewhere, but from all 


RIDING THE SURF—HAWAII’S SPORT OF SPORTS 


that I can learn, nowhere under such con- 
ditions as prevail at Waikiki. 

“Several factors combine to give Wai- 
kiki its preéminence—the sheer 
reef by arresting the landward surge of 
deep water, establishes the wave; the 
gradual shoal imparts regularity to it; 
at certain seasons the offshore Koolau 
wind stiffens it and retards its collapse. 
These factors insure long combers that 
rise at irregular intervals and run for 
unusual distances without collapsing. 
When they do collapse it is usually with 
a degree of regularity behind the run- 
ning curl.” 

The boards used are of light, straight- 
grained, resilient wood. That used by 
Mr. Gillies was ten feet long, twenty-four 
inches wide at the beam, sixteen inches 
at the stern, its thickness tapering from 
three and one-half to two inches. It 
weighed seventy pounds. As a novice he 
learned to run down the beach and, fling- 
ing himself on the board, scud through 
the tumbling shallow water near shore 
and swim out to a point of vantage. 

“Lie on your board,” was a friend’s 
advice, “holding onto the sides, but not 
too far forward. If there is too much 
weight forward, the nose of the board will 
catch the water and the force of the wave 
will drive it down. If, when riding, you 
think that that is about to happen, slip 
back a little on the board. But not too 
far back or you’d sink by the stern. Think 
of the board as sliding down an incline 
that will crumble unless the weight on 
it is evenly distributed... . If you 
find you don’t slide straight, use your 
feet as a rudder.” ... 

“There are several surfs at Waikiki 
and each has peculiar characteristics,” 
explains Mr. Gillies. ‘Near shore in shal- 
low water are the Malihini and Cornu 
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--- the Gatemay 
to Europe 


Away in the east where the sun 
rises—a little more than five days 
from New York—lies England 
—America’s gateway to Europe. 


Think of the England of the 
Washingtons, Franklins and 
Penns; of Raleigh, Frobisher and 
Rainier in the west; of Tintagel, 
with King Arthur and his knights 
_ in council; Glastenbury founded 
by Joseph of Arimathea. Then 
roam through romantic Somer- 
set, Hampshire, Dorset and Kent 
to wondrousold Canterbury, see 
of every Primate since Augustine, 
where the Black Prince rests. 


Follow the dawn to England and 
land at Plymouth or Southamp- 
ton. England, thenatural doorto 
Europe, is as dainty as a madrigal 
and really welcomes Americans. 


Guide No. 66, containing full information, 
gladly sent on request 


K. W. C. GRAND, General Agent 
505 Fifth Avenue, New York 


‘GREAT WESTERN 


and 
SOUTHERN 
Railways of England 
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To the motorist in Virginia, his car 
is an easy chair and the white roads 
before him are open pages in the most 
thrilling history of the Nation. 


The State has placed 650 Historic 
Markers along the highways through 
Virginia. Upon those markers are 
written such incidents as the landing 
of the first colonists—the struggle for 
Independence — scenes of battles — 
birthplaces of famous men—the Sur- 
render at Yorktown—the most poign- 
ant scenes of the War between the 
States—Sheridan’s Ride—The Battle 
of the Crater—Appomattox. In ad- 
dition there have been marked the 
natural wonders of the State, such as 
Natural Bridge and the Caverns of 
the Shenandoah, and also notable in- 
dustrial achievements. 


There could be no more delightful 
way of teaching American History to 
your children than a tour along the 
4,290 miles of perfect roads in Vir- 
ginia. 


A profusely illustrated booklet of 40 
pages with maps has been prepared 
to help you plan your trip. This 
booklet, entitled “Virginia, the Beck- 
oning Land,” will be sent you FREE. 


State Commission on 
Conservation and Development 


Room 171 State Office Building 
Richmond, Virginia 


OX Wpite for this 
\ FREE Jook/et 


“THE BECKONING LAND” 
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Copia surfs [where beginners learn]; 
farther out Canoe and Queens surfs. 
Canoe Surf is remarkable for its long, 
regular waves, Queens for its speed. 
Cunha Surf, Popular Surf, First Break 
and distant Castle surfs run but a few 
times each year and are notable for the 
size of their combers.” 

Even in January, the temperature of 


the water is never colder than 73 de- 


grees. As the novice becomes more pro- 
ficient the challenge of the speedier surfs 
is taken up. Paddling out, one must dive 
through many big waves to reach the 
quieter water of the surfing place. A 
dark line appears under the horizon—the 
first of three waves. The riders turn 
their boards shoreward, letting the first 
wave pass. The second wave, considered 
the best for riding, looms behind and they 
paddle energetically before it. The scream- 
ing crest tosses a thirty-foot plume of 
spray where it is beginning to curl. 

The riders quickly turn left, increas- 
ing the fury of their paddling. They 
are lifted up and up, and fly toward the 
left and the beach at a speed of nearly 
forty miles per hour. The wave seldom 
moves faster than fifteen miles per hour, 
yet a skilful rider moving obliquely on 
the wave will travel perhaps 300 yards 
while the wave advances 100 yards. The 
wave is both a carrier and a whip. 

An exalted moment for onlookers, as 
well as the swimmer, is the spectacle of 
a sun-bronzed god moving along the crest 
of a far-distant wave, now lost to view 
as it breaks, then glimpsed guiding his 
board at terrific speed across smooth 
water to catch another wave just gath- 
ering. He speeds on in the grip of a 
living power, luckily catching wave after 
wave until he is swept joyously ashore. 

In summer the big surfs run. “With 
the end of heavy weather at sea and the 
rise of an offshore wind, there is joy at 
Waikiki,” says Mr. Gillies, and “round 
Honolulu run the words ‘big surf,’ and 
early in the afternoon young men desert 
the offices.” There is tradition in this 
inspiring conflict with the sea; this was 
the sport of kings, and the agile suc- 
cessors to Hawaii’s vanished nobility ably 
demonstrate their claim that this is the 
sport of sports. 


San Francisco's 
New Chinatown 


oo KERN entered the gaudy green, red, 
and yellow portals of the Shanghai 
Café on Grant Avenue, San Francisco. 
Something he displayed made the Chinese 
there, old and young, gather about him 
and chatter excitedly. He crossed the 
street to the Peking Bazaar, where Orien- 
tal merchants immediately deserted their 


embroidered robes and toy pagodas to see 
what he had. Farther down the street, 
where pungent odors from Shing Chong 
and Co., butchers, advertised all kinds of 
meat from live rabbits and pigeons to 
dried frogs and meats already cooked, 
there was the same bustle when he came. 

What Loo Kern had in his hand was a 
bit of paper—the first telephotogram of 
a Chinese message received over the wire 
in Chinatown. That message speaks for 
the new Chinatown that has arisen in San 
Francisco since the great fire of more than 
twenty years ago. In Travel Frank J. 
Taylor describes it. 

“Old Chinatown came about more or 
less by accident,” writes Mr. Taylor. “Old 
John Chinaman, he of the black satin pa- 
jamas and the pigtail cue, shipped across 
the Pacific in the ’sixties and ’seventies to 
build the railroads, to dig the leavings in 
the gold fields, to cook and wash and do 
the dirty work of the Californians. The 
sea captains dumped John and his pals 
ashore at the waterfront for so much a 
head, and they crowded for shelter in 
hovels on Grant Street, waiting for the 
labor bosses to sell them up the river as 
laborers. 

“White men soon deserted Grant Street, 
which became the center of a bit of China. 
In time the settlement became a curiosity, 
and tourists were led, to the accompani- 
ment of weird tales, through a series of 
winding, narrow hallways, through doors 
that were unbolted only after mysterious 
signals, and finally down a flight of rickety 
stairs into an evil-smelling room, where an 
aged Chinese obliged them with a thrill 
by smoking opium. 

“Chinatown soon attracted thousands 
of American visitors seeking the bizarre 
and finding it at John Chinaman’s door. 
John clipped off his cue, laid in a stock of 
Oriental wares, turned shopkeeper and re- 
joiced at the multitude which beat a path 
to his quarters.” 

Then came the fire, wiping out all. 
Since then the younger Chinese, American 
citizens, have rebuilt their city. They 
appreciated the glamor of narrow, color- 
ful streets, and the visitor sees gilded 
cupolas, upturned roofs, gaily colored 
doorways; and he smells the mingled 
smells of an ancient race. But behind 
those Oriental fronts lie modern struc- 
tures in which these modern Chinese live. 

During the in-between hours of from 
five to seven in the evening the tourist 
Chinatown is submerged. Porters scurry 
here and there with trays of steaming 
food, in covered dishes, on their heads. 
Then, in the herb stores and other dim 
caverns of commerce, Chinese men gather 
over cups of tea, to talk. The merchant 
in the little cashier’s box at the back 
clicks his abacus, the ancient adding ma- 
chine of China, and writes his painstak- 
ing accounts. 
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Soon the new Chinatown comes home. 
Chinese girls, “flappers in manner, spirit, 
and costume, stream home to Chinatown 
from places of employment throughout 
the city—tea-rooms, hotels, confectionery 
stores, and offices.” No longer willing to 
remain home in seclusion, they have gone 
forth in the modern American manner to 
find work. And while the Chinese man 


will clean house, wash clothes, cook meals, | 


the modern young woman prefers a less 
menial task, such as providing atmosphere 


in a tea-room or restaurant in her Oriental | 


costume. 
Where the old Chinese woman was 
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bought for cash by her husband, forever | 


severed from her family, and shut up in | 
the home, the new is quite American. She | 
is “a bobbed-haired flapper, so stunningly | 
like her American sister that only the | 
black almond eyes and ivory skin iden- | 


tify her. . . . She is an American citizen, 
can earn her own living, and insists upon 
selecting her own husband.” 


Some of those husbands are wealthy. | 


These tiny shops often take in large in- 
comes. Chinatown supports two operas, 
several class A apartment houses with 
elevators, and even a number of fine 
country houses across the Bay. Children 


from these and the lesser homes go to | 


American schools, learn the same lan- 
guage, arithmetic, and history as their 
American contemporaries, and appear in 
the khaki uniform of the boy scout. At 
night, however, many of them go to Chi- 
nese schools, there to learn the ancient 
learning of China. 

Chinatown is governed by the Six Com- 
panies, whose elders meet periodically in 
the Six Companies’ temple. arranged in- 
side like a colorful Chinese court. Here 
the wise men settle disputes between in- 
habitants of Chinatown, and somehow, in 
a way unknown to the white man, their 
judgments are enforced to the letter. 

Seventeen thousand Chinese live in 





these fourteen square blocks in the heart | 


of the city, close by the financial district. | 
Six daily newspapers they have, and a | 


telephone exchange where the 2500 sub- 


| 


scribers are asked for by name instead of | 


number. Never a uniformed policeman 
from that other city outside intrudes, un- 
less there should be a tong war. But be- 


hind the gaudy awnings, the bright lights, | 
the red and green balconies, and the pa- | 
goda-like roofs that line the streets, lives | 


the new Chinatown. 

Some there are who fear that the new 
will drive out the old, and that Chinatown 
will disappear. To them Mr. Taylor of- 
fers the comment of a Chinese merchant: 

“Don’t worry your head. Chinese mer- 
chants never change stores. May change 
upstairs where the family lives. But Chi- 
nese too good business man to change 
Chinatown much. Chinatown always be 
What visitors like so much.” 
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OU have seen pictures of Seville... dull, dead things 

without the magic of life and blood. You have dreamed 

of going perhaps... but HAVE you been? + + + Mother 

Spain is holding the Ibero-American Exposition at Seville 

and bids all to come and see...to wonder at the arts, science and achieve- 
ments, of not only her own domain, but those of all the Spanish 
Americas... Portugal, Brazil and the United States as well...2,400 acres 
in area. +- + + Seville spreads out in a brilliant patchwork of palaces, 
markets and churches. A merry-eyed merchant shouts his wares. Food? 
Ah, fit for the Prophet in Paradise. You join a gay throng...you go 
hunting. The costumes and dresses make a pretty splash of color...and 
twinkling lights throw long shadows into the night. + + + There are 
bull fights, carnivals, festivals...unending in variety. You draw back 
in a shadowed doorway and watch it all...a life ever-changing... never 
still. You half shut your eyes and let the whole mad galaxy of color 
and mystery swim by. + + + Seville will give you SUCH a welcome. Full- 
est details from the American Express and principal tourist agencies. 


1 / 
Ya 














Squash Comes of Age 





ITHOUT BENEFIT of ballyhoo, gain, in players who do not go in for _ sees two players milling about in the cen- 
squash tennis and squash rac- tournament play. New York and its sub- ter of a court about twenty by forty 
quets have become major win- _urbs, New Jersey, Omaha, Cincinnati, St. feet. They are trying to hit the ball so 
ter sports in America. This Louis, and the Pacific Coast are the that it will strike the wall above the tell- 
is no mean achievement. For where scenes of national association play in tale line in such manner that its bounce 
there is no ballyhoo, there is no gallery squash tennis, which is less of a national will be out of reach of the opponent. 
worth mentioning, and therefore no pastime than squash racquets. The two The play results in frequent caroms on 
“gate.” There are no master minds to are akin in the kind of court used, but all four walls, not unlike those in pool 
bombard the press with the doings of the — the ball is less lively in squash racquets, and billiards. Part of the strategy of the 
squash champions. Concise reports of and the “bat” has a longer handle and a__ game is to hold the center of the court 
the matches and tournaments, mostly smaller business end. without interfering with the opposing 
scores in small type, are printed in the There is a whole set of reasons for the player. Squash racquets affords a sim- 
newspapers, but no space is devoted to growing popularity of squash tennis. It ilar spectacle—with fewer caroms, how- 
the diet and idiosyncrasies of the leading is only moderately expensive; does not ever, because the ball is less lively. 




















































players. Neither of the squashes has had depend upon the vagaries of the weather, Squash is said to be older than its 
a scandal to bring it to the attention of | because it is played indoors in a four- relative, tennis, but it is without a his- W 
the public. walled court; is not difficult to learn if tory or a literature. There are only a _ 

Though unsung and even unknown to one is satisfied to be an ordinary duffer; few rule books and still fewer hints to few 
many thousands, squash has steadily in- and it is adapted to middle age as well as__ players. Even the encyclopedias barely just 
creased its following. In New York City, to youth. notice its existence. Clearly, what squash cool 
business and professional men have been The implements are a lively ball and a__ needs is player-writers. But their ef- rust! 
turning to squash tennis by the hundreds. racquet somewhat smaller than a tennis forts would be handicapped. A Tilden H 
In the last few years courts have been racquet, and the usual costume is a gym could easily increase the following; the : 
built all over the city, in university clubs, suit. The game is swift and provides excel- danger would be in attracting a gallery holic 
athletic clubs and in big office buildings. lent training in codrdinating the eye and for which there are not enough seats. you | 
In the Whitehall Building, for instance, the hand. Moreover, it is prescribed for With all four walls used for playing, it is Bi 
there is a court built by John D. Rocke- _ keeping down the girth. This last is justi- difficult to find space for grandstands. teach 
feller, Jr., and used by the Whitehall fication for any winter sport in our cities, Squash tennis courts have been in- aes 
Club. To these the business man may where regular participation in outdoor _ stalled at the Westchester-Biltmore and B 
go for an hour or so in the middle or winter sports involves much traveling. Apawamis Clubs at Rye. The Harvard J “42° 
at the end of the day, for all the exercise The spectator at a squash tennis match and Yale Clubs long have been leaders in gan-s 
he needs to keep fit. the game and the § watcl 

As an index of the other university clubs J your 
growth of popularity have taken it up Gi 
of squash tennis, Mr. gradually until now Mot 
Norman F. Torrance, nearly all have on 
Secretary of the Na- courts. At the Cres fishir 
tional Squash Tennis cent Club in Brook- fairy 
Association and lyn and the City Ath- Haw: 
Chairman of the letic Club the Squash 
Ranking Committee, Tennis courts are f= 
gave comparative fig- said to be in greater LA: 
ures on the number demand now than the ela 
of players in associa- handball courts Jj. 
tion matches. There There are four neW § on alle 
were 274 in the sea- courts at the New Steamsh 
son of 1925-1926; York Athletic Club, agg 
284 in 1926-1927; and several at te pt?! 
329 in 1927-1928; Park Avenue Squash B 4... 
and 465 this last sea- Club and the Rac 
son. quets and Tennis 

There was a corre- Club. The Short 
sponding increase, or Hills (N. J.) Club 
perhaps a greater A GAME OF SQUASH AT THE NEW YORK ATHLETIC CLUB has built them in 1s - 

lame_ 
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cI the Viudler ot Out—its Gol all Sunmet in HAWAII 


WuartT a summer’s vacation it will be—to live for a 
few weeks where the water is a place to p/ay and not 
just a way to cool off! Where the air is almost as 
cool as the smooth green breakers that slide and 
rustle on the coral sands! 

Here are long curving beaches sparkling with 
holiday color and gayety—tiny beaches, too, where 
you can drowse all day in the shade of a coco palm. 

Bronze-skinned Hawaiians will 
teach you how to balance on speed- 
ing surfboards. Native outrigger 
canoes ride the breakers at tobog- 
gan-speed. There’s a thrill even in 
watching them from the /anai of 
your beach hotel. 

Golf courses everywhere. 
Motoring, sightseeing, game- { e 
fishing, cruising among the A 
fairy islands of Oahu, Kauai, 
Hawaii and Maui. Hawaiian ( \ 


LASSCO LINE from LOS ANGELES 


Sailings every Saturday over the delightful Southern route on Lassco luxury 
liners and popular cabin cruisers, De luxe accommodations; also economy tours 
on all-expense tickets, Ask at any authorized travel agency or at Los Angeles 
Steamship Company offices: 730 South Broadway, Los Angeles; 505 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City; 140 South Dearborn Street, Chicago; 609 Thomas 
Bldg., Dallas; 685 Market Street, San Francisco; 119 West Ocean Avenue, 
Long Beach, Calif.; 217 East Broadway, San Diego, Calif. 





HAWAII 
Anko 


chanted 


2 Islewd 


Layground 7 
—~ i 4 
<< 4 ports — Hawaii is U.S.A. 


music and dancing, strangely beautiful. Volcanic 
marvels in Hawai U. S. National Park, where 
giant tree ferns line the motor road to Kilauea’s 
mammoth steaming crater. 

Fast trains and steamers bring Hawaii near enough 
for less thar a month’s vacation. The trip is only 
2,000 miles (four to six days’ delightful voyage) 
from the Pacific Coast, and all-inclusive tours range 
upward from $300 for three weeks, 
to $400 and $500, including steam- 
ers, hotels and sightseeing, for a 
month’s trip. De luxe accommo- 
dations, also, equal to those of 
Europe’s most renowned resorts. 

Ask your local railroad or 
travel agent. He can book you 
direct from home, via San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, Se- 
attle or Vancouver. No pass- 





MATSON LINE from SAN FRANCISCO 


Sailings every Wednesday and every other Saturday over smooth seas on fast de 
luxe liners; also popular one-class steamers. Novel entertainment features—glorious 
fun. Attractive all-expense Island tours. Regular sailings from Seattle and Port- 
land, Ore. See your travel agency or Matson Line: 215 Market Street, San 
Francisco; §35 Fifth Avenue, New York City; 140 South Dearborn Street, 
Chicago; 1805 Elm Street, Dallas; 723 Seventh Street, Los Angeles; 1319 
Fourth Avenue, Seattle; 271 Pine Street, Portland, Ore. 





2. 


HAWAII TOURIST BUREAU 


P. 0. BOX 3615, SAN FRANCISCO—P. 0. BOX 375, LOS ANGELES—P. 0. BOX 2120, HONOLULU, HAWAIL. 
Please send me Hawaii booklet in colors and a copy of “Tourfax’’ travel guide. 


Street & No. 


City. 
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“ Hy mn yy) 





Beautiful Rhenish Resort. Golf 
and all other sports. _ Modern 
Hotels. Hot Springs for Rheumatic, 
Articular and Skin Diseases. 


Bu ehlerhoehe 


enhausen 





Near Baden-Baden and Munich, 
resp. — Kurhaus and Sanatoria. 
Latest Equipment. Expert medical 
treatment for NERVE and INTER- 
NAL AILMENTS. 


? N euenahr 4 


ae COLOGNE. Superb Ciao.” : 
courts. Lovely surroundings. Ther- 
mal Springs for DIABETES, LIVER, 
GALLSTONES and STOMACH 
DISEASES. 


2 Oeynhausen . 


THE CITY WITHOUT STEPS," 
near Bremen and Hamburg. Beauti- 
ful 400 acre park. Alkaline Salt 
Springs. Treatments for HEART 
and all JOINT DISEASES. 

















? Wildbad _¢ 
IN THE BLACK FOREST. 1300 ft. 
Cog railway to SOMMERBERG. 





2500 ft. Radio-active Hot Springs. 
Indications: GOUT, RHEUMA- 
TISM and AILMENTS of OLD AGE 


Wiesbaden ¢ 


Popularity and fame of this Spa have 
outlasted centuries. It is equally 
famous for its social life as for its 
efficacious waters. Best Opera and 
Theatre. All Sports. Indications: 
RHEUMATISM, GOUT, DIGES- 
TIVE and RESPIRATORY AIL- 
MENTS. 


)Wildungen { 


as Cassel. In the midst of densely 
wooded hills. The Wildungen 
Waters (Helenenquelle) are pre- 
scribed by physicians the world 
over in disturtances of the GEN- 
ITO-URINARY SYSTEM. Expert 
medical treatment. Dietetic cuisine. 











46 West 4oth Street, New York City 


Please write for free Information and literature 


Mineral Waters & Salts through: 


SPA PRODUCTS, 164 Fifth Avenue New York City | 


' new home. 


| game. 


| had royal and noble devotees. 
| phlet of a sporting goods dealer on devel- 
| oping form in squash racquets says, “Grasp 


| ported for squash racquets. 
| noted, was in second place with 106, and 
| the widely heralded rowing and basketball 
| shared third honors with 99 each. 


| Albert. 
| of Cole Falls, dropping eighty-four feet 





April, 1929 
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At all these clubs there is a 
professional to serve as instructor. 
Squash racquets is primarily a college 
While the ball is not so fast as 
that in the squash tennis, the play is 
violent. 
peal for women players, and is exceed- 
ingly popular in England, where it has 
A pam- 


the racquet as you would a hand mirror.” 

Perhaps that explains why women are 

more proficient at this form of squash. 
A striking indication of the boom in 


| squash racquets was furnished in the sta- 
| tistics on the Harvard freshmen who 


signed up for winter sport acitivities last 


| January. Squash racquets was the popu- 
' lar choice. 


Of the 900 first-year men 
who turned out for winter sports, 200 re- 
Track, be it 


3,000 Miles by Canoe 


| Wi THE DOUBLE OBJECT of paddling 


a sixteen-foot canoe from northwest- 


| ern Canada to Mexico and of breaking the 
| world’s record for long distance canoe 
| trips, Robert Copeman and John Nolan 
| set out from Edmonton, Alberta. 


“You guys is crazy,” shouted a small 
boy as they pushed off down river. 

Reading between the lines of Mr. No- 
lan’s account of the trip, which now ap- 
pears in Forest and Stream, one suspects 
that the two canoeists at times thought 
that boy right. But, though failing to 
reach Mexico, they did break the record. 
Their route lay down the North Saskatch- 
ewan to Winnipeg, up to the Minnesota, 
and down again to the Mississippi. 

Barring sunburn and mosquitoes, all 
went well for the first 780 miles to Prince 
Here they had to run the rapids 


through fourteen rapids in four miles. 
Though their canoe was slewed around 
broadside to the current, shipping water 
as it did so, they made the passage Once 
more all went well—for a while. 

“T have been lost in tropical bush and 
on the slopes of a mountain range,” writes 
Mr. Nolan, “but for real mental torture I 
would recommend the more adventurously 
inclined to sample the eerie feeling and the 
hopeless paralysis that grips on finding 
one is lost on a vast sheet of water.” 

This was what happened on Cedar 
Lake’s 500 square miles of wind and wave. 
For four days they were lost’ on it, part 
of the time being held ashore on an island 
by the choppy water. Then on down the 
continuation of the Saskatchewan to the 
Grand Rapids. Here they covered their 


Nevertheless, it has a great ap-- 


dele Mr. 


little craft with an oiled splash sheet, and 
set forth once again: 

“Into the maelstrom we plunged, where, 
deafened by the terrible noise and scared 
almost stiff, we set our course, gently ang. 
ling the giant rollers which in places rose 
to more than twenty feet in height. At 
times we were perched on the tops of 
these giant waves with half of our canoe 
sticking up into the air. Then with a 
sickening swoop we would fall into the 
trough and mount another mighty roller 
that appeared about to engulf us. The 
roar was simply deafening, for the rapid 
runs between high rock walls covered with 
spruce and pine. Though water poured 
over us, our heavily oiled splash-sheet shed 
it as fast as it came over the side.” 

Five and a quarter miles of that, and 
they were in the smooth water of the 
Grand Rapids settlement, there to be told 
that no white man had ever shot the rapids 
before in a sixteen-foot canoe. 

Dodging windsqualls, getting drenched 
to the skin, and bailing, they crossed Lake 
Winnipeg to the Red River. Two days up 
that brought them to Winnipeg, where 
they received a vociferous greeting, and 
signed their names in the civic autograph 
book that bears Col. Lindbergh’s name. 

For a month they bucked upstream. 
Then came eight miles overland to the 
Minnesota, here hardly more than a small 
creek, whose rocks constantly scraped and 
banged their little craft. But in the end 
they reached the Twin Cities. 

As they paddled down the Minnesota 
and across Lake Pepin frosty days and 
frostier nights set in, but at last they 
reached the Mississippi. Paddling peace- 
fully along the Wisconsin bank one: day, 
they heard behind them the purr of a 
motor launch. At twenty-four knots it 
swirled by them, teetering their canoe over 
so that food, sleeping bags, and other 
gear went overside. Taken ashore, they 
spent the night, and awoke to find the 
ground covered with snow, and a heavy 
blizzard blowing. This decided them that 
the 3,450 miles they had covered were 
enough. The trip to Mexico was off. 

“Not for ten thousand dollars,” con- 
Nolan, “would I undertake 
such a trip again.” 


Outdoors With the 
Sourdough 


le A THIRTY-FOOT poling boat loaded with 
a ton and a quarter of food and equip- 
ment, two Alaskan old-timers went pros- 
pecting. They journeyed from Fort Gib- 
bon on the Yukon downstream to the 
mouth of the Novikaket, and up its wind- 
ing course for more than 400 miles—all 
within the Arctic Circle. One of them, 
Harold L. Criger, tells their story in Out- 
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door Life. Vouched for by the editor as a | 
picture of the actual life of the far north- 
ern prospector, hunter, and fisherman, the 
tale is told in the sourdough’s own idiom. 

One rainy morning, at the junction of 
the Big Mud and Novikaket rivers, Criger 
went fishing with a light steel rod, trout 
line, and spinner: 

“IT snagged a two-pound greyling the 
first time,” he writes. ‘It looked like I was 
going to get skunked on the next cast as I 
was about to raise the spinner and cast 
again but I had a bad attack of heart 
failure. 

“A pike or musky (dunno which) with 
a front on him like a ten-ton Mack truck 
had followed the spinner nearly to shore 
and at the last moment decided it looked 
good enough to eat. If I hadn’t been par- | 
alyzed with surprise I’d have jerked the 
spinner out as he was out of a trout rod’s 
class a mile, but I was too late. He made | 
a wild lunge, opened a mouth like a fur- 
nace door and closed it on that little inno- | 
cent No. 2 spinner. I woke up, set hooks 
and he left for deep water in a cloud of | 
anay. . 

“Paddy, hearing the splash, poked his 
head out of the tent to see if I’d fell in the 
river, but seeing the rod bent nearly double 
he came running down. . . . The pike 
decided to live out of water about half 
the time for the next ten minutes. I 
played him up and down, back and forth 
and round ‘and round for a full hour— 
and that tiny spinner still held! Twice he | 
headed for a driftwood pile upstream and | 
the way I treated that rod and line to turn 
him was a sin and a shame. 

“I worked him close enough to shore | 
several times to get a good look at him but 
he’d always make a wild run for deep 
water again. Each run began to get shorter 
and shorter and finally he came in belly 
up. I held the rod in one hand and slipped 
a leather glove on the other. I made a 
wild pass at his gills and staggered out on 
dry ground with him and Paddy gulped: 
‘My gawd, you got him!’” 

Next day, as they poled around a bend 
in the river, Criger saw a cow moose feed- | 
ing on moss in the river bed, in about three | 
feet of water. It being fine weather, he 
took his camera and started to stalk her, | 
crawling up wind on hands and knees under | 
cover of the tall grass. | 

“I got a couple of snapshots of her at 
twenty-five feet and then when her head 
went under again I crawled right up to 
her,” he writes. “I was on a cut bank 
about level with her back and figured I 
was safe, so I reached out and slapped her 
on the rump with my hat and let out a 
Comanche yell that put her in high gear 
from the first jump. Her head was under 
water when I hit her and she let out a 
strangled blat that spouted water like Old 
Faithful. She also broke all records for 
the standing high-jump.” 
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The expectations of a European vacation are fully realized 
only when the trip is properly planned. Travel is then an 
inspiration ... an education ... a joyous experience. 


Cook’s make a special feature of Individual Travel. From 
your own ideas— your time available—your budget, they 
develop an itinerary fashioned exactly to fit your needs... or 
from your most sketchy ideas create a worthwhile tour. 


Cook’s pre-arranged programs include all types of Group Travel 
with or without escort; from the very highest class of Luxury 
Tour to the economical, yet comfortable Popular Tour... 


With 88 years of experience, 200 offices in Europe alone, — 
close affiliation with Wagons-Lits Co., Cook’s service represents 
the utmost in value and satisfaction. 


Individual Travel. Group Travel. Automobile Tours. Airplane 
Tours. Steamship Tickets by all lines. Cook’s Traveller’s 
Cheques. 5 


THOS. COOK & SON 


585 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Philadelphia Boston Baltimore Washington Chicago St. Louis 
San Francisco Los Angeles Toronto Montreal Vancouver 





in co-operation with 


WAGONS-LITS CO. 


701 Fifth Avenue, New York 














Eugene O'Neill Searches for God 


AM NOT ONE GIVEN to a Statistical 

appreciation of Mr. O’Neill. Yet it 

may be of significance to some that 

“Dynamo,” just produced by The 
Theater Guild, is his thirty-second ven- 
ture into playwriting, and his fifteenth 
long play. What is of more significance 
is that “Dynamo” is the first in a trilogy 
purporting to be man’s search for a God 
to take the place of the ancient God de- 
stroyed by his scientific mind. Rather, 
after seeing “Dynamo,” would I describe 
the attempt as revealing Mr. O’Neill’s 
own distraught state of mind. The for- 
mal faith of his inheritance seems to be 
destroyed within him. 

This is no new phase in Mr. O’Neill. 
After his disillusioning experiences at sea 
some dozen years ago, his eyes burned red 
before the injustice done the un- 
derdog. His bitterness, his dark- 
ened vision, his powerful anathe- 
ma, all welled up in his playlets, 
and in his first long play, “Be- 
yond the Horizon.” Since then 
his canvas has widened, and the 
color of his hate has deepened, or 
rather intensified. We now wit- 
ness a man who got himself in so 
deep in this hatred that it is diffi- 
cult for him to escape, however 
much he might wish to penetrate 
into the mysteries of life rather 
than excoriate what he deems to 
be the narrow indecencies of 
Puritanism. 

This struggle in O’Neill has 
done much to create an intense 
drama, if not a wholly enlight- 
ened one. Here ai least has been 
an American playwright who, with 
a rhythmic fervor, has pled his 
case, and with a daring experi- 
mentalism has defied the conven- 
tional theater and opened new 
vistas of psychologic treatment. 

These methods have not been 
new with him, they have just rep- 
resented his daring use of dis- 
carded material, like the solilo- 
quy, which the playhouse long 
ago relinquished as unreal. With 
a petulant daring, he has trod, 
158 


play in and play out, the road lead- 
ing to the private thoughts of his char- 
acters, and these private thoughts have 
measured the real intentions of his 
themes. 

Otherwise, one might, with some just 
claim, judge O’Neill as a melodramatist 
of outward violences, wherein death plays 
a part merely to hide the poverty of his 
conclusions. One can never accuse O’Neill 
of not possessing the will to think, but 
merely of not having the materials which 
one should have in order to think clearly. 

With the use of the mask in “The Great 
God Brown” and with the use of spoken 
subsidiary dialogue in “Strange Inter- 
lude,” O’Neill has done something posi- 
tive for the modern technical side of the 
theater. He seems satisfied that with 


A SCENE FROM O’NEILL’S “DYNAMO” 


these two new conventions he has ample 
means of showing the struggle between 
the outward and the inward reactions of 
peoples. “Dynamo” makes use of the 
double dialogue; the dual dramas of what 
one says and what one thinks. 

In other words, I wonder whether his 
greatest success until now has not lain 
in the pliable devices he adopts to obtain 
new effects. For I still contend that 
though there is a great sweep of poetic 
energy in Mr. O’Neill, he needs to clarify 
his own mind, in order not to befuddle 
the minds of his spectators. He floun- 
dered in “The Great God Brown,” trem- 
bling on the verge of beautiful intima- 
tions. It may be that in his own suffer. 
ings he has had nothing of the patience 
of Job, and in his eager reach for wis- 

dom he has none of the sage § 
beauty of Emerson. I often sus- 
pect also that there lurks in 
O'Neill some of his reportorial 
love of doing the startling thing, 
and of saying the unutterable 
thing as a shock to the nerves of 
a dumb humanity. 

“Dynamo” interests by reason 
of its novelty and timeliness. It 
holds because it throws, not a 
new light, but a further x-ray on 
O’Neill’s state of mind. Religion 
today shouts from the pulpit that 
some spiritual control must be 
put upon science, else the ma- 
chines we are inventing wil 
eventually wreck our spiritual be- 
ing. O’Neill, as bitter against the 
accepted religionist as he is against 
the New England which must 
have hurt his spirit in days gone 
by, raised up the Great God 
Dynamo as he did the Great God 
Brown, and tries to worship 
something which kills the body as 
readily as Puritanism has killed 
the spirit in the past. 

The dogmatic God of the Puri- 
tan, what is he? questions O'Neill. 
And is the Dynamo a_ worthy 
substitute? Evidently, to judge 
by the disastrous denouement of 
the play, O’Neill’s answer is No. 
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0 enjoy better the Old World’s Grandeur, Beauty, 

Act and Romance, go to Germany, where trans- 
portation is’so efficient and so comfortable that traveling 
is a real pleasure. The world’s qreatest railway enterprise 
is the German Railroads Company. The world’s finest 
train is ils Rheingold Express. The world’s.most advanced 
airplane service is operated by the Lufthansa. Theworld’s 


best organized autobus system is that of Germany’s two 


thousand lines, supervised by the Federal Post Office. 


The joys of your vacation, the thrills of visiting medieval 


towns, great art centres, magnificent cathedrals, romanfic 
castles, modern cities, international spas is greater in Ger- 
many for the efforts of these great transportation com- 
panies. Because it is their foremost aim to provide for 
you excellent service at low rates —safely, courtesy, speed, 
good and reliable connections, comfort and travel pleas- 
ure, Add to this Europe’s finest net of motor roads, hotel 
accommodations adapted fo every taste and purse and a 
hearty welcome throughout the land—and you have the 


land of ideal travel pleasure— Germany. 





INFORMATION OFFICE 
665 FIFTH AVE. NEW VORK, N.Y. 


AUTeererressesecee weeecccssses eeccesessescces Seecsccecsee ane 


Please send me Illustrated Travel Brochures on Beautiful Germany. 
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What would 


the world’s. 
greatest 
travel 7 


1929...1930 
WINTER 


CRUISES 


O you know that there is a 
D single travel system...with 
its own offices in 35 Asiatic ports, 
52 European cities...with regular 
routes covering two-thirds of the 
globe...with connecting systems 
such as State Railways of India... 
with cruise experience covering 
500,000 miles ? 

What cruises would such a 
system plan? Canadian Pacific 
presents for 1929-30: 


ROUND-THE-WORLD 
More than ever, the great world 
experience. Three added ports. 
Five outstanding events. The 
epochs of Italy, Greece, Egypt, 
India, China. Empress of Austra- 
lia, 21,850 gross tons. From New 
York, Dec.2, 137days. From$2000. 


SOUTH AMERICA-AFRICA 
The world in its most startling 
contrasts. West Indies...South 
America...South Africa...Interior 
Africa...lastof the vast wilderness 
...East Africa... Egypt...the Medi- 
terranean. From New York, Jan. 
21, by Duchess of Atholl, 20,000 
gross tons. 104 days. $1500 up. 


MEDITERRANEAN 
Two cruises, 73 days each. Em- 
press of Scotland (Feb. 3). Em- 
press of France (Feb. 13). Both 
from New York. As low as $900. 

The alluring details are in 
booklets. If you have a good 
travel agent, ask him. Also the 
Canadien Pacific: 344 Madison 
Ave., New York... 71 E. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago... 201 St. James 
St., West, Montreal . . . and 30 
other cities in U. S. and Canada. 


Canadian 


Pacific 
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Here he is true to form, for his great 
shout, since the early days of his career, 
has been that the mechanical age is soul- 
less. 

In “Dynamo” his hero is son of a Puri- 
tan divine; on one side of the stage you 


' see the skeleton two-storied house of this 


man of God. Across the way is the two- 
storied home of the heroine, daughter of 
an atheist. “O'Neill shows you his line 
of struggle at the outset. You hear the 
heavy drone of pietism, the mad shout 
of red-hot unbelief. In one home you are 
given the deadening conventionalism of 


. | righteousness, with the heavy burden on 
| youth which the son breaks when he runs 


away. In the other home, you are given 


| the common stock of the workman, with 
| his daughter torn between common ideas 


of class hatred and sex instincts that draw 
the boy to her. 

O’Neill likes nothing better than to drag 
himself away from falsities and to leave 
himself floundering in a sea of problematic 
gropings. The boy’s defection from his 


| family kills his mother, breaks the spirit 


of his minister father. On his return 
home he gets a position in the hydro- 
electric plant, run by the atheist. Having 
deserted the God whom he has defied in 
the same spirit that Sinclair Lewis defied 
him from the pulpit out West some years 
ago, he turns to electricity as the driving 
force of the world, and the hope of the 
future. You get from O’Neill a smat- 
tering of pagan reactions.. He sets up a 
Dynamo to worship, even as a savage sets 
up an idol, and he finds it wanting. In 
a mad frenzy he kills the girl he loves, 
amidst the whirring of motors, and he 
rushes to the Dynamo, which kills him 
by the very blind energy which it pos- 


| sesses. 


Religion he still interprets as something 
Yet one feels like ut- 
tering the warning that the Third Empire 
which Ibsen’s Emperor and Galilean 


| sought in belief and apostasy, which in 
| childlike faith the children of Maeter- 
| linck’s fantasy sought in the Blue Bird, 


lies nearer home than any of us think. 
We have little sympathy for O’Neill’s 
frantic young man, for the simple reason 


| that he possessed no sensitiveness of soul, 


no control of himself which would make 
him search within himself. At least in 
“The Great God Brown” the notion was 
clearer. “Dynamo” seems to show revolt 
and destruction to cover a multitude of 
ill-digested exclamations uttered with 
vigor. 

If we say, therefore, that “Dynamo” 
has no new story to tell, we are not 
denying that in many ways O’Neill tells 
it dynamically and with mad frenzy. The 
second piece in his trilogy may bring 
some order out of the chaos. Had the 
Guild performance not been so perfect 
as it was, Glen Anders and Dudley Digges 








EUGENE O’NEILL 


and Claudette Colbert realizing much of 
the character portrayal to a fine degree, 
“Dynamo” would not have gone across 
so well as it did. 

I should imagine that it were best to 
judge it, after the other two pieces of the 
trilogy are seen. And that the other two 
are now ready we are led to expect from 
O’Neill’s program declaration that after 
the trilogy comes a new drama, which 
in a strict sense is neither play nor novel. 
“There will be many plays in it and it 
will have greater scope than any novel I 
know of,” he writes. “Its form will be 
altogether its own—a lineal descendant of 
‘Strange Interlude’ in a way, but beside 
it ‘Interlude’ will seem like a shallow epi- 
sode.” 

Does this mean that we will have to 
have breakfast, lunch and dinner served 
between the episodes? Surely if to do 
such theater stunts means to be challeng- 
ing, O’Neill is our most challenging play- 
wright. But I still feel that what is the 
matter with “Strange Interlude” is that 
it is a two-play story crammed into a 
few hours, where it might have been more 
effective as a four-act drama. Shall we 
say that O’Neill at present is showing 
hydro-electric energy, where he should be 
concerned more with wisdom? 


Mr. Milne’s 
Bit of Fluff 


COMEDY AS LIGHT as soufflé, with 
dashes of wit and charm in it, has 
added another play to A. A. Milne’s grow- 
ing list of stage productions. It is called 
“Meet the Prince,” and is in the hands of 
Basil Sydney and Mary Ellis for interpre- 
tation. It is the merest tenuous thread of 
an idea, an imaginative frolic at a week- 
end party, in the Milne manner. 
Mr. and Mrs. Nobody, of Hampstead, 
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have found life incompatible and have 
separated, she to go as an imaginary 
widow of an Indian soldier, and he as an 








imaginary Prince Michael of a buffer state | 


in the Balkan regions. Their separate 
ways thus assured, they again meet, after 
they have prospered as may be, and each, 
knowing the other’s subterfuge, threatens 
to disclose the other’s identity to those 
now gathered to meet the Prince and do 
him honor. 

The danger that besets this dramatist is 
one of facility. His mind is atune to fun, 
and he’ll stretch it to a thinness which 
three acts pull almost asunder. Yet an 
evening at “Meet the Prince” has this vir- 


tue, that it leaves a good taste in the | 


mouth, even if it leaves little in the mind. 


Mr. Ervine Tells Us 
What He Thinks 


T. JoHN ErvINneE has not had an easy 

time since he came to New York as 
the visiting dramatic critic of the New 
York World. He has been regarded very 
much as a foreigner who wouldn’t possibly 
be able to understand the American lan- 
guage, and as an insular theatergoer, who 
would think us just a little below the worst 
in London as regards our taste and our 
manners. Mr. Ervine has been an old 
friend of ours in the capacity of dramatist 
and novelist, and need not despair of the 
regard we have for him. But, since he has 
been attending our first nights, and show- 
ing toward us a certain condescension, we 
have become nettled and possibly shown 
our irritation too palpably. 


In this country since September, 1928, | 


Mr. Ervine has had opprobrium cast upon 
him. He gives a list of the motives im- 
puted to him, and he details them in an 


© Underwood - 
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International Currency 


It was in 1891 that the sky-blue Travelers Cheques were de- 
vised by the American Express. They were the first cheques 
to show the foreign money equivalent of a specified amount 
of U. S. dollars. 

Their method of identification was made simple, but sure. 
The purchaser signs his name on each of the cheques when he 
buys them. When he wishes to spend them, he signs his name 
again in the presence of the person accepting them. The agree- 
ment of the signatures makes the cheques spendable. If they 
are lost or stolen, uncountersigned or not surrendered for value, 
the American Express refunds in full. 

American Express Travelers Cheques have stood the test 
of time, and are known all over the world. To many foreign 
hotels, shopkeepers, they are synonymous with American trav- 
elers and signs bearing the announcement “American Express 
Travelers Cheques are accepted here” may be seen even in 
the smallest of villages and hamlets. 


Issued in denominations of 


$10, $20, $50 and $100 
Cost 75c for each $100 


You can buy them at 22,000 Banks, 
teamship tickets, American Express and American Rail- 
hotel reserva- way Express offices. Merely ask for 


SS the sky-blue American Express Trav- 
cruises and tours 


planned and booked elers Cheques. 
to any part of the 
world by the Amer- 
ican Express Travel 
Department 
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Steamship Co., Limited 
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do for reducing hips, back, thighs and calves, you 
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Campbell Electric Exerciser. And I'll be glad to 
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health-building, flesh-reducing results for your- 
self before deciding to purchase. 


NOW—-at a popular price 


I make both portable and floor models. I sell 
them direct from my factory at an unbelievably 
low price and on small monthly payments. Write 
for free illustrated book and amazing intro- 
ductory offer. 


THE WILLIAM CAMPBELL COMPANY 
424 Union Avenue - Alliance, Ohio 
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article of unusually vitriolic warmth, ap- 
pearing in a recent number of the Satur- 
day Review of Literature. Lugubriously, 
he calls his article “Exit, the Theater!” 

We learn that when he turned to New 
York, he looked to Broadway for that 
center of gravity in the theater which he 
thought London had lost. He had been 
warned not to regard America in the light 
of the American plays imported into Lon- 
don theaters. We really were not, so he 
was told, a medley of people predomi- 
nantly bootleggers, thugs, crooks and the 
like. Everything in America was of such 
roseate promise, as it pertained to the 
theater, that he expected to find every- 
where a standard as high as that set by the 
Theatre Guild. For, before he sailed, Mr. 
Ervine said that he heard from the Amer- 
ican visitor: ‘Our theater grows, and 
yours declines.” 

Heartily weary of the bad London show- 
ing, Mr. Ervine was all the more glad of 
an opportunity to come to New York. 
But the misfortune was that he found our 
Broadway and its adjacent side streets 
blatantly vulgar and mentally deficient. 

He has been spending a goodly portion 
of his time telling us so—in the course of 
which, he declares, he has been subject to 
malignant abuse. He has been called an 
anti-Semite, he has been accused of being 
jealous of Eugene O’Neill, he has been 
scorned by one of the authors of “The 
Front Page,” which drama he designates 
as “an extraordinary vulgar play, in which 
there are many brutally humorous lines, 
some coarse characterization, a brilliantly 
swift and well directed production and 
uncommonly fine acting” (a designation 
with which we cannot quarrel, however 
much we may prefer Mr. Ervine’s “John 
Ferguson” to his critiques in The World). 

About to terminate his visit to America, 
Mr. Ervine finds our theatrical symptoms 
quite the same as those that are destroy- 
ing the drama in England. The class of 
theatergoer which assures the healthy life 
of a good play has been driven out by “the 
grossness or fatuity of the plays per- 
formed,” to judge by those he has seen 
these past months. This is one of the dis- 


| integrating facts causing panic in the thea- 


ter today. The really valuable public is 
| sick of the “smarty-smutty plays.” Mr. 
| Ervine reviews the same economic and so- 
| cial ailments we have already noted in 
this department, and centers his hope on 
the Theatre Guild, which we are not un- 
inclined to do ourselves. 

It is not new conviction with him, how- 
ever, that the theater will not be saved 
alone by an ordering of the finances. Mr. 
Ervine is inclined to think that we do not 
see the conditions he is merely repeating, 
not stating for the first time. I am glad 
he has been in America, though I am sus- 
picious that maybe he still is as woefully 
unaware of the reform spirit in the the- 
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First among all California vacations— 
Yosemite National Park! 


On your way, you can see the famed 
Mariposa Grove of Big Trees, world’s 
oldest living things, where a motor stage 
takes you through the giant Wawona Tree 
shown above. Then on to a towering 
panorama—bold El Capitan, 3600 sheer 
feet of granite, mirrored with regal beauty 
in the Merced River... brooding Half 
Dome, mile-high and famous in old In- 
dian legend ... Glacier Point, scene of 
the awesome nightly firefall ... and all 
within a day’s ramble more and higher 
waterfalls than in any equal area on earth. 


If time is short, see Yosemite on a 2- 
to 4-day All-Expense Tour, for from $30 
to $76.75 from Merced, California, your 
mainline stopover point. Or spend a 
week—in vast Sierra solitudes or Yosem- 
ite’s popular resorts—on the kind of va- 
cation you like best. Swimming— fishing 
—motor tours—horseback riding—trips 
afield with Government nature guides— 
the famous nightly firefall— concerts un- 
der the stars... a vacation filled with 
diversions alone! 


Accommodations for every travel al- 
lowance include housekeeping cabins, 
High Sierra trail camps, picturesque 
lodges and the colorful Ahwahnee, Cal- 
ifornia’s most distinctive resort hotel. 


Your travel agent can plan the entire 
trip, or write direct for illustrated folders 
to Yosemite Park and Curry Co., Yo- 
semite National Park, California. 
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ater outside of Broadway as he was when 
he wrote his “The Organized Theatre: A 
Plea in Civics.” 

There are positive forces at work to 
save our theater before it exits. And it 
would be unfortunate if Mr. Ervine re- 
turned to London still a belated reviewer 
of the true state of the American theater. 
Mr. Zangwill once berated our plays and 
our players, and then confessed that he 
hadn’t seen them during his stay here. 

What is the matter with Mr. Ervine is 
that, being forced to live so continually in 
the atmosphere of Broadway, he has seen 
only that dull atmosphere against which 
the actual reformation has hurled itself. 
He should visit the semi-professional thea- 
ters in Pasadena, California, in Dallas, 
Texas, in New Orleans, Louisiana, and 
then ask himself: How can such effort be 
brought into the body of that professional 
theater which is still alive, and which he 
acknowledges he sees so excellently thriv- 
ing in the Theatre Guild? 








The Shavian Belief 


“ SHaAw has passed his seventieth 
year, he has been put in the category 
of old men. Some are interpreting him 
as though his days of originality were 
ended, as though his writing had come to 
“mind’s end,” and all he might do here- 
after will only be a repetition, an intensi- 
fication of what he has said and done 
before. 

This attitude might be held with justi- 
fication after reading his “The Intelli- 
gent Woman’s Guide to Socialism and 
Capitalism,” were it not for the fact, as 
Mr. St. John Ervine points out in the 
Yale Review, that Shaw has always had 
the delightful, surprising habit of giving 
the lie to such general statements about 
himself. “My mind is played out,” he 
once declared, and then wrote “Saint 
Joan.” 

He toys still with the notion of a drama 
about Oliver Cromwell, about George 
Washington, about William the Third. 
Such constant activity indicates no immi- 
nent decrepitude in Shaw, says Mr. Er- 
vine; he is as quick, as active, as alert as 
ever. But, after seventy, we are justified 


in claiming that one’s mental creases, | 


one’s intellectual tendencies are well in- 
dicated. 

In all he has written during his actual 
seventy-two years, Shaw has preached 
but one Gospel, “that God, or the Life 
Force, is an imperfect power striving to 
become perfect.” He is not omniscient, 
omnipotent, because disease, the weak- 
ness of human institutions and human 
nature, prevent him from attaining his 
full empire. “Unable to reconcile the 
conception of a beneficent and omnipo- 
tent God with the continuance among his 
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Tarpon Time -:: 


Tarpon Time . . . what magic these words have to lure 
fishermen to the sunshiny waters of Florida. The giant 
tarpon—it is difficult to believe that so large a fish can 
be captured with a thin line, a rod and a reel. A real 
thrill awaits you. Imagine your eight-foot fish leaping 
high out of the water desperately shaking his head to 
loosen the hook, while the taut line vibrates. Truly, 
there is no sport like it! 


Bring your clubs. There 1s excellent golf on our own 
course. It is advisable to wire for reservations. J. F. 


Vallely, Useppa Inn, Useppa Island, Lee County, Fla. 
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creatures of every kind of suffering,” 
writes Mr. Ervine, ‘““Mr. Shaw is driven 
to the belief that God may be all-good 
but is not all-powerful.” 

The experiments God has made to at- 
tain this goal, the instruments by which 
he has worked—man is one of them— 
have often broken under his will; then 
they are scrapped for newer and better 
ones. Who knows but that man—at best 
an imperfect instrument—may yet have 
to be scrapped for a better type of 
partner. 

“No fundamentalist is as certain as 
Mr. Shaw,” Mr. Ervine records, “that 
sickness and suffering and misery and 
misfortune are the result of man’s wick- 
edness or, as he would prefer to put it, 
man’s reluctance to help God to perfect 
himself.”” Hence, Shaw seems to warn 
man that his refusal to abet the Creator, 
his inability to overcome the weakness in 
himself, may yet be man’s own undoing. 

In Shaw’s Socialism, Mr. Ervine sees 
“an attempt to clear up the untidiness of 
life, and to set man free from material 
activities which waste his _ spiritual 
growth.” What have these energies to 
do with the mad scramble for the neces- 
sities of living, when all the spiritual in- 
clinations of man should be freed for his 


own fulfillment? There is a great, un- | 


necessary bother about existence, when 
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the real thing that counts is to fathom | 


the true purpose of existence. Mr. 
Ervine writes: 


“It is because he believes that the mere | 


impedimenta of life may be reduced or 
eliminated better by the organized com- 
munity than by the unregulated and un- 
coordinated efforts of individuals that he 
calls himself a Socialist.” 


Drama Postscript 
A’ THE PRESENT WRITING, the plays 


that hold attention in New York are 
the following: 





Ethel Barrymore in Sierra’s “The King- 


dom of God.” 


The Theatre Guild’s productions of | 


O'Neill’s “Strange Interlude” and “Dy- 
namo.” 

Charles Hopkins’ production of A. A. 
Milne’s “The Perfect Alibi.” 


Arthur Hopkins’ production of Philip | 


Barry's “Holiday.” 
Walter Hampden’s production of Ros- 
tand’s “Cyrano de Bergerac.” 


Basil Sydney and Mary Ellis in A. A. | 


Milne’s “Meet the Prince.” 

Jed Harris’s production of Behrman’s 
“Serena Blandish.” 

William A. Brady’s production of El- 
mer Rice’s “Street Scene.” 


David Belasco’s production of Molnar’s 
“Mima.” 
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he specialized experience of the White 
Fireman just as they secure for their 
clients the expert assistance of specialists in 
heating, plumbing, ventilation, refrigeration 
and electrical engineering. 


[== architects today are calling upon 
t 


The White Fireman is as alert in detecting fire 
hazards from a reading of the blue print as 
from an inspection of the completed structure. 
And the correction of hazards before construc- 
tion involves little or no expense, whereas the 
cost might prove prohibitive later on. 


This loss-prevention engineering service offered 
by the White Fireman costs nothing, and fre- 
quently it results in considerable dollars-and- 
cents savings for property owners. For instance: 


Provision for a simple, inexpensive protection 
against exposure, in the plans for a theatre, is 
saving the owner $494 per year in lower 
insurance premiums. The separation of a ga- 
rage from a dwelling is saving the owner of a 
large residence $282 every year. The protec- 
tion of stairways and elevator shafts is saving 
a hotel company $1120 per year. 


The White Fireman’s advice is practical. It 
not only points the way to greater safety of 
life and property, but it saves property owners 
money as well. 

£ Jt 1% 


HO is the White Fireman? He is used in this g — f nF 1. 
advertising to symbolize loss-prevention engineer- “i . dium Insurance Company of 
ing service—a nation-wide service, supported by insur- . eo 


ance companies, having for its purpose the reduction } ‘ , ae h ' 

of loss-hazards. Consultation on proposed structures, i Nort America 
inspection of property, testing of materials and equip- a es PHILADELPHIA 

ment, and many other kinds of technical assistance 

comprise the work of this service. Ask your North and 


eg | Indemnity Ins. Co. of 
North America Agénts are listed in the Insurance é N orth America 


eee of classified telephone directories under Pee i A / write practically every form of insurance except life 
INSURANCE CO. OF NORTH AMERICA.” 2A The Oldest American Fire and Marine Insurance Company—Founded 1792 


re Te Tae 3. , 
Property Owners may Secure Loss-prevention Service through Responsible Insurance Agents 
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tion is sometimes worth a thousand words—because 
it sticks in the memory. By means of the Mimeograph, 
business and educational institutions throughout the 


world are putting pictures to work as never before. 





Hourly, thousands of maps, drawings, charts, forms, 
diagrams may be easily and inexpensively reproduced by 
this high-speed device. Anything that can be typewritten 


or traced on the stencil sheet is ready in a twinkling for 
















































private printing. The quickest and least expensive means 
of duplicating form letters and all kindred matter. Simplic- 
ity—speed—low cost! Let us tell you how you may put 
Mimeograph’s picture-ability to work to your profit. A request 
to A. B. Dick Company, Chicago, will bring full particulars. 
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Inengineering this $3,000,000 
plant, a single Ferguson 
idea saved the owner $27,000 
a year in operating expense. A 
second idea, involving expendi- 
ture of $2,000 increased the 
overallefficiency of the plant 7%. 

















IVE important engineering and 
construction operations under- 
taken by Ferguson Engineers so far 
this year, are directly traceable to 
this one job, well done in 1927. 


If this is the type of engineering and construction accomplishment 
you want on the plant or addition you have in prospect, get in 
touch with Ferguson. A wire, a letter, or a phone call will bring a 
Ferguson executive to your office at your convenience. 


For anyone interested in plant design, construction and equipment, the Ferguson 
“Cross Section” holds a vast fund of practical information. Published monthly 
in concise, usable form. A request on your letterhead will bring it to you gratis. 


THE H. K. FERGUSON COMPANY . CLEVELAND, OHIO 
1650 Hanna Building , Phone CHerry 5870 
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ostly About Authors 


E INTRODUCE TO OUR READERS 
this month a new. department 
in that division of the maga- 
zine which we call “News and 
Opinion.” This new department concerns 
itself with items of interest among the 
states, and it will grow in scope and 
value. While our own news-gathering fa- 
cilities are by no means slight, full meas- 
ure of success for such a department:may 
well depend upon aid rendered by the 
reader—who is therefore invited to call 
the Editor’s attention from time to time 
to significant occurrences or phases of 
progress in his own community, which 
might otherwise escape our notice. This 
month the principal topic of discussion 
in that new department is the acceptance 
of a tax on gasoline by every one of the 
forty-eight states; and in the following 
issue the reader may find chronicle and 
comment upon a newer trend of a similar 
nature: a state tax upon cigarettes. 


F WE ARE TO TELL something about 

authors represented in our contributed 
articles this month—as has been our re- 
cent custom on this page—we might start 
with the fact that Charlie Sherrill, as he 
was probably then known, was American 
hundred-yard champion in 1887. Now 
his hobby, instead of running for Yale, is 
the study of stained-glass windows. 
Throughout England, France, Italy, Spain, 
Germany, and Flanders he has journeyed, 
wherever a stained-glass window might be 
seen. Meanwhile, since he is a prominent 
member of the New York bar, a former 
Brigadier General in the national guard, 
and has served his country with distinc- 
tion as Minister to Argentina, Mr. Sher- 
rill has made the acquaintance of states- 
men and diplomats wherever he has gone. 
He maintains a residence in Paris and 
writes with intimate knowledge about 
conditions in Europe. The reader will 
have noted a dozen of his articles in our 
pages in the last six years. 


W: MIGHT SIMILARLY introduce the 
author of our article on the World 
Court by saying that he is a former prin- 
cipal of the high school at Sturgeon Bay, 


Wisconsin. But the school teacher be- 
came a lawyer, and in due time—like 
many other lawyers—he became a United 
States Senator. As chairman of the Dem- 
ocratic National Convention in 1924, 
Senator Walsh came to be known to. mil- 
lions of radio-listeners, adding to prestige 
acquired through sixteen years upon the 
floor of the Senate. Conspicuous service 
to the nation came as chief prosecutor 
for the special Senate committee un- 
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earthing oil frauds. As a leading member 
of the Foreign Relations Committee, he 
has taken prominent part in the long dis- 
cussion looking toward American mem- 
bership in the League of Nations and the 
World Court. 

Charles W. Stokes is not a newcomer 
to our pages. His previous contribution, 
just a year ago, “The Decline and Fall of 
Prohibition in Canada,” will be remem- 
bered. A business career in the field of 
transportation has given him exceptional 
opportunities to know his present topic. 
the attractions of the Dominion for the 
the tourist. He draws a fascinating pic- 
ture, though he does not paint the lily. 

Three years ago Mr. Hoover, then Sec- 
retary of Commerce, had to deal with 
perplexing questions concerned with the 
preservation of Niagara Falls. He, an 
engineer, must act to save the Falls from 
engineers. He appointed, as the one 
American civilian member of a special 
control board, the man who had been 
most active in the campaign for preser- 
vation of the Falls. That man was J. 
Horace McFarland of Harrisburg, printer 
extraordinary, twenty years president of 
the American Civic Association, vice- 
president of the National Municipal 
League. The joint board has made its 
report to Washington and Ottawa, and 
Mr. McFarland outlines in this issue what 
he characterizes as a great restorative 
experiment. 


oys, GANGS, AND Crime. The reader 
will remember that article, in our 
issue for March. It told of the fact that 
most criminals nowadays are boys under 
twenty-one, often as young as sixteen. It 
told also of the demonstrated value of 
boys’ clubs as a crime deterrent, the 
theory being that when you give a boy 
something useful or interesting to do you 
keep him out of mischief. In the April 
number, Burridge Butler, a prominent 
Chicago publisher, president of the United 
States Foundation for Boys’ Clubs, fol- 
lowed with an account of what business 
men in his city are doing to prevent juve- 
nile crime by the building of boys’ clubs. 
No article of ours in recent years has 
attracted more comment than that one 
on Boys, Gangs, and Crime. Requests 
for permission to reprint came thick and 
fast; newspapers and magazines repub- 
lished it in part; and as these lines are 
written there comes a note from a Ger- 
man living in Paris, who wants to obtain 
the illustrations so that he may republish 
the article in a German paper. 
Looking on at the interest aroused in 
that article, we have reason to believe 


that just as surely as there has been; 
wave of juvenile crime so there is now; 
corresponding wave of interest in the wel 
fare of the under-privileged boy.  \\j 
shall not drop the subject of boys’ club 
as an alternative for prison cells. 


HE STORY OF THE CREATION, in the 

first chapter of Genesis, is related in 
less than eight hundred words—the equiv. 
alent of two columns on this page. Pre. 
sumably, many interesting details wer 
omitted, but the Editor always feels hin. 
self on firm ground when he recommens 
that classic instance of brevity in descrip 
tive writing to authors who feel cramped 
by the space assigned to them. The ston 
of the rise of Canada, for example. as i 
comes to us from half a dozen Dominio 
authorities whom we had persuaded ti 
relate it for our readers, requires so mutt 
space that we are obliged to print it in 
two issues instead of one. The first ar 
ticle (and the longest) appears in thi 
issue; others will be found a _ month 
hence, in the June number. 


_ ALL THIS INTEREST in Canadi! 
the reader may ask. There ar 
many answers, rather than one. 

Canadians are our nearest neighbors, 
the people most like us in origins, habits 
and ideals. Across some three thousand 
miles of common border there is no bar 
rier; the citizen of northern Maine o 
Minnesota or Washington is just as clos 
to his Canadian neighbors to the north 
as he is to his fellow-citizens in adjoining 
states of the Union. 

Of Americans living abroad, nearly 
400,000 in number, 234.000 reside in 
Canada, according to recent estimates 0 
our State Department. In the years be 
fore the War, a hundred thousand per 
sons each year went from the United 
States to settle permanently in the Do- 
minion, though since then the number 
has shrunk by three-fourths. On the 
other side of the picture. we find mor 
than a million Canadian-born persons 
living in the United States. 

Canada is our best customer, and the 
trade back and forth across the border is 
greater than that carried on by any other 
nations in the whole world. In its vol 
ume of trade, indeed, the Dominion now 
stands fifth among the nations of the 
world, surpassed only by Germany and 
France in addition to the United King: 
dom and the United States. 

With its new status in the British Em 
pire, a minister at Washington, and men 
bership in the League, Canada acquires 
vast importance in the family of nations 
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ROSS OFF the large investment 
for a generating plant when you 
are considering your Los Angeles factory! 


Concentrated development of Los Angeles’ 
water and power resources, and aggressive 
initiative in their distribution, have estab- 
lished the highest standard of dependable 
service at lowest cost. Industry here finds 
it more economical to buy Central Station 

bbe power than to generate its own energy, 

habits despite an abundance of cheap fuels. Every 
manufacturer receives civic cooperation in 
lowering production costs, increasing out- 
put and stabilizing earnings. 


Stabilized earnings have been the founda- 
neatly tion of Los Angeles’ industrial growth. 


eee Low plant investment, abundant and cheap 


2S Ol 
a water, year round working climate, favor- 
able labor conditions, varied raw ma- 

terials, adequate rail and water transportation, close-. : e 

in market of 2,500,000, tributary buying area of \~ AS bp wwe of Power ~ 

11,000,000, and proximity to foreign outlets are con- _>% = . ict son nen : 

stant forces that permit dominant advantage in com- ex compute your Los Angeles 
petitive markets of the world. iN Power Costs. 

N\ Facts applied to your specific 
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Is it any wonder that many of America’s industrial @45% planed bepemioanse 


giants are already here? me ly and confidentially to your 
‘ production executives. 


; =. Address Business Agent, 20 
BUREAU OF POWER AND LIGHT [QepsB) — souhBroadway, Los Angeles, 


City of Los Angeles California. 
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HAVE been engaged 
in psychological work 
for many years—not 
exclusively, for I am now, and 
for more than fifteen years have 
been, one of the judges of the 
highest trial court in my state; 
but my spare time has been 








A simple scientific system 
of Christian thought and life 
which gives Christianity the 
power of godliness as well as 
the form, and puts into it the 
living vibrant force which brings 
prosperity, love, happiness, 
achievement, health, peace and 
more abundant life. Not a re- 
ligion, or a sect, but a movement 
within the churches, loyal to 
their work and ministry, and 
based squarely upon the teach- 
ings of Jesus as verified, explained 
and practically applied by 
modern scientific Psychology. 


And the kingdom is not far 
to seek: it is “at hand,” just as 
John the Baptist said it was, 
and not in some far off place. 
It is but a step from the sordid 
things and idle thoughts of 
everyday life to the throne room 
and the presence of the Great 
King, whom to know is every- 














largely devoted to the study and 
application of the principles of 
the new psychology, not only in 
my own life and affairs, but in 
the lives and affairs of thou- 
sands of other people all over 
the world whom it has been my 
great privilege to know in the 
relationship of teacher and pupil. 
These pupils have reported a 
great many marvelous achieve- 
ments as the result of their 
study and application, including 
miraculous healings of stubborn 
diseases, large increases of in- 
come and personal efficiency, 
phenomenal achievements in 
business and social and profes- 
sional life, notable successes of plans 
that had theretofore failed, the coming 
into possession of things that had 
long been desired but never obtained, 
changes of unhappy conditions and un- 
pleasant environments, and the attain- 
ment of a wonderful state of peace and 
self-understanding which makes every 
hour of life a pleasure and every future 
day a joyously happy prospect. 
Through all these years of study, 
and work, and teaching, and writing 
books and magazine articles, and evolv- 


ing new and simpler means of apply- . 


ing the liberating truth in human lives 
and affairs, I have come to realize that 
so-called modern psychology is not 
modern at all, but that its true author- 
ship runs back nineteen hundred years 
to the peaceful hills and dales and 
crowded marts of Judea, and to the 


CHRISTIAN 


Psychology 


By 


Daniel A. Simmons 


Man Christ Jesus, the Greatest 
Teacher the world has ever known. 

Having made this discovery, I have 
learned that the promises of Jesus may 
literally be fulfilled in human lives— 
that men and women may get the 
things for which they pray just as He 
said they could, provided they will 
pray in the manner He prescribed ; and 
that if one will seek first the kingdom 
of God and His righteousness, all 
physical things will be “added” to him, 
just as Jesus promised. 

I have found the kingdom of God 
just where Jesus said it was, and have 
had the great good fortune to bring 
many others into the kingdom and its 
great rewards. 

Within the kingdom there is joy and 
success and health and love and peace 
and happiness beyond description. 


thing that makes life worth 
living. 

And so it is that I have come 
into a work that seems to me to 
be larger and more important 
than any work I have ever done 
before—the work of leading 
men and women, through sim- 
ple and thoroughly tested scien- 
tific means, into the kingdom of 
God and its incomparable riches 
of more abundant life, health, 
success, achievement, love, ser- 
vice, peace and happiness. 

And as part of this work I 
have written a manuscript book- 
let entitled “The Kingdom of 
God,” which tells just what and where 
the kingdom is, and how to begin the 
search for it. It is a personal and inti- 
mate message of faith and hope and 
courage and love, and is sent ABSO- 
LUTELY FREE to all who feel that 
they are ready for it. The American 
Institute of Psychology, with which I 
am connected, will be glad to send a 
copy of it to you, dear reader of this 
page, if you will merely fill out and 
send to them the coupon printed below. 
[-———FREE LECTURE COUPON 
|) Tne Amerrcan InstituTE oF PsycHOLOGY 


105 Law Exchange Bldg. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 

_I would be pleased to receive a copy of Judge 
Simmons’ message, “The Kingdom of God,” 
which I understand you will send free and 
postpaid and without any obligation on my 


_The American Institute of Psychology, 105 Law Exchange Bldg., Jacksonville, Florida 
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Nature as Set Forth in Books 


our more northerly latitudes. While 

we may not all be listening for the 

call of the wild, we are at least sen- 
sible of that great awakening which an- 
nually overtakes Nature. At this season 
there are abundant reminders of the 
claims put forth by the great Out-of- 
Doors. 

Even in the book world we cannot 
wholly free ourselves from the “old spring 
fret.” We should like for a while to get 
away from the more “bookish” books— 
the man-inspired scriptures—to glance 
between the covers of a few volumes that 
Nature herself inspired; for there is such 
a message abroad as “Back to Nature” in 
bookdom. 

Good old Gilbert White, of Selborne in 
Hampshire, was the first Englishman to 
make a success of writing natural history 
for popular consumption. He was sixty- 
nine when his work, describing the flora 
and fauna of Selborne itself, together 
with the human history of the place, 
was published. Within a few years he 
died. That was late in the eighteenth 
century. Here in America, 
George Washington was 
President of an infant re- 
public. How was White, 
the country curate, all his 
life a naturalist, to 
know that within a cen- 
tury his modest trea- 
tise would run to more 
than eighty editions 
(several bearing a New 
York imprint), that it 
would be circulated be- 
yond the seas, that in 
the upstart nation west of 
the Atlantic it would have 
thousands of readers who 
had never even seen the plant 
and animal species that it de- 
scribed with so much care? 
“The Natural History of Sel- 
borne” now has its place on the roll of 
English classics; for it is literature as well 
as science, and in its field it has had few 
rivals. 

In the form of writing that Gilbert 
White made popular, American natural- 
ists, amateur and professional, have con- 
tributed mightily. It was the New En- 


Gene is fairly here at last, even in 


JEAN HENRI FABRE 


glander, Henry D. Thoreau, who suggested 
through his essays the undreamed-of 
riches of the Massachusetts landscapes. 
Later came John Burroughs, John Muir, 
Henry van Dyke, and a host of 
others who have depicted the 
beauties of outdoor America, 
each from his own view- 
point. Nobody would 
think of any one of these 
as a conscious imitator 
of Gilbert White; yet 
he must be regarded as 
a forerunner in what 
has become, since his 
day, a distinct depart- 
ment of literature. 
John Burroughs rec- 
ognized a sharp distinc- 
tion between the literary 
treatment of Nature and 
the scientific treatment. The 
one, compared with the other, 


said he, is like free-hand 6 Kevston = 
JOHN BURROUGHS 


drawing compared with me- 
chanical drawing. “The lit- 
erary artist is just as much in love 
with the fact as is his scientific 
brother, only he makes a dif- 
ferent use of the fact, and 
his interest in it is often 

of a non-scientific char- 
acter. His method is 
synthetic rather than 
analytic. He deals in 
general and not in tech- 

nical truths—truths 

that he arrives at in the 

fields and woods, and 

not in the laboratory.” 
It would be well to bear 

in mind this distinction, 
elaborated by Burroughs 

in his essay on “The Liter- 
ary Treatment of Nature,” 
for it is fundamental to the 
long-drawn-out controversy 
over “nature-faking,” which 
began in President Roosevelt’s time and 
has not yet altogether subsided. The 
real trouble with the nature-fakers was 
that they carried the humanization of the 
brute creation beyond the bounds of fact. 
They were eager to put a man’s reasoning 
power into every animal they described. 
Burroughs puts it all in this nutshell: 


“Humanize your facts to the extent of 
making them interesting, if you have the 
art to do it, but leave the dog a dog and 
the straddle-bug a straddle-bug.” 

The allusion to straddle-bugs  re- 
minds us that some of the most 

vital nature books that have 

come to us (in translation) 

from Europe have been 

those concerned with the 

insect kingdom. The re- 

markable descriptions 

by Fabre are almost as 

well known here as in 

France. Maeterlinck’s 

famous study of the 

bees is also a classic 

among us. But let us 

not overlook the contri- 

butions of American nat- 

uralists. Long ago Mr. 

and Mrs. Peckham of Mil- 

waukee wrote a brilliant and 

entertaining book about the 

solitary wasps, and now 

comes Edward G. Reinhard 

with a capital analysis of “The Witchery 

of Wasps,” for which Dr. L. O. How- 

ard, long known as the chief “bugolo- 

gist” of the Department of Agriculture at 

Washington, writes a foreword, thus af- 

fixing the OK of official science to Mr. 
Reinhard’s book. 

Many summer camps in various parts 
of the country are supplied with small li- 
braries, which come into use on rainy 
days and at other times when outdoor 
activities are lessened. Such libraries 
might well contain the standard authors 
named in this article, together with such 
excellent authorities as Frank Chapman 
and William Beebe. Probably Theodore 
Roosevelt would be represented in such 
collections automatically. 


A Few of This Season's 
Nature Books 


MONG TWENTIETH-CENTURY writers 
successors of Thoreau and Burroughs 
have already appeared. Only the other 
day we received from her American pub- 
lishers a collection of nature studies by 
Mary Webb, who died recently in En- 


New books noticed in this department will be found listed—with publisher’s name, price, etc.—on page 22. 
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Stuart Chase 


MEN AND 
MACHINES 


By the co-author of 
Your Money’s Worth 


What have machines done for us and 
to us? Where are the billion wild 
horses of industry carrying us head- 
long? To this examination of the 
machine age, Mr. Chase brings his 
wit and insight and a regimentation 
of facts which will jar the platitude 
mongers. $2.50 


THE LITANY OF 
WASHINGTON STREET 
By Vachel Lindsay 


“Somebody should offer a prize to- 


the person who can find one dull 
paragraph in this book—it won’t 
cost a cent.”—St. Louis Globe Dem- 
ocrat, Illustrated; $3.00 


Important Books on 
Public Affairs 


LETTERS OF THE 
EMPRESS FREDERICK 


Edited by 
Sir Frederick Ponsonby 


The Kaiser’s mother takes you be- 
hind the scenes at Potsdam. “Cannot 
fail to be a world wide sensation.” 

$8.50 


—N. Y. Times. 


THE BALKAN PIVOT: 
YUGOSLAVIA 
By Charles A. Beard and 
George Radin 


The hub of the new Balkans is ex- 
amined in all of its important phases 
—with special emphasis on its rela- 
tion to European affairs. -$2.50 


AMERICA’S NAVAL 
CHALLENGE 
By Frederick Moore 
All those interested in world rela- 
tions should read this dispassionate 


and revelatory account of America’s 
naval policy. ‘$1.50 


THE 
MEXICAN AGRARIAN 
REVOLUTION 


.By Frank Tannenbaum 
An Institute of Economics study of 


Mexican conditions—reliable, docu- 
mented, thorough. $2.50 


The MIGHTY MEDICINE 
By Franklin H. Giddings 


One of America’s foremost sociolo- 
gists examines the work of “medicine- 
men” in primitive as well as modern 
society. $2.00 
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NEW 
MACMILLAN 


BOOKS 


Walter Lippmann’s New Book 


A PREFACE to MORALS 


delight to those w 





Edwin Arlington Robinson 


CAVENDER’S HOUSE 


A New Poem by the Author of Tristram 
Fifth Printing before Publication 
The literary event of the year will be the publication of 


this new narrative poem by Mr. Robinson. It contains 


some of the most impassioned and moving writing he 
has ever done. $2.00 


EMPEROR FRANCIS JOSEPH 
OF AUSTRIA 
By Joseph Redlich 


“Easily one of the most important contributions to per- 
manent and substantial biographical literature which 
has appeared in recent years.”"—Harry Elmer Barnes. 
Second Printing. $5.00 


ANDREW JOHNSON 
By Lloyd P. Stryker 


Johnson has come down to us as the most reviled and 
misunderstood of all the Presidents. Mr. Stryker rein- 
terprets the man in this biography. + 2 vols. $7.50 


THE ORIGINS OF THE 
WORLD WAR 
By Sidney B. Fay 


This book has created a profound reaction throughout 
the world and may yet undermine the war guilt basis 
on which the Versailles settlement was erected. You 
must read Mr. Fay to be conversant with European 
affairs. Third Large Printing, 2 vols. $9.00 


INSTINCT AND INTELLIGENCE 
By R. W. G. Hingston 
Book League of America April Selection 


The romance and mystery of the insect world is revealed 
here by a great natural scientist who spent seventeen 
years in the delightful company of tropical insects, study- 
ing their ways of thinking and the operation of their 
instincts. His story will fascinate you. $3.25 


Prices subject to change on publication 










By the Author of Men of Destiny 
First Printing 80,000 


There is a very personal appeal in this book for any- 
one who is trying to learn the fine art of living with 
reasonable contentment in a cold and chaotic modern 
world. The philosophy of self-reliance which Mr. Lipp- 
mann presents so —_ will prove a refuge and 

o have lost their faith and with it 
their bearings. Publication May 1. $2.50 


“A fascinating book” 


THE NATURE OF THE 
PHYSICAL WORLD 
By A. S. Eddington 
Here is an Alice in Wonderland for 
mature, inquiring, eager minds—a 
rare adventure, a fabulous journey 
into secrets of the universe. The 
New York Times says “there could 
scarcely be a more admirable exposi- 
tion of the content of recent physical 
science...a luminous...and beautiful 


book.” Third Large Printing. $3.75 
New Novels 


THURMAN LUCAS 
By Harlan Eugene Read 
A compelling story of how a man 


found himself -after adversity and 
disaster. $2.00 


INTO THE WIND 
By Richard Warren Hatch 
The story of a New England boy of 
spirit and determination who wins 


to freedom and contentment against 
strong headwinds. $2.00 


TREADMILL 
By Lola Jean Simpson 
School teaching and educational sys- 


tems behind it are the subjects of 
this fine story. $2.00 


VICTIM AND VICTOR 
By John Rathbone Oliver 
“Told with a constant intensity of 


feeling and sympathy.”—N. Y. Sun. 
$2.50 


Illustrated Books 


EVOLUTION OF ART 
By Ruth de Rochemont 


This is a popular introduction to art 
in all its phases and periods of de- 
velopment, written with a contagious 
enthusiasm and beautifully illus- 
trated. $6. 
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gland. Fittingly enough, these essays are 
bound up with a sheaf of poems by the 
same author; for, as Walter de la Mare 
points out in his introduction to the 
book, Mrs. Webb’s mere statement of 
facts observed by her is essentially poeti- 
cal, whether in rhyme or not. From this 
it should not be inferred that her descrip- 
tions of natural objects are in any degree 
vague or unscientific. Indeed, the con- 
trary is true; witness this passage cited 
by Mr. de la Mare: “The pollen grain 
of chicory—an outer and inner hexagon 
united by rays—is a rose-window in a 
shrine of lapis lazuli. It needs no light 
behind it, for it illumines itself.” Here 
we have precision, charged with the life 
force that produces true poetry. 

Surely the director of the London Zoo- 
logical Gardens may be counted on as a 
firm putter-down of every kind of nature- 
faking (although he may not know what 
the term itself signifies). Mr. Boulenger’s 
new book of Animal Mysteries may be 
taken as a safe guide for young and old. 
The author, whose business first and last 
is with the facts of animal life, has 
familiarized himself with the popular leg- 
ends that have been associated with ani- 
mals everywhere. He explodes several 
persistent errors that have grown out of 
these myths; but the chief value of his 
book is in its full descriptions of the habits, 
migrations, and dwelling-places of various 
species. He gives an interesting account 
of experiments at the London Zoo to de- 
termine the effect of different forms of 
music on animals. 

We have another book of African ad- 
venture from the pen of Martin Johnson, 
the author of “Safari.” The new volume, 
Lion, like its predecessor, is strikingly il- 
lustrated, as it could hardly fail to be, 
Mr. and Mrs. Johnson being continually 
engaged in the filming of African wild life 
for the American Museum of Natural His- 
tory. In their lion campaign they erected 
a photographic laboratory in Tanganyika 
as an adjunct to a permanent camp. One 
of their stunts was to get flashlight pic- 
tures of lions near the carcasses of zebras 
at night. In extending their operations 
they formed and sustained contacts with 
large groups of lions. In fact, the King of 
Beasts ceased to have for them his old- 
time terrors, in a measure; but they 
learned his tricks. 

The study of plants in relation to their 
environment, known as the science of 
plant ecology, is likely to have an impor- 
tant influence on landscape architecture. 
A little book well planned to further such 
an influence is American Plants for 
American Gardens, by Edith A. Rob- 
erts, Professor.of Botany at Vassar, and 
Elsa Rehmann, landscape architect.. The 
suggestions made by these writers may be 
utilized not only in the landscaping of 
large estates and parks, but for small 


country places as well. This branch of 
plant study, apart from its purely scien- 
tific value, which is large, may have a 
practical outcome of real significance. 

Two other new books of interest to 
American cultivators of flowering plants 
are American Rock Gardens, by Ste- 
phen F. Hamblin of Harvard, and Gar. 
den Lilies, by Isabella Preston of the 
Central Experimental Farm at Ottawa, 
Canada. Both these authors are trained 
and experienced horticulturists. 

A new edition of W. H. Hudson’s Birds 
and Man, with an introduction by Ed- 
ward Garnett, affords a good introduction 
to the nature writings of that versatile 
observer and author. Hudson was born 
in Argentina, of English parentage, about 
1850. He wrote much excellent fiction, 
but excelled in descriptions of rural life, 
of birds, and of animals. Most of the 
essays in “Birds and Man” are devoted to 
descriptions of English birds, in which 
Hudson is a worthy rival of Sir Edward 
Grey at his best. 


Travel and Description 


ROM THE DAYS of Marco Polo the 

Near East and the Far East have held 
surpassing attractions for occidental 
travelers. A glance at recent publishers’ 
lists and announcements is enough to re- 
veal the large place those parts of the 
world continue to hold in travel litera- 
ture. Several of the leading illustrated 
books of the current season exemplify 
this fact. There is Webb Waldron’s 

















FROM THE JACKET OF “THE RAIN- 
MAKERS” 


Blue Glamor, recounting his tour of 
Mediterranean ports by tramp steamer, 
involving the visitation of sixteen coun- 
tries, taking in such cities as Alexandria, 
Jaffa, Beirut, Mycenae, Salonica, Con- 
stantinople, and Marseilles. It was a col- 
orful journey. Impressions of the port 
towns and their inhabitants were caught 
by Mrs. Waldron’s brush and pencil to 
good purpose, as the book’s illustra- 
tions attest. Mr. Waldron is a practised 
editor and author. 


ey 


A twentieth-century Marco Polo j 
Owen Lattimore, who recently traveled 
by caravan from the Mongolian fron. 
tier across the Gobi Desert and over the 
cldest roads in the world to Turkestan, 
A keen observer, Mr. Lattimore make 
his discoveries intelligible and _ interest. 
ing to the readers of The Desert Road 
to Turkestan. 

One of the Far Eastern countries that 
was long thought impenetrable by Westem 
influences is Tibet. Even to the present 
day the Europeans who have lived in the 
country enough to learn the ways of 
the people are very few. Preéminent in 


this small group is Sir Charles Bell, whos 


new book, The People of Tibet, ha 
just appeared. This Englishman lived 
nearly twenty years among the Tibetans, 
mastered their language, and knew all 
classes of the population. He knew them 
in their homes and in their daily occupa. 
tions. If there is any living man who can 
interpret this strange community to the 
modern Western world it is Sir Charles 
Bell. 

We are accustomed to Harry L. Fos- 
ter’s “vagabond” tales of adventure in 
foreign parts and his carefree, irrespon- 
sible jaunts and hikes. Sometimes we be- 
come so engrossed in Mr. Foster’s per- 
sonal fortunes that we forget for the mo- 


ment where he is and to what country hef 


wishes to direct our attention. That can 
hardly be said, however, of his new book, 
Combing the Caribbees. The reader 
never loses sight of the fact that the scene 
of the story is in the West Indies and 
much of the time in the less-known por 
tions of those islands, for although Mr. 
Foster does a good deal of writing for the 
benefit of tourists, he has a passion for 
getting off the beaten tourist trails and 
into the hinterland. This time he gives 
half his book to Haiti, and it is surprising 
that within five days’ sail of New York 9 
much that is primitive and out of touch 
with twentieth-century civilization may 
yet be found. Moreover, within the 
mountain wilds of that island are remark- 
able architectural remains that few white 
men have viewed. The ruins of Chris 
tophe’s palace and castle, as pictured in 
this book, are worth a long journey to 
see. Mr. Foster gives a balanced state- 
ment of the conflicting views on the 
merits and demerits of the American 0c 
cupation. 

To observe and study another civiliza- 
tion than our own we do not have to cross 
our national boundaries. Mrs. Mary Rob- 
erts Coolidge, of California, has spent 
years in acquainting herself with the life 
of the Pueblo Indians of New Mexico and 
Arizona. So painstaking has been het 
research, summarized in The Raim 
Makers, that we do not expect anyone t0 
challenge the scientific accuracy of het 
statements. At the same time her book 
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Buy Your Books This Way 
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Before you can read any book, a thousand hands must be employed in its mak- 
ing, hundreds of human minds must be utilized in its production. Here is the 
graphic story of three past Guild successes and a coupon which will bring you 
full details of the Guild plan which saves you money —on books like these! 
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MAGIC ISLAND, 
by W. B. Seabrook, 
was the Guild selec- 
tion for January, 
1929. It has been the 
subject for feature 
articles in every im- 
portant literary re- 
view in America. It 
is an account of the 
lives, beliefs, mor- 
als and practices of 
the natives of Haiti. 


The author was the 
first white to pene- 
trate the innermost 
depths of the Island, 
the only white man 
who ever witnessed 
the voodoo rites and 
ceremonies perform- 
ed in the jungle by 
the black priest- 
esses. 


After the Editorial 
Board has selected 
a book, the manu- 
script is put into 
many accomplished 
hands, If it is to be 
illustrated, the art- 
ist gets one copy. 
Mr. Alexander King 
made twenty full 
page drawings for 
MAGIC ISLAND. 


Manufacturing 
paper for Guild 
books. Each title 
chosen by the Edi- 
tors presents a new 
paper problem. The 
experts who choose 
the ‘‘sheet’’ to be 
used, select the stock 
that is most appro- 
priate to the nature 
of each book’s con- 
tents. 


The finished volume 
finally appears, after 
weeks of labor and 
artistic effort. In 
each case the Guild 
edition of any book 
is equal inevery way 
—printing, illustra- 
tion and binding—to 
the regular retail 
edition of the same 
title. 


Have To Do 
































MEET GENERAL 
GRANT, by W. E. 
Woodward, was a 
biography of one of 
America’s greatest 
generals. His life 
before the Civil War, 
his military career 
and his term in the 
White House in- 
spired Mr. Wood- 
ward to write this 
fascinating book. 


Mr. Woodward 
could not go to a 
foreign shore for his 
material. It lay in 
libraries, letters, 
documents and pho- 
tographs. When the 
book was completed 
Horace Liveright 
published the trade 
edition simultane- 
ously with the spe- 
cial edition publish- 
ed by the Guild. 


Before any books 
are bound, “galley” 
proofs are read and 
re-read by the au- 
thor, the printer, the 
typographer and 
other painstaking 
men and women to 
prevent any errors 
—to give you the 
book exactly as the 
author wrote it. 


The type set, proofs 
read, forms locked, 
the mighty presses 
are set in motion 
and thousands of 
copies of the un- 
bound sheets which 
will later be books 
are printed in a sin- 
gle day. More than 
60,000 copies of this 
book were printed 
for Guild members 
alone. 


MEET GENERAL 
GRANT, like 
MAGIC ISLAND 
and TRADER 
HORN was an im- 
mediate favorite 
both within and 
without the Guild. 
Thousands of read- 
ers paid the full 
price for their cop- 
ies from bookdeal- 
ers. Guild members, 
of course, saved 
money. 


Is Mail The Coupon 


To secure twelve of 
these carefully made 
volumes, each on a 
different subject, 
each embracing a 
different field of 
thought; all youneed 
do is pay a single 
subscription fee, 
much less than the 
regular price of the 
books you receive, 





Now that the Ex- 
change Privilege 
has been added to 
all the other advan- 
tages of Guild mem- 
bership, you need 
not keep the month- 
ly -selection unless 
you want to. You 
may return it with- 
in a week of its re- 
ceiptin exchange for 
any book in print in 
the United States. 
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HAPPY MOUN- 
TAIN was written 
by a lady who lived 
in the district of 
which she wrote. 
Maristan Chapman 
was a native of Ten- 
nessee. Her book, a 
first novel, was 
truly a growth of 
the soil, sprung 
from America it- 
se. °e 


When the manu- 
scriptwas submitted 
to the Guild, Mr. 
Van Doren and his 
associates saw its 
possibilities imme- 
diately. It has been 
mentioned by im- 
portant critics as 
eminently fitted for 
the Pulitzer Prize, 
as the best Ameri- 
can novel of 1928. 


The binding varies 
on each Guild selec- 
tion in everything 
but quality. Art 
boards are used 
whenever they seem 
appropriate, but the 
backs are always 
cloth. Various tex- 
tures and colors of 
linen and library 
buckram are the 
usual bindings. 


The Guild now 
mails more than 
70,000 copies of its 
monthly selection to 
members in every 
quarter of the globe. 
The selection for 
February 1929 was 
sent to eighty-five 
foreign countries in 
addition to the 
possessions of the 
United States. 


Innovations and im- 
provements of every 
kind are being con- 
stantly devised for 
the embellishment 
of Guild books or 
for the betterment 
of Guild service. 
Every package you 
receive isa surprise 
package from the 
very center of the 
publishing world. 


proc cc-----------: 


I The Literary Guild, Dept. 74-R. R. 
I 55 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Please send me the new booklet WINGS 
I which tells me how tc save money on books 


] like these. 
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_New- 
Crowell Pook» 


Twelve Bad Men 
By Sidney Dark 


Some of the famous “villains” of 
history—Louis XI, Cesare Borgia, 
Cellini, Thomas: Cromwell, Maza- 
rin, Jeffreys, Marlborough, Fred- 
erick the Great, Casanova, Talley- 
rand, Fouché, and Robespierre. 
Illustrated, $3.00 


Famous 
Composers 


By Nathan Haskeil Dole 


To this revised edition has been 

added a new chapter on Sullivan, 

18 new portraits, and a new index. 
Illustrated, $3.75 


Famous 
American Duels 


By Don C. Seitz 


A series of sharp vignettes which 
afford an illuminating study of the 
times in which honor asserted it- 
self upon the field. 

Illustrated, $3.50 


China Yesterday 
and Today 
By E. T. Williams 


The standard work on China now 
brought to the close of 1928. 
Ilustrated,{$3.75 


The New 
Citizenship 
By Seba Eldridge 


A study of American politics, in- 
difference to the ballot, the weak- 
ness of Democracy, etc. 

$2.50 


Protestantism in 
the United States 


By Archer B. Bass 


A history of Denominationalism 
and study of inter-denominational 
co-operation. The only adequate 
book on the subject. 

$3.00 


Ageless Youth 


A Book on Beauty for Women 
By Charlotte C.West, M.D. 


“How to be beautiful” is an age- 
old question, answered by a physi- 
cian and popular writer. 

$3.00 


Send for Complete List 





THOMAS Y. CROWELL CO. 
393 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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has those vital qualities that result from 
first-hand contact with the subject, as 
contrasted with mere ‘‘paper work.” 

Ninety years ago John L. Stephens, the 
American traveler, began his 3000-mile 
journey through the North American 
tropics. Phillips Russell, writer, and Leon 
Underwood, iliustrator, have recently re- 
traced the Stephens route from north to 
south through Yucatan, the southeastern 
and southern shores of the Gulf of 
Mexico, up the rivers of Tobasco, and 
through Chiapas over the Sierra Madre 
mountains to the Pacific, east of the Isth- 
mus of Tehuantepec. The account of 
their expedition is now published in a 
volume entitled Red Tiger. It is not 
lacking in adventure. 


The International 


| Outlook 


M®* FRANK SIMONDs has told us from 

time to time what is thought in 
Europe of America’s attitude on interna- 
tional questions, and perhaps we have no 
reason to be surprised at the comments 
of Senor Salvador de Madariaga in his 
book Disarmament. ‘Those comments 
on Uncle Sam’s position are frank, many 
are witty, and a few seem bitter. If a 
policy of disarming individuals, as well as 
nations, should go into effect, what would 
become of Senor de Madariaga’s rapier- 
like pen? We fear it would be among the 
first of the deadly weapons to be confis- 
cated. 

For example: When it is conceded that 
the United States would refuse to arbi- 
trate questions involving the Monroe Doc- 
trine, our author is ready with a thrust. 
“Imagine France or Germany suggesting 
that they would arbitrate everything but 
European affairs!” As to the proposition 
for the outlawry of war, that is ‘the best- 
meaning red herring that ever navigated 
the waters of international thought and 
politics, but a red herring for all that.” 
From the cynical leanings of many utter- 
ances in this book one might not suspect 
its author of idealism in world politics; 
yet his own plan for bringing disarmament 
to pass is quite as much “‘in the air” as any 
other that has been proposed. He would 
have a “world community” in which na- 
tions would be subordinated, retaining 
hardly more real sovereignty than is now 
exercised by each of .our state govern- 
ments. 

Senor de Madariaga was for five years 
chief of the disarmament section of the 
League of Nations secretariat. He well 
knows the obstacles that have been put in 
the way of disarmament by other nations 
than the United States. It is significant 
that in concluding his chapter on the 
American attitude he says: “Though in 


my opinion the United States is the black. 
est obstacle on the path towards disarma. 
ment, I believe it to be also our brightest 
hope.” 


Social Studies 


NYONE WHO WISHES to master the ff 


underlying philosophy of the Ameri- 
can labor movement will have to make a 
thorough study of the period beginning 
with the Civil War and coming down to 
the closing years of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Norman J. Ware’s account of that 
period in the history of organized labor, 
The Labor Movement in the United 
States, 1860-1895, outlines the rise, 
power; and: decline of the Knights of La- 
bor and the emergence of the American 
Federation, when the leadership of Gom- 
pers gradually supplanted that of Pow- 
derly. Mr. Ware’s book describes the 
transition phase. 

One of the great social and economic 
changes of our time, as yet only dimly 
perceived by most of us, is the increase 
of hours of leisure for large groups in 
every industrial center. The use of this 
new-found free time for so many indi- 
viduals constitutes another “problem” for 
the sociclogist to tackle, not in America 
only but in many European countries. 
Two American students, Herbert L. May 
and Dorothy Petgen, resolutely set for 
themselves the task of finding out what 
the various peoples were doing about this 
question of the employment of leisure 
time. The result was a gathering and 
sifting of data now published in a book 
called Leisure and Its Use. The facts 
here assembled for the first time are most 
enlightening. We believe most readers 
will accept the authors’ conclusion that 
the only permanent solution will be found 
in improved education. 

We learned in our youth that the 
Quakers were a strange folk who spoke 
only as the spirit moved them. We should 
have been told also that these peculiar 
people act, as well as speak, when and 
how the spirit moves, and that it fre- 
quently mcves powerfully, and to good 
purpose. A little book, Quakers in 
Action, by Lester M. Jones, describes 
some of the humanitarian work of the 
American Quakers during and since the 
World War. It is an amazing record. 
War relief acivities in France, Germany, 
Austria, Russia, and Poland; fighting fam- 
ine in Soviet Russia from 1920 to 1925, 
relieving destitution and suffering among 
the West Virginia coal miners, and scores 
of other efforts to save and brighten hu- 
man lives—these facts of recent history 
show how far unselfish idealism can go 
when there is real strength of character 
behind it. 

Prof. Raymond Moley has conducted 
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= When Thomas Edison 
ma groped in the dark 


arma- 
ghtest 
IN 1850 Edison was a newsboy on the trains in and out 
of Detroit. He spent every hour he could spare in the 
public library “grappling bravely with a certain section, 
and trying to read it through consecutively, shelf by shelf, 
regardless of subject.” 


r the fi 

\meri- Admirable determination! Edison was destined to be 
akea § well read, just as he was destined to become the greatest 
inning inventor of all time. But his early desire for fine reading 
wn to was a blind groping in the dark. The books in a modern 
: cen- public library would take 50 lifetimes to read! 
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Just as America’s greatest inventor 
brought light into the world through 
the great medium, electricity—America’s 
greatest educator brought light to every- 
one through the medium of good reading. 
Dr. Charles W. Eliot, from his lifetime of 
study, selected the pure gold from the 
world’s literature. Into a single set he 
assembled the essentials of a liberal educa- 
tion, the books that everyone must know 
to be well read. In the Five-Foot Shelf 
are the carefully selected writings of 302 
immortal authors. 


DR. ELIOT'S 
FIVE-FOOT SHELF 
OF BOOKS 


(The Harvard Classics) 


Carlyle once said, “If time is precious, 
no book that will not improve by repeated 


fore. We can not, like the young Edison, 
attack the countless shelves of public 
libraries. Probably none of us possesses 
the persistency and patience which guided 
his early reading. We must have only the 
really great literature, the books that make 
us think straight, talk clearly and increase 
both our power to succeed and our enjoy- 
ment of life. 


The Harvard Classics answer these re- 
quirements to the last detail. Already 
they are read and cherished in thousands 
of cultured homes. They are constantly 
bringing keen enjoyment and deeper un- 
derstanding into busy lives. “Reading,” 
as Edison himself says, “will never take 
the place of doing, but it enables us to 
travel twice as far with half the effort.” 

The Five-Foot Shelf is not a “rich man’s 
library.” By the famous Collier plan these 
wonderful books are brought within easy 
reach of everyone. Do not put off finding 


acter any way. 


good : : 
gh readings deserves to be read at all.” Time out more about this invaluable set. Mail 
s in , ; 
ribes nowadays is more precious than ever be- the coupon today! 
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a This . amous oe FREE 
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fam- Before you spend another penny for books, ~~ 
1925, MINUTES Ag 
note VD get a copy of “Fifteen Minutes a Day” — | 250 Park Avenue, New York City 
a the famous booklet that tells how to turn | By mail, free, send me the booklet that tells all about the 
va I : : : ] most famous library in the world, Dr. Eliot's Five-Foot Shelf 
1 hu- wasted minutes into growth and increased I of Books (The Harvard Classics). “Also, please advise how I 
story power. It’s ready and waiting for you. | on ae a eee 
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Hold Your Own 
In Any Crowd 


AS YOUR profession, business or oc- 

cupation prevented you from acquir- 
ing a modern, cultured background? Are 
you ill at ease in a discussion of History, 
Science, Literature, Art, Religion or Phi- 
losophy? 

Now you can get all the really vital 
facts—the things every informed man is 
expected to know—from a single fasci- 
nating and easy-reading volume. THE 
OUTLINE OF MAN’S KNOWLEDGE, 
by Clement Wood, gives you the balanced, 
rounded knowledge which modern life de- 
mands of everyone today. 

This is the book which the Philadelphia 
Public Ledger declares is “the ONE book 
to read and know,’ and of which the 
Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph states, “It is a 
University in itself.” 


A Liberal Education 
in Only One Volume 


THE OUTLINE OF MAN’S 
KNOWLEDGE tells you in the most in- 
teresting way, and in the fewest possible 
words, the entire story of knowledge, in 
one fascinating, intriguing, breath-taking 
narrative. What was once dry, dull, 
dreary reading now becomes a rapid ro- 
mance into the field of knowledge, and 
in just a few minutes a day you soon 
find yourself absorbing and learning the 
very things that will give you the new 
vision and inspiration that come only from 
a wider education and deeper culture. 


Send No Money—Borrow 
It at Our Expense 


Clip and mail the convenient coupon and 
it will bring you, prepaid, a copy of TH . 
OUTLINE OF MAN’S KNOWLEDGE 
Read it freely for a week at our expense. 
Idle through its fascinating pages of His- 
tory, Art, ScIENCE, LITERATURE, RELIGION 
and Puitosopny. Thrill to the story of all 
that man has done and learned from _ pre- 
historic times to radio and television. Then, 
if at the end of the week this wonderful 
book has not completely sold itself to you 
upon its own merits, just return it to us. But 
if you are so thoroughly satisfied that you, 
like hundreds of thousands, will not be with- 
out your copy, then send us only $1.50 and 
$2 a month for two months thereafter. 

Fill in 

the cou- 

Ff pon and 
aea/ put it in 

/ the mails 

at once. 
Do it now. 

Lewis Cope- 

land Com- 

pany. Dept. 
522, 119 West 
57th Street, 
New York,N.Y. 


Examine < Ng 
it FREE st 
Mail the : 


| Lewis Copeland Company, 
I Dept. 522, 119 West 57th St. 
New York, N.Y. 


Kindly at B THE OUT- 

i AN’S _KNOWL- 

» by Peal Wood, 700 

illustrated, handsomely 

Within 7 days I will 

either return the book or remit 

$1.50 as first payment, and then $2.00 per month for 

two months. a total of $5.50. (Ten per cent. dis- 
count for cash with order. Same return privilege.) i 


If outside continental U. S. send $5.00'with order 
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important surveys of criminal justice in 
Ohio, Missouri, Illinois, and New York. 
His latest published work is a study of 
the relation of politics to criminal prose- 
cution. He shows how the prosecuting 
attorney, whatever his title may be, dom- 
inates judge, jury, and all other court offi- 
cers in criminal cases and how this all- 
important office is frequently a football of 
partisan politics. While grave legal and 
semi-legal boards and commissions are 
trying to account for the breakdown of 
our system of criminal justice, here is a 
poser for them. All such investigators 
should read Professor Moley’s Politics 
and Criminal Prosecutions. 


Marriage as an 
Institution 


RACTICALLY EVERY ANGLE on the mar- 

riage question is represented in the re- 
cent literature of the subject. In the rush 
of new books about marriage one thing is 
noticeable: Discussion is no longer con- 
fined to theoretical or ethical aspects of 
the problem; it has now become a ques- 
tion how the institution of monogamous 
marriage can be preserved—what definite 
measures to that end may be taken by the 
present generation. The modification of 
marriage customs is no longer thought of 
as a development of the hazy and distant 
future, but as something that men and 
women now living will see. Like the tariff 
surplus in Grover Cleveland’s time, modi- 
fied marriage is a condition and not a 
theory that confronts us. This viewpoint 
is clearly set forth in Marriage in the 
Modern Manner, by Ira S. Wile and 
Mary Day Winn. This book begins with 
the assumption that marriage laws and 
ideals inevitably change from time to time. 
There is only one way, then, to insure 
improvement, rather than deterioration, in 
the institution—adapt it to the changed 
ideals of the race. These writers urge 
social psychology as the natural and log- 
ical guide in the process of adaptation. 
They offer much sensible advice to indi- 
viduals thinking of marriage, as well as to 
those already married, whether happily or 
unhappily. A reader expecting to find 
radical innovations among their proposals 
will be more or less disappointed. He 
will find, however, a cheerful and unafraid 
will to face unpleasant facts. 

This brings us to the immediate ques- 
tion, What are those facts? Opportunely, 
as an aid to answering this question, 
comes a survey of Marriage and the 
State, by Mary E. Richmond and Fred S. 
Halli, of the Russell Sage Foundation. 
This report is based on field studies of 
the modern administration of marriage 
laws in the United States. Before start- 
ing any effort to change an established in- 


stitution it is, of course, essential to know 
how that institution is functioning. That 
is precisely what the Sage Foundation has 
tried to find out in-relation to our present 
marriage system—how it works. “What 
Happens in License Offices,” ‘Social As- 
pects of Marriage,” ‘The Marriage 
Ceremony,” and “Supervision and En- 
forcement” are the heads under which the 
results of its inquiry are presented. Defi- 
nite information about the marriage laws 
and decisions in the forty-eight states is 
given in a separate volume by Geoffrey 
Mayo. 

In a book entitled What Is Wrong 
with Marriage? Dr. G. V. Hamilton and 
Kenneth Macgown tell what they have 
learned through a research and analysis 
of the married life of 200 men and women 
examined under “controlled scientific con- 
ditions.” 


Money and Investments 


EFORE THE WoRLD War the monetary 

stock of gold in the United States 
amounted to less than one-third of those 
held in Europe. It now far exceeds them 
and is nearly equal to the combined gold 
reserves held by all other nations in the 
world. A little book entitled Gold and 
Central Banks, by Feliks Mylnarski, dis- 
cusses the questions of American reserves, 
the gold exchange standard, the free- 
dom of gold movements, and the codpera- 
tion of central banks. In a chapter on 
“Clearing in Gold” the author alludes ap- 
provingly to a suggestion by Professor 
Reisch, president of the Austrian National 
Bank, that treaties should assure the im- 
munity of deposits belonging to central 
banks in time of war, just as the immu- 
nity of Red Cross property is guaranteed. 
This would do away with the shipment of 
gold from one country to another. 

The most complete story (in the En- 
glish language, at least) of the ups and 
downs, or rather, downs and ups, of the 
French franc from 1914 to 1928 has been 
written by a woman—Dr. Eleanor Lan- 
sing Dulles of Bryn Mawr College. Her 
book, The French Franc 1914-1928, 
would be important if it did no more 
than present the facts concerning the ex- 
traordinary fluctuations of the franc in 
those years, but it also gives an interpre- 
tation of the facts which amounts to a 
test of monetary theories under a régime 
of inconvertible paper money. Miss 
Dulles is not interested merely in finding 
a new confirmation of recognized monc- 
tary principles. Her inquiry relates spe- 
cifically to the mechanism by which the 
relationship between the quantity of 
money and prices, under particular con- 
ditions, is maintained or changed. Miss 
Dulles began her research in 1924 and 
continued it till after legal stabilization in 
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Cuester A. Cotton, Superintendent, Wissota Dam 


“Wuite Coa” is the vivid and poetic 
phrase frequently applied to water- 
power. And Chester A. Cotton, Super- 
intendent of the Wissota Dam, Wis- 
consin’s largest hydro-electric station, 
has very appropriately been titled, 
“Keeper of the White Coal of 
Wisconsin.” 

The great development for which 
Mr. Cotton has been responsible since 
1919, holds in check a mass of water 
almost ten miles square. The energy 
generated is distributed over several 
hundred miles of transmission lines 
into a system serving more than five 
hundred cities and towns, including 
St. Paul, Minneapolis, La Crosse, Eau 
Claire and Chippewa Falls. 


The supervision of such a station is 
a tremendous task. But Mr. Cotton is 
well fitted for it—both by innate abil- 
ity and technical training. 


At 18 he enrolled for a course in 
Electrical Engineering with the In- 
ternational Correspondence Schools— 
wisely choosing a path that so many 
other men have proved profitable. 


His studies soon gave him the knowl- 
edge of electricity he needed to win a 
place for himself in the power world. 
Its first fascination for him has lasted 
all his life. 

Mr. Cotton’s experience has been 
varied. Five public utilities companies 


in succession have claimed his services 
— The Commonwealth Edison Com- 
pany, Steam Plant of Chicago, Michi- 
gan Northern Power Company, the 
Mississippi River Power Company, 
Keokuk, Iowa, then the largest hydro- 
electric station in the world, and the 
Northern States Power Company. 
Mr. Cotton was also employed by the 
United States Government as Engineer 
and Operator of the Gatun Hydro- 
electric Station of the Panama Canal. 


Today, in his beautiful home on the 
shores of Wissota Lake, Mr. Cotton 
remembers with real gratitude the 
institution and the texts that started 
him on his way to mastery of his special 
field. And the record he has made 


amply justifies his early conviction that 
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Wissota Dam and Hydro-electric Plant, 
Chippewa Falls, Wisconsin 


“any job worth having is worth 
training for.” 


Why is it that I. C. S. training could fit 
Mr. Cotton for the highly technical field of 
electricity and can produce men of equal 
prominence in almost any other field? The 
answer liés largely in the fact that every 
I. C. S. course—and there are more than 
three hundred of them— is as complete, as 
comprehensive and as authoritative as it 
can possibly be made. 

More than fifteen hundred of the recog- 
nized leaders in their fields have helped to 
write and edit I. C. S. text-books. Their 
knowledge and teaching skill have been 
placed at your disposal in the courses 
offered by the “Universal University.” 





0 Cost Accounting 


0D Business Management 
OU Bookkeeping 


CJ] Industrial Management 

LJ Personnel Management Salesmanship 

U Traffic Management Secretarial Work 
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INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Box 4688-B, Scranton, Penna. 
Without cost or obligation, please send me a copy of your’ booklet,““‘Who Wins and Why,” and 
full particulars about the subject before which I have marked X: 


BUSINESS TRAINING COURSES 
0 Advertising 


A] Stenography and Typing © Cartooning 
TECHNICAL AND INDUSTRIAL COURSES 
per OD Arehitect 


L)Surveying and Mapping 
() Concrete Builder 
(J Structural Engineer 
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English OU Railway Mail Clerk 

Business Correspondence (])Common School Subjects 
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There's the germ of a 
Story in this picture. 
What can you do with it? What 
couldn't you do with it if you 
were a news paper-trained writer? 


What makes 


a salable story? 


NE good idea (how many fine ‘ideas 

have died in your mind this year?) or 
one interesting experience, plus ‘the ability 
and NERVE to write it. 


Nerve is capitalized, because lack of nerve 
—lack of confidence—is the steel chain-that 
fetters many a natural born writer to some 
dull, uncongenial task. ‘Maybe I haven’t 
got it in me” brings many a potential best- 
seller to a premature close. Ability without 
enterprise seldom finds its target. 


Have you ever noticed that every year 
scores of young men graduate from the 
newspaper profession into the ranks of suc- 
cessful writers? Why? Most newspaper 
men know that writing “‘salable stuff” is no 
dark and mysterious secret. Day after day, 
they write—and write. The very nature of 
their calling crowds their minds with ideas. 
Their copy is painstakingly corrected and 
criticized—by experts. Occasionally, friendly 
(or threatening) advice is thrown in. And 
gradually, fewer and fewer corrections are 
necessary. Astonishing how quickly an in- 
telligent man can learn to write by writing. 

An inspiring reproduction of a 

big-city newspaper office 

The Newspaper Institute of America has 
perfected a course of training based on the 
New York Copy-Desk Method. The essence 
of this method is to start and keep you 
writing in your own home on your own 
time. Your work is watched, edited and 
guided just as if you were working for a 
big Metropolitan daily. Experienced New 
York newspaper men are in direct charge 
of your instruction. Working on definite 
assignments .. . talking things over (by 
mail) with old-timers . . . trying, failing — 
then succeeding . . . writing, writing, writing 

_ . a man soon finds himself and his con- 
fidence through the N. I. A. 


Our interesting Writing Aptitude Test will reveal 
your ability, gauge your possibilities—measure you 
exactly for the training you need. Send in the coupon 
and get it. Fill it out and return it to us. Our editors 
will analyze it for you and tell you exactly what it 
shows. It’s free; there’s no obligation. Send the 
coupon now. Newspaper Institute of America, 1776 
Broadway, New York. 
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| Newspaper Institute of America 1 
| 1776 Broadway, New Yor | 
| Send me, without cost or obligation, your Writ- | 
ing Aptitude Test and further information about | 

} writing for profit, as promised in Review of 
| Reviews— May. | 
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1928, two years of the four having been 
spent in France. 

Mr. Roy Vance has been operating in- 
vestment accounts for twenty years. His 
book, Investment Policies That Pay, 
is an outcome of the author’s personal ex- 
perience in solving thousands of invest- 
ment problems. Mr. Vance advocates in- 
vestment in stocks—always provided that 
certain definite requirements as to time, 
conditions, age of the investor, and com- 
petent counsel in the choice of securities 
are met. 


New Biographies 


Aue. UB MORE than once had the 
Vision. ef a statesman and. at times 
showed himself capable of statesmanlike 
projects—such was the strangely incom- 
plete and inconsistent character depicted 
by Arthur D. Howden Smith in John 
Jacob Astor, Landlord of New York. 
Landlord of New. York he assuredly was 
and has been known in that capacity for 
more than one hundred years; but he was 
far more than that, as Mr. Howden Smith 
demonstrates in this very book. Yet As- 
tor lacked the conception of nationalism, 
the glow of patriotism, that Hamilton, 
Gallatin and other foreign-born Americans 
of his day had in abundant measure. He 
became a rich man whose treasure kept 
him outside the sphere of national leader- 
ship. In his case, as in that of the rich 
man of scripture, it was hard for the 
camel to pass through the needle’s eye. 
Becoming the greatest individual fur- 
trader on the continent, Astor became also 
the creator of the first trust, the originator 
of what we call Big Business. 

In telling the story of Astor his biogra- 
pher has to picture for his readers the con- 
temporary history of the nation—particu- 
larly the rise of the West. He does this 
vividly and impressively. Some may 
cavil at his over-addiction to the verbless 
sentence, but we may forgive him this 
minor sin in consideration of his skill as 
a narrator. 

The life story of General Lord Rawlin- 
son, of British high command in the 
World War, was compiled and edited from 
Lord Rawlinson’s journals and letters by 
Major-General Sir Frederick Maurice. It 
has been published, with an introduction 
by Gen. Tasker H. Bliss, U. S. A., under 
the title, Soldier, Artist, Sportsman. 
The 27th, 30th, and 33rd Divisions of the 
American Expeditionary Force were un- 
der Lord Rawlinson’s command during the 
Somme offensive. He repeatedly praised 
their fighting spirit and rejoiced that they 
were linked up with his Australians. Lord 








Rawlinson died in 1925, in India, where 
he was serving as commander-in-chief, in | 
his sixty-second year. 

Eccentric figures in American letters | 
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MASSACHUSETTS, Franklin 


Dean Academy 63rd year. Young men and 


young women find here a 
homelike atmosphere, thorough and efficient training 
in every department of a broad culture, a loyal and 
helpful school spirit. Liberal Endowment permits 
liberal terms. $500 to $600 per year. Special 
course in domestic science. For catalog and in- 
formation address 
Artur W. Peirce, Litt.D., Box B, Franklin, Mass, 


—ROX BURY— 


Sound educational methods have brought 
success to Roxbury and to the boys it has prepared 
for College. 

Individual attention and instruction in small 
groups gives the fullest opportunity for each boy. 
Regular and healthful school life. 
Write for iliustrated Catalog. 


A. L. SHERIFF Headmaster Cheshire, Conn. 


Wenonah Military Academy 


12 miles from Philadelphia. College en- 
trance, business and special courses. Horse- 
manship under instructor of Equitation. 
Special school for Juniors. For Catalog 
and View’ Book, write to the Registrar. 
Box 406, Wenonah, New Jersey. 

Rate $500 


CARS. ON OF LONG 93rd Year 


How to learn, how to labor, how to live. 


A military School, 5th Grade to College. In the mountains mi:!- 
way between New York and Pittsburg. Individual instruction. 
Campand Summer Session 10' weeks.$140. Rox 14,New Bloomfield. !'a 


Mary Baldwin College 


For women. Courses lead to B.A. and B.S. dexrees. 
































Music, art, spoken English, physical education. Gym- 
nasium and field athletics. Modern equipment. In beau- 
tiful Shenandoah Valley. Founded 1842. Catalog. 
Staunton, Va. 
*« Distinguished for ex- [4 
cellence of aie 
Prepares for colle 
or Peony vet 
Point and Annapolis 
* Separate buile ings * 
and teachers for 
younger boys. Indi- 
vidual attention—tu- 
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evmne usiumM 8, aw im- 
ming pool and 
athletic ps ark. Fire- 
proof equipment. _ Tl- 
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Thos. _H. Russell, 
B.S LL.D., _Presi- 
dent, Box F, Staun- 
* ton, Va. * 
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Tennessee, Nashville, Belmont Heights, Box 509, 


Ward-Belmont 


An accredited Junior College for girls and young 
women. Also preparatory school. Meets the ex- 
acting demands of a most discriminating patronage. 
Complete appointments. For information address 
the Secretary. 


Lindenwood College 


STANDARD college for young women. Two and four year 

courses. Accredited. Conservatory advantages. 50 minutes 

from St. Louis. 103d year. Every modern facility. Catalog. 
J. L. ROEMER, Pres., Box 1129, St. Charles. Mo. 


Wortbwestern 


Military and 
Maval Academy 
Lake Geneva, Wisconsin 


70 miles from Chicago. An Endowed 
College Preparatory School. Its dis- 
tinetive advantages wili loka ne 
criminating parents and appeal t 
virile American boy who enjoys au athletics. outdoor life. et 

. Davidson, President 























ARN AVIATION (ch, 
FAME, FUN AND FU- 


am @-%, | 
TURE! It means something ~» 


to be a Ryan Graduate. Ryan graduates are real 
pilots and executives. Real pilots and air executives 
are in demand. Competent instructors, small 
classes, individual attention. Army & Navy avia- 
tion activities nearby. Perfect flying weather the 
year ‘round. 

Send for descriptive catalog. 


T..C_ RYAN FLYING SCHOOL, *338 Barnettave- 
WE WILL INSERT 


your school advertisement in a space of this size, seven 
lines, at the following rates: One time, $8.05; three 
times, $7.65 each insertion; six times, $7.25 each inser- 
tion; twelve times, $6.84 each insertion. 
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Thousands say of this man’s books 


“They are the best of all light reading!” 


A few weeks ago a young business 
man penetrated the inner sanctum of a 
famous New York newspaper editor 
and said: “You know so much about 
books and writing, and crime too. Tell 
me what is the matter with me. Every- 
one is reading detective stories and 
mysteries. Wherever I go I'm asked 
if I've read this trial or that case—but 
I i an’t read them. I've tried 

“Stop,” exclaimed the editor. 
you_ever tried Edgar Wallace? 
“I never heard of him, who is he?” 

“He’s England’s favorite—and mine 
too. He is only now becoming known 
in America. But if you can’t read the 
general run of mystery fiction—just try 
him out. Read just one chapter— 
Edgar Wallace will do the rest.” 





. Have 


Everybody is reading detective stories, 
mysteries, thrillers. The demand has 
become enormous. Each day sees a new 
grist of marvelous tales of blood-chill- 
ing, hair-raising exploits. 

Which of all the hundreds, yes, thou- 
sands of these books are really worth 
reading is the question. There are so 
many of them and so little time in 
which to read. 


Thousands Acclaim Him 


All of England has settled that ques- 
tion and America is fast following the 


ae 


same trail. One out of every four 
books sold in the British Empire is a 
book by Edgar Wallace! He is read 
by King George. He is read by all 
sorts and conditions of MEN WHO 
READ FOR PLEASURE. 

By his own confession he has no les- 
son to teach, no axe to grind, no moral 
to preach. He is a story teller, pure 
and simple, and his books are written 
to entertain. 

Some of his best known books—each 
containing a delightful romance as well 
as thrilling adventure—have been pub- 
lished in America for $2.00 each. But 
America, as a whole, is not familiar 
with his work. 

Now, for the first time, to introduce 
this master of mystery, his publishers 
have decided to give every interested 
reader one of his books, absolutely free 
of charge. THE DOOR WITH 
SEVEN LOCKS has been chosen as 
representative of Mr. Wallace’s work. 
t is yours, with our compliments, for 
the cost of packing and mailing. 


Accept It FREE! 


To show you that the books of 
Edgar Wallace are—as thousands have 
said—“the best of all light reading’’; 
to show vou how fascinating and en- 
grossing Wallace books really are—this 
offer is made for a limited time only. 










edition of THE 
SEVEN 
cloth and printed on fine paper will 
be sent te any address entirely 
You are asked to send only twenty-five 
cents to partially 
of handling, 
orders will be filled for children under 
sixteen. 
will be sent to any one address. 
will be given an opportunity to procure 
more Wallace, 
accept this gift without the slightest 
obligation. 


Doubleday, Doran & Company 


St 





“T am a tale-teller,” 
says Edgar Wallace. 
“Not 
And that is the se- 
cret of this man’s un- 
paralleled popularity. 


Will you accept one of them FREE? 










a high-brow.” 







One copy of the regular, full price, 
DOOR WITH 
LOCKS, bound in beautiful 


free. 


cover the expense 
packing and mailing. No 


Only one copy of the book 
You 


later, but you can now 


Dept. Wal. 735 
GARDEN CITY, NEW YORK 
mee ee eee eee eee ee ee ee oe 


Doubleday, Doran & Company, Inc. 
Dept. Wal. 735 : 
Garden City, N. Y. 





Gentlemen: In accordance with your special 
introductory offer, please send me a FREE 
copy of THE DOOR WITH SEVEN LOCKS 
handsomely bound in magenta cloth. I en- 
close 25c to help defray cost of handling and 
postage. There is to be no further payment. 
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Do Your Friends Feel 
Sorry for Your Wife? 


Like it or not, your friends and neigh- 
bors size you up by what you EARN 
—judged by your home and family. 
Why not surprise them bymaking good 
inabigway? Tellthemnothing, but on 
the quiet fit yourself for a bigger place! 


NLY a woman knows how much a wife 
can suffer when her husband fails to 
“make the grade” — 


When she dreads to meet her old school 
friends—when she skimps on her own appear- 
ance “so John can make a good showing at 
the office” —when she can’t give her children 
things as good as the other children have, and 
they ask her why. 


Brave, loyal woman, she would be the last 
to reproach her husband because he doesn’t 
earn as much as other men whose wives she 
is thrown with constantly. 


“Money isn’t everything,” she tells him— 
yet how she longs for his promotion—for that 
bigger salary that means better clothes, 
greater advantages for the children, a new car, 
more of the comforts and luxuries of life! 


What can you, as an ambitious husband, 
do to help? 


No need to ask your wife to put up a brave 
front—she’s already doing that. No use to 
ask for a “raise” on the ground that you 
‘need more money” —“raises” aren’t secured 
that way. No big gain in devoting longer 
hours to your work—chances are you are al- 
ready giving loyal and conscientious service. 


Only one thing, then, for you to do—so 
important that it may prove the very turning 
point in your career: you can and should com- 
pel those opportunities that quickly lead to 
bigger income, real success! 


But let’s get down to cases—so that you 
may see exactly what we mean— 


Assistant Superintendent Made 
Production Manager 


Out on the Pacific coast lived a factory 
man, 30 years of age — assistant superin- 
tendent of a growing plant. He enrolled for 
home-study training in Modern Foremanship 
and shortly after got together an informal 
class of factory executives, for discussion and 
study. His general manager stepped him up 
to production manager with a salary-increase 
of 125 per cent. 


Becomes Sales Manager 


In a middle western city lived a salesman, 
50 years of age. For 35 years he had sold— 
and sold successfully. Indeed, on nearly every 


LaSalle Extension University | 


THE WORLD'S LARGEST BUSINESS TRAINING 


Find Yourself Through LaSalle! 
LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY, Dept. 567-R, CHICAGO 





sales force he 

had been at or near 

the top of the list in point 

of sales—but he had never been 

able to sell himself as a sales manager 

or executive. He was earning between five 
and six thousand dollars a year. 


Within 18 months after his enrollment in 
Modern Salesmanship, he stepped into the 
position of president and general sales man- 
ager—at a salary of $15,000 a year. 


Salary Increased 500% 


A railroad clerk in New Jersey decided— 
like Jack London before him—that the only 
way out of a pit was up! 

Training in Traffic Management led to a 
better job—then further training in Business 
Management helped him make good as sales 
manager—with a resultant salary 500 per 
cent larger than when he started training. 
Now he operates his own successful manu- 
facturing concern. 


These Cases Not Exceptional 


And so we could go on, with case after case 
—yes, thousands of them—and every man 
could tell of a salary-increase better than 
100 per cent which he directly credits to 
LaSalle training— 


Are you, then, so different from these 
thousands of other men? Have you less am- 
bition? Do you lack the will power or the 
stamina to “see it through”? 


Send for Free Book 


Below there’s a coupon—just such a cou- 
pon as thousands of men used in their 
successful start toward greater earning power. 


This coupon, filled in, clipped and mailed, 
will bring you an interesting booklet descrip- 
tive of LaSalle training in the field of your 
choice, together with a copy of that most 
inspiring book, “Ten Years’ Promotion in 


One.” 


You hope for success. Are you willing to do 
your part by finding out about the training 
available? Measure your will to succeed by 
what you do with this coupon NOW. 


INSTITUTION 





>> 


I would welcome an outline of the LaSalle training plan, together with a copy 
of ‘‘Ten Years’ Promotion in One,”’ all without obligation. 


Busi Manag t: Managerial, 
Sales and Executive positions. 
Higher Accountancy 
Expert Bookkeeping 
C. P. A. Coaching 
Modern Salesmanship 
Traffic Management 
C] Railway Station Managemen 
oO Modern B Correspond 


CI Stenography: Training in the new 
machine shorthand—Stenotypy. 











Name Present Position 





Industrial Management 
Modern Foremanship 
Personnel Management 

. Banking and Finance 
Stenotypy 
Credit and Collection 
Correspondence i 
Business English [7] Effective Speaking ee 
Commercial Law B, Commercial Spanish 
Telegraphy—Railway and Commercial 


H Law: LL.B. Degree 


Address 
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have never been wanting, from the days 
of Percival, Thoreau, and Walt Whitman, 
but the number of such erratic geniuses 
remains relatively small. Now and then 
an author seems to gain a greater vogue by 
the sheer impact of his personality than by 
any appeal of his writings as such. Such 
a man, we take it, was Ambrose Bierce, 
the San Francisco critic and poet, who 
was believed to have been killed by the 
Mexican bandit-revolutionist Villa in 
1913. Two books about Bierce have ap. 
peared this spring—Bitter Bierce: a 
Mystery of American Letters, by C. 
Hartley Grattan, and A Portrait of 
Ambrose Bierce, by Adolphe de Castro, 
If a cold-blooded literary appraisal of the 
Californian is desired, Mr. Grattan fills 
the bill, but for warm-hearted eulogy, 
verging on the sentimental, take De Cas- 
tro, who, since he was bent on playing 
the part of Boswell, really deserved a 
better Johnson for a lead. 

Bierce served with credit in the Civil 
War in an Ohio regiment. After peace 
came he went to San Francisco and had 
an apprenticeship in the journalism that 
flourished there in those days. His chosen 
vehicle was satire and in course of time he 
grew to be a master of vituperative En- 
glish, which was freely wasted on persons 
and causes of local and transitory impor- 
tance. A hurried examination of the 
twelve volumes containing Bierce’s com- 
plete works is enough to show why Mr. 
Grattan labels him “bitter.” The term 
that Mrs. Phoebe Hearst, mother of the 
newspaper magnate, applied to one of 
the Bierce books fitted most of them 
equally well—‘‘a curse in covers.” Yet 
Bierce wrote many short stories of excel- 
lent quality. The best of these, if we ac- 
cept the judgment of Mr. Grattan. are 
contained in the two volumes entitled “In 
the Midst of Life” and “Can Such Things 
Be?” For a brief period of the °70’s 
Bierce lived in London and hobnobbed 
with some of the famous British authors 
of that time. 

It was inevitable that sooner or later 
William Jennings Bryan should be led as 
a lamb to the slaughter prepared by the 
new biographers. M. R. Werner, having 
exposed and exploited the foibles of Bar- 
num and Brigham Young, now turns to 
the “Great Commoner” of our own day, 
and the result is Bryan, a biography 
shrewd and factual, if not always sympa- 
thetic. Several of the chapter headings 
give clues to the author’s prepossessions 
as to certain stages of Bryan’s career— 
“Second Fiddle” (the period of the Sec- 
retaryship of State in Wilson’s cabinet), 
“Keeping the Limelight Burning’ (the 
prohibition, religious, and lecturing activi- 
ties), “The Descent of Man” (the anti- 
evolution debate and the Dayton trial). 
In these chapters Bryan appears more 
than once as a pitiable figure. His friends 
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‘| GAMBLED 2? and WON 


$35,840 in 2 YEARS” 


A Story for Men and Women 
who are dissatisfied with themselves 


2 HIS is the story of a gamble— 
f a 2c risk—which paid me a 


profit of $35,840 in two years. 
I am not, and never was, a gambler 
by nature; in all probability T never 
would have taken the chance if more 
money was involved. So even if you, 


i too, are against gambling, you will 
Hieel like 
Fyou've read my story. 


‘risking two cents after 


Some people believe I was lucky. 
Others think I am brilliant. But this 
sort of luck I had everyone can have. 
My type of brilliance is that of any 
average man. 


Almost any $40-a-week wage earner 
has as complete a mental equipment as 
I had two years ago. And he feels 
today just about the way I did then. 
For two years ago, I too, was in the 
$40-a-week rut. My earnings were 


$2,080 per year! 


I was discontented, unhappy. I was 


snot getting ahead. There didn’t seem 


to be much hope in the future. I 
wanted to earn more money—a _ lot 
more money. I wanted to wear better 
clothes and have a car, and _ travel. 
wanted to be on a par with people I then 
looked up to. I wanted to feel equal to 
them mentally and financially. 


But it all seemed hopeless. I was beset 
with fears. I was afraid of losing my job. 
I was afraid of the future. I could see 
nothing ahead for myself and my wife 
and baby but a hard struggle. I would 
live and work and die—just one of the 
millions who slaved their lives away. I 
Was irritable, easily annoyed, discouraged, 
“sore” at my fate and at the world. I 
could not think clearly. My mind was in 
a constant whirl. I was “scatterbrained.” 
I had a thousand half-baked ideas to make 
more money, but acted on none of them. 


The end of each year found me in about 
the same position as the beginning. The 
tiny increases in salary, grudgingly given 
to me, were just about enough to meet the 
tising costs of living. Rent was higher ; 
clothes cost more; food was more expen- 
sive. It was necessary for me to earn 
more money. So once in a while I got a 
lew dollars more. But it wasn’t because 
of any great change in my ability. 


Today I have an income of $20,000 a 
year, That’s exactly $17,920 more than it 
Was two years ago. A difference of $35,840 
two years. My family has everything it 
needs for its comfort and pleasure. My 
ank account is growing rapidly. I have 
my own home in the suburbs. I am re- 
spected by my neighbors, and I have won 
my wife and children’s love as only the 
Comforts and pleasures of life can do. 


When I am old I will not be a millstone 
around anyone’s neck. My children will 
not have to support me. 


I look forward to the future with con- 
fidence and without fear. I know that only 
improvement can come with the years. 
Once I wandered through life aimlessly, 
cringing, afraid. Today I have a definite 
goal and the zwill to reach it. I know I 
cannot be beaten. Once my discontent re- 
sulted in wishes. Today my slightest dis- 
content results in action. Once I looked 
forward hopefully to a $5 a week increase 
in salary. Today I look forward confi- 
dently to a $100 a week increase in my 
earnings. 


What magic was it that caused the 
change in my circumstances? How did I, 
a $40-a-week clerk, change my whole life 
so remarkably? I can give you the answer 
in one word—Pelmanism. I gambled 2c 
on it. Yet without it, I might have con- 
tinued in my old $40-a-week rut for the 
rest of my life. 


Pelmanism taught me how to think 
straight and true. It crystallized my scat- 
tered ideas. It focused my aim on one 
thing. It gave me the will power to carry 
out my ideas. It dispelled my fears. It 
improved my memory. It taught me 
how to  concentrate—how to _ observe 
keenly. Initiative, resourcefulness, organ- 
izing ability, forcefulness were a natural 
result. I stopped putting things off. In- 
ertia disappeared. Mind-wandering and 
indecision were things of the past. With 
new allies on my side and old enemies 
beaten, there was nothing to hold me back. 


I am writing this in appreciation of 
what Pelmanism did for me. I want 
other average men to gamble 2c as I 
did. For the cost of a postage stamp I 
sent for the booklet about Pelmanism, 
called “Scientific Mind Training.” 
Reading that free book started me on 
my climb. I took no risk when I en- 
rolled for the Course because of the 
Institute’s guarantee. All I gambled 
was 2c and I am $36,000 better off 
now than I would have been had I 
not written for the book about Pel- 
manism. 


The Pelman Institute will be glad 
to send a copy of “Scientific Mind 
Training” to any interested individual. 
This book is free. It explains Pel- 
manism. It tells what it does to the 
mind. It tells what Pelmanism has 
meant to others. For over 25 years 
Pelmanism has been helping people to 
happiness. Over 650,000 others have 
studied this remarkable _ science. 
Among those who have praised it are 
such great world figures as Judge Ben 
B. Lindsey, Jerome K. Jerome, Sir 
Harry Lauder, T. P. O’Connor, Major 
Gen. Sir Frederick Maurice, H. R. H. 
Prince Charles of Sweden, and many others. 
Your whole life may be altered as a 
result of reading “Scientific Mind Train- 
ing.” Send the coupon. You have noth- 
ing to lose. If Pelmanism does not help 
you it costs you nothing. There is no ob- 
ligation in mailing the coupon. No sales- 
man will call on you. Decide for yourself 
what to do after you read the free book 
about Pelmanism. Mail the coupon NOW. 


PELMAN INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 
71 West 45th St., Suite 365, New York 


THE 


Offices in London, Paris, Stockholm, Dethi, 
Durban and Melbourne. 








The Pelman Institute of America 
71 West 45th Street, Suite 365 
New York City 


I want you to show me what Pel- 
manism has actually done for over 
650,000 people. Please send me your 
free book, “Scientific Mind Training.” 
| This places me under no obligation 
whatever. 





























COMMANDER BYRD took twelve copies of 


30 GAMES oF 
SOLITAIRE 


A Lifetime of Entertainment. 
All different —60c, dealers or postpaid 
LEWIS—Publisher, 20 Electr 20 Electric Bldg.,Cincinnati,O, 


Cash Sales from 
Writing 
$1643 


in one month! 


HIS is the record of Lieut. Arthur J. 

Burks, successful Palmer student. It 
is but one month of the year in which he 
fully expects tomake $18,000 from short 
stories. 


Another student writes: “J’ve sold two 
stories lately, one for $110 and the other, 
Sor which I received $160, has been ac- 
cepted by the same magazine.” 


Still another tells us: “My sales will reach 
$1,000 by the end of the year.” 


More than 125 stories and articles by 
Palmer students have been purchased 
by editors in the last few weeks. 


There is no reason why you too cannot 
write stories that sell. If you have imagi- 
nation and the urge to write, the Palmer 
Institute can help you produce the kind 
of stories that magazines will buy. 


Katharine Newlin Burt, writer of many 
stories in Harper’s, McCall’s and Cosmo- 
politan, says: “I’d have started ten years 
sooner on a literary career but there 
was no Palmer Institute then.” Palmer 
Courses are endorsed by many other 
famous authors, among them Rupert 
Hughes, Ruth Comfort Mitchell, Jim 
Tully and Gertrude Atherton, 


Send coupon below for booklet contain- 
ing stories of other Palmer successes and 
for full information on Palmer courses. 


PALMER INSTITUTE OF AUTHORSHIP 
CLAYTON HAMILTON. .".PRESIDENT 
Dept. 67-S, Palmer Building, Hollywood, Calif. 
Iam interested in: O Short Story Writing O English 
and Self-Expression O Photoplay Writing 
O Writers’ Criticism Service 


Name 
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Address, 








All correspondence strictly confidential. No salesman will call. 
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will not like the relentless exposure of 
vulnerable spots in his armor. These 
methods have been freely employed in 
dealing with the lives of men who long 
ago left the earthly scene; this is per- 
haps the first instance of their use in the 
case of a contemporary leader. 

As God Made Them is the title given 
to a book of studies of nineteenth-century 
Americans by Gamaliel Bradford. Here 
we have the new biography at its best. 
These essays are pen portraits done with 
the characteristic Bradfordian grace, pen- 
etration, and good taste. As representa- 
tive politicians—or statesmen as We like 
to call them now—Mr. Bradford portrays 
Webster, Clay, and Calhoun. Closely as- 
sociated with these is Horace Greeley, 
the journalist, and the other Victorians 
who have places in the gallery are Edwin 
Booth, Francis Child, and Asa Gray. 
These were all Americans of distinction 
and leadership in their time, greatly as 
they differed from one another. It is 
another evidence of Mr. Bradford’s rare 
gifts as a biographer that with characters 
so varied as these he seems on equal terms. 
He is quite at home with all of them. 








College Life 


HE RELATION SUSTAINED by Mr. James 

Anderson Hawes to the college life of 
our time is certainly exceptional. He has 
been for twenty years the traveling sec- 
retary of the D. K. E. In official and 
unofficial capacities he has enjoyed un- 
usual opportunities to know what is going 
on among the colleges. His viewpoint, as 
set forth in Twenty Years Among the 
Twenty-Y ear-Olds, is well worthy of 
attention. It seems to be his purpose to 
present facts in their proper setting and 
to indulge sparingly in generalization. His 
book does make it clear that persons fa- 
miliar with American college life a gen- 
eration ago find a new set of conditions 
present today. 

We are told that “for some reason the 
Williams students all look and act alike.” 
For “Williams” in this characterization 
read “Princeton” or “Yale” and the state- 
ment would perhaps be equally true. Of 
Johns Hopkins, a University without 
marble palaces or Gothic dormitories, it 
has to be said, “Its only student activity 
is study.” These are indeed degenerate 
days! 

For a glimpse of college life forty years 
ago read The Trail of Life in College, 
by Dr. Rufus M. Jones of Haverford. 
His account of students’ activities in those 
days seems almost incredible. There is 
even a chapter about “The Influence of 
the Library”! 


Data concerning new books mentioned 
in pages 8-20 will be found on page 22. 
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LaSalle Extension University, De 
The World's Largest Business Training ate 





guarantees 
you success 
in business! 





Whenever you buy orsell, 
if you own real estate ora 
business or even an auto 
—whether you get insur- 
ance or buy securities or 
make a contract—every 
way you turn in the world & 
of business today you en- 
counter LEGAL prob- 
lems. This gives the man 
who KNOWS LAW: 
tremendous advantage— 
he can turnit into CASH 
like money in the bank. 
With it he can fill the top 
executive places, demand 
an enormous salary. 
Judge Gary, of “U. %. 
Steel,’’ is one example of 
THOUSANDS who have 
climbed to dizzy heights 
through LAW. 


“LOOK IT UP-" 
Don’t keep it in 
your head 
is the advice and practice! 
eminentlawy ers and judges 
And the at’s oe. basis of the 
new, EASIER WAY to 
learn LAW. Instead of yeals 
of grinding study and mem- 
orizing, we have developed 
a simple READING ani 
REFERENCE METHOD. 
Now you can get a working 
knowledge of law at home, 
in spare time, with no edu- 

cational requirements. 


AMERICAN TECHNICAL 
SOCIETY 





50 LEGAL 
AUTHORITIES! 


Written by 50 leading 
lawyers for the business 
man, the beginner, the 
student — yet thousands 
of sets in use, asa reliable 
reference work, by noted 
attorneys. 12 big volumes 
bound in costly law- 
buckram, over 6,000 
pages. Free, for a limited 
time, new volume 13 to 
match the set, containing 
200 pages of standard 
legal forms. Also 25 pam- 
phlets Free, of lectures 
and cases, 


See this gigantic work which 
condenses the essential facts 
of Law to usable, learnable 
form and size, for the first 
time. Test for yourself the 
Boasios sae serra 
jethod. Supplemented by 
Consulting Service, FREE. Dept.t-529, ,Droxely Sethe. 
Here is your best opportu- cuic. 
nity to break into LAW, 
Just mail the coupon. 
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American Technical Society, Dept. L-529 
Drexel Avenue and 58th Street, Chicas 30, 
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How, ier 12 years’ aed work as a i wallveed 

brakeman, I got into real estate, and now make 

more in a month than I used to make in a year. 
By L. C. CLARKE 


(Address furnished on request) 


OR TWELVE YEARS I was a brake- 
man on the Mohawk Division of 
the New York Central. During that 
time my wages averaged exactly $638.40 a 
year. 
Then I got started in the real estate busi- 
ness, and during the past year I made one 


smaller—it keeps getting bigger as popula- 
tion increases. And you can get started in 
the business right at home in your spare 
time. When I realize that I have an inde- 
pendent, enjoyable business of my own, a 
good home, two automobiles, and every 
convenience and comfort a sane man could 


buy orsell, sale that gave me a commission of $4,500, want I sometimes find it hard to believe 
ae ae which is more than I made on the railroad that I’m the same fellow that put in twelve 
get insur. in seven years of hard work. long years of hard work as a railroad 
sedges And I don’t feel that I have done any- — ea a Sen 

a Ino , no , 7 , Ane m not ne only one who nas taken ac - 
engine: thing wonderful a thing the other fellow vantage of this wonderful business opportunity 
gee & can’t do if he will. I simply got into the and pulled himself out of the rut of routine 
S cha sen right kind of business—a business of big work. Chas. F. Worthen, formerly a salesman, 
; ¥ Senn . : ‘ : did, and he made $8,500 in 17 weeks. BH. G. 
4 —" opportunities—a business where big money Stewart made $14,400 in less than six months. 
vto CASH is made. Anthony C. Maurell made $4,100 in 3 months. 


the bank. 
fill the top 
s, demand 


You—who are reading these words—can 
do what I have done if you have a mind to. 
You don’t need education, experience, capi- 


M. J. Stokes, a Pennsylvania man, made _ $900 
in three months, just in his spare time. H. J. 
Dwillard, of Michigan, was fitted to hold the post- 
tion of Sales Manager of the largest contractors’ 


% 


Ag | tal or influence. I didn’t have any of these and builders’ real estate department in his city. 

oc oh things. ‘ ~~ if 7 na cg — stg used to 
> who have . <ick about—long hours, hard work and poor pa 

zy heights I had to leave school when I was thir- —if you want to get into a business whine sen pe 

teen, so I had mighty little education. I have the biggest kind of an opportunity to make 

had no real estate experience. I never good—simply send your name and address to 

‘ American Business Builders, Inc., Dept. E-56, 18 

earned more than just enough to keep me East 18 St., New York, and they will send you 

| practice of out of the poorhouse, so I had no capital. without cost or obligation, a copy of their free 
and judges And, as for influence, where would a $50- bcok, ‘‘How to Become a Real Estate Specialist.” 

ea a-month brakeman get any? In five minutes after you start reading this 


ead of years 
y and mem- 
» developed 


And you don’t have to go to a big town 
to succeed. I am located in a little New 


limited in its possibilities—about ten mil- 


fascinating beok, you will agree with me that you 
have at last struck the best business opportunity 
that ever came your way—an opportunity to learn 


there is in this for you. You take no risk. So, 


DING and 4 ° e z 
METHOD. York State town of only 3,000 population. * oo — te ge hago and get Started 
Dg Of course, I am pretty enthusiastic about capital or experience—in a safe, sound, inde- 
wat h ’ y - 

ith no ede the real estate business. I think it’s the Pendent business of your own, 

unica, fg fTeatest business in the world. It has more 5° Bet aye nee aS male womsethian at 
r - ee Z c 

&rY advantages and bigger opportunities than yourself—get ahead—make more money—this is 
Av &58thst any other business I know of. It is as per- one chance you can’t afford to let slip out of your 
= manent as the earth itself. It is almost un- grasp.. It costs you nothing to find out what 


lion properties are always on the market. 
It is easy to learn. You don’t need capital 
to get started, as you do in almost any 
other business. The business can’t grow 


mail the coupon at once. Take my word for it, 
you will never regret the day you sent for this 
free book. And some day you may do just what 
I did—put through a deal that will put more 
money in your bank account than you ever saw 
in one pile before. 





on 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 


$1,000 Reward 


Here’s the proof that this is the biggest money-making 
opportunity of all: ONE THOUSAND DOLLARS IN 
GOLD will be paid to anyone who shows us any other busi- 
ness course of any kind that has helped as many men and 
women make as much money in as short a time as our re- 
markably successful Real Estate Course. 


| 

PRESIDENT, American Business Builders, Inc. ] 
(Authorized ‘Capital, $500,000.00) 

Dept. E-56, 18 East 18 St., New York, N. Y. | 

Please send me—without cost or obligation—a copy of your book | 

which shows me how to get into real estate, and multiply my earnings. | 

i 

i 
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American Business Builders, Inc. 
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[IF YOU LIKE TO READ, here is | 


a convenience you have long been 
looking for, Now youcan sit back in your fa- 


vorite ay adjust the MitchellLap Table | 
to exactly the proper position, and read | 


in solid comfort! No eye-strain. No tedious 


holding of the book or magazine, Your | 


ry body muscles are at rest; your energy is 
Li2 concentrated on the message before you. 
nv A ne of life’s most pleasant recreations is 

U especially made even more pleasant! 


the Mitchell; ‘Fables DOZENS OF USES 


rrithout everstrain-- Read or breakfast comfortably in bed. 
to ea 


omfortably. Write, figure or draw in your coziest chair. 
blessing to invalids; a distinctive and 

useful gift. Size of panels 12x18 in. Beauti- 

fully finished; substantially made. Felt bot- 

tom prevents slipping, protects furniture, 

FIVE DAYS’ TRIAL 
Send no money. Try the Mitchell Table 
for five days in your own home. If not de- 


1 MEN, 
ge lighted, return the table; otherwise, send 
oF us $6.50, and it is yours for a lifetime of 
write Be ow rea. service! The coupon is for your conven- 


their coziest chair. icnce. Won’t you send it in today? 


ea ee a 
Twitchell Moulding Co., Dept. 2405, Forest Park, i. } 
p Send me, postpaid, a Mitchell Lap Table in 1) Mahog= any | 
: O Walnut Finish, complete with two book clips and de-} 
tachable metal supports for bed use. Five days _— re-4 
ceiving it, I will either return it or send you $6.50 
I Name 
Street Address... 
I cit 
L y: 











Canada: National Traders’ Corp’n, Montreal 





Book on Law Free 


Write today for this new book. It tells you how 

\ a law training will shorten your road to suc- 
cess. It also carries a vital and inspiring mes- 
sage to every ambitious man. Find out about 

the opportunities that await the law trained man. 

Find out how you can learn law rightin your owm 

home. No obligations. The book fs absolutely FREE. 
Write Today— rin t - a low tuition fee 


merican Correspondence School of Law 
acorn ‘Michigan Ave. Dept. 1045 — Ue 





Make money taking pictures. Prepare quickly during 
spare time. Also earn while ycu learn. No experience 
necessary. New easy method. Nothing else like it. 
Send at once for free book, Opportunities in Modern 
Pastegrenty, and full particulars. 
MERICAN SCHOOL OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
Dept. 1045. 3604 Michigan in Ave. Chicago, U. S.A, 


History, Fiction, Travel, Reli- fore 25 
gion, Economics, Literature, a: for 
ography, Poetry, Nature, Juve- 
nile, ete., from leading publishers. Brand new, in ee | 
condition. Sounds impossible, but we guarantee satis- 
faction or money back. Write today and we will tell you 


how we do it and send valuable bargain book list FREE. 
Missouri Store Co., Book Dept. F, Columbia, Mo. 
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LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 


At home, by mail. Big fees. Pleas- 
ant, healthful work. Experts earn 
| $50 to $200 a week. You can earn 
a learning. Write today for 
eta 
AMERICAN LANDSCAPE SCHOOL 
33 Plymouth Bldg. 
Des Moines, Ia. 


kK 
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You Cannot Help Learning a 
Foreign Language THIS WAY 


r YOU can sit down in a big easy chair in the 
quiet of your own home, relax yourself for a 
few minutes each day, whenever you have spare 
time and wholly at your own convenience—if you 
can listen and read—you can learn to speak 
fluently French, Spanish, Italian or German in a 
Laas qui cn GUD Ge GD ED eS Si cs DS ED a 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY Dept. 1218 | 
354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 

Send me, FREE, a copy of “Listening In on the | 
Language Phone.’ 


surprisingly short time. In fact from the very 
first lesson you begin to speak and read the 
language you wish to know. 


Astonishing? 

Thousands have quickly accomplished truly re- 
markable results with the famed Language Phone 
Method, approved by educators, linguists, the 
clergy, those who travel extensively—by men 
and women in every walk of life. SO CAN YOU. 
FREE Interesting, Illustrated Treatise 

or learning Foreign Languages 
Educational and explanatory—36 Pages of de- 
scription and illustrations entitled “Listening In 
on the Language Phone.” Just sign and mail the 
coupon below. No agents will call. 
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$1.25. : unequal to the other people present? How many times have you passed up, 
n. Or- : or avoided the chance to talk in public—before your business associates, your 
: : club or lodge, because of your fear of stage fright? Are you afraid of your own 
With i a i voice—instead of being able to use it as one of the greatest business and social 
Knopf ‘— ie assets in your possession? And yet you might be surprised to hear that many 
; ‘ of the most brilliant public speakers we have today felt exactly this way— 
or before they learned how to develop their “hidden knack” of powerful speech— 
a a knack which authorities say seven men out of every ten actually possess. 
— And the chances are that you, too, have in you the power of effective speech— 
n al- : which, if unloosed, would be almost priceless to you in a social or business way. 
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Planning high-speed business 


An Advertisement of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


More than 95% of the telephone 

calls from one town to another in 

the Bell System are now on a high- 

speed basis. This holds whether the call is 
from New Orleans to Boston or from New 
York to Oyster Bay. 

Even if it is a long call, the operator in 
many cases now asks you to hold the tele- 
phone while the call is put through. 

Calls from one town to another used to be 
handled by one operator taking your order 
and giving it to another group of operators 
to put through. You now give your call 
direct to the operators who put it through 
—and put it through fast while you are on 


the line. The average time for handling 

all toll and long distance calls in the 

Bell System was further materially 
reduced in 1928. 

A high-speed service to all parts of the 
country—calls from one town to another as 
swift, clear and easy as local calls—that is 
the aim of the Bell System. 

This is one of the many improvements in 
methods and appliances which are constantly 
being introduced to give high-speed tele- 
phone service. 

Better and better telephone service at 
the lowest cost is ever the goal of the 
Bell System. 


“Ture TELEPHONE BooKS ARE THE DIRECTORY OF THE NATION” 
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